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METAPHYSICAL BELIEFS AND ARCHITECTURAL PRINCIPLES 


A Study in Contrasts Between Those of the West and Far East 


CLAY LANCASTER 


With the increasing influence of the Japanese house upon American domestic 
architecture now manifested by a third generation of architects,' and the peren- 
nial interest in Far-East decorative arts renewing itself with intense enthusiasm 
at every season, it is high time we penetrate beyond the surface in order to ar- 
rive at a real understanding of the basic concepts that make Eastern art what it 
is. By the end of the nineteenth century it was apparent in the Occident that 
the imitation of outward styles was a poor procedure for the fulfillment of cur- 
rent design needs, whereas—as was pointed out so forcefully by Samuel Bing 
(originator of Art Nowveau) in France and Frank Lloyd Wright in this country— 
to make use of the underlying principles of former cultures was a healthy method 
that could bring about a graceful and sympathetic mode of expression.? An idea 
is more flexible and therefore more applicable to any given situation than a fixed 
form can be; and if we are going to continue to seek inspiration in the plastic 
arts of the Far East it is better that it be done in the sense of a stimulation for 
creative activity rather than as a limited model to which we must conform. 

The appeal in the West of works of art from the Extreme East at the present 
time is due in large measure to the considerable amount of artistic freedom dis- 
played in them, combined with a remarkably high degree of sound craftsmanship 
and genuine good taste. A Chinese chair of the northern or “scholar” type and a 
medium-sized Japanese dwelling—as typical examples—have a buoyant quality, 
a simplicity, and excellence of proportions seldom met with conjointly in a 
European or American house or its furnishings. One reason for this is to be found 
in a deep-seated idealism and a controlled mental state on the part of the artisan. 
For an illustration of the attitude referred to there may be repeated a story 
originally told by Chuang Tzi during the fourth century B.C., concerning a 
Chinese carpenter who had fashioned a music stand that was very much ad- 
mired by the Emperor. The Emperor summoned the carpenter and put this 
question to him: “What mystery is there in your art?’”’ To which the man re- 
plied: 


No mystery, your Highness, and yet there is something. When I am about to make such a 
stand... I first reduce my mind to absolute quiescence ...1 become oblivious of any 


! The author’s “Japanese Buildings in the United States Before 00: Their Influence 
upon American Domestic Architecture,’’ The Art Bulletin, Septe r 1953, pp. 217-224. 

?8. Bing, ‘‘L’Art Nouveau,”’ The Craftsman, October 1903, p. 4; frank Lloyd Wright 
issue, The Architectural Forum, January 1948, p. 156. 


’ 
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reward to be gained . . . of any fame to be acquired . . . unconscious of my physical frame. 
Then, with no thought of the court present tomy mind, my skill becomes concentrated, and 
all disturbing elements from without are gone. I enter some mountain forest. I search for a 
suitable tree. It contains the form required, which is afterwards elaborated. I see the stand 
in my mind’s eye, and then set to work.’ 


Of course a comparable sense of devotion toward one’s work is not unknown in 
our hemisphere, especially during the medieval period and in the revival of its 
spirit as envisaged in the handicraft movement that came into being during the 
second half of tie nineteenth century,‘ but in the Chuang Tzi legend one de- 
tects an element of abstraction peculiar to the Orient, responsible for certain 
characteristic traits in its structural and applied arts, which it will be my en- 
deavor to interpret in the ensuing essay. However, it must be understood at the 
outset-—if I may be excused for verging on the obvious—that cross influences 
between East and West, and certain universal properties of the human mind 
transcending race and circumstances, prevent the distinctions that will be drawn 
from applying to every phase of work produced in their respective quarters of 
the globe. It must be conceded, also, that one assumes a difficult task in at- 
tempting to formulate the difference in viewpoint motivating the peoples of 
Eastern Asia as opposed to that affecting peoples in the Mediterranean-Atlantic 
regions. One can build only a partial and inadequate framework with generaliza- 
tions upon which the facing of particular examples fit quite loosely ; but resulting 
from the effort may persist an overall impression that helps to clarify the diver- 
gent tendencies between the two cultural traditions. 

A people’s idea concerning the universe and their place in it more or less colors 
every activity in which they engage. Metaphysical, or religious-philosophic 
concepts (the two are seldom separated in the popular mind), therefore, bear 
consideration for insight into the nature of artistic trends. One can readily see 
that an Egyptian temple differs from a Gothic cathedral in system of construc- 
tion, treatment of inner space and relation to external shape, decoration, lighting, 
and uses to which the monuments are put, because of dissimilar religious be- 
liefs held by the nations constructing them. And, in the same vein, although a 
matter considerably more complex, it is here proposed to seek a deeper compre- 
hension of architecture (secular as well as religious) and its allied arts through 
an examination of the basic ideologies held by Far Eastern and Western peoples. 

Let us begin with the more familiar. The West arrived at its first great cul- 
tural culmination in the classic civilization where state-administered religious 
rites supported a nationalistic mythology in which the escapades of the gods 
served to explain natural and supernatural occurrences. During the decadence 
of classic culture the native beliefs and ideas were undermined by various 
mystery cults originating in the Levant, headed by the prophet group including 
Zoroastrianism and its derivative Mithraism, Judaism and its offspring Chris- 


* Herbert A. Giles, Chuang Tt, London, 1889, p. 240. 

‘ Notably in the work of William Morris and Company, that flourished during the 1860’s 
(The Crafisman, October 1901, pp. 1-32). The American equivalent was the Bradstreet 
Craftshouse in Minneapolis of John Scott Bradstreet, whose career was begun during the 
mid-seventies (House Beautiful, June 1904, pp. 21-23). 

* Summarized in Edith Hamilton, Mythology, New York, 1953, pp. 24-74. 
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tianity, and later, Manichaeism and Islam.* For the most part these were 
monotheistic and stressed personal salvation through faith and prescribed prac- 
tices. Because of its greater flexibility and powers of absorption and adaptation 
Christianity emerged the victor after many centuries of proselytism in barbaric 
Europe.” 

Though superficially the older polytheism and newer monotheism seemed at 
odds with one another, upon closer examination they are seen to have basic 
similarities agreeable to the persisting disposition of Western man. First of all 
they are theistic: deities play an important role as creators of the firmament, 
the earth, and all living beings, including—in a special category—man, molded 
in the likeness of the Almighty. The tutelary lord of the nation demands a cer- 
tain amount of adoration in return for which is promised prosperity. The final 
good of life is survival of death and continued existence in a place resembling 
the best that this planet has to offer. In specific ways Western religions of ancient 
times and of the middle ages and afterwards indicate an unbroken continuity, 
as in the exchange of new canonized figures for images of old pagan gods occupy- 
ing niches in the places of worship.* Constantine, the first Christian emperor of 
the Roman Empire, was deified by act of the senate according to custom after 
his decease, and also was immortalized as a saint, though “Saint’’ Constantine 
is mostly a legendary character.’ The Christian God is imagined presiding over 
Paradise in much the same capacity as Zeus on Mount Olympus, attended by 
corps of angels and other beings substituting for the Homeric host, taking an 
equally lively interest in events on Earth, and both begetting sons out of human 
mothers. Nothing important happens without the knowledge and will of the 
hierarchy. To the Greeks man was the measure of all things, which proposition 
applied even to the realm of divine beings,'® and was insistently propagated by 
the cultural successors of the Hellenes. 

The West is justly famous for its ego, expressed indirectly in the myths about 
its gods, described as jealous, demanding, and revengeful, as well as loving and 
beneficent, but never professing humility.’ The god, therefore, is the ideal arche- 


* Franz Cumont, 7'he Oriental Religions in Roman Paganiam, Chicago, 1911. 

7 This elasticity is demonstrated in the adoption of Mithra’s birthday for Christmas 
during the time of Constantine (whose army was largely composed of Mithraists); and the 
holiday Easter takes its name from a Teutonic fertility goddess, remembered in Kaster 
bunnies, eggs and newly-hatched chicks. 

* John Summerson, Heavenly Mansions, New York, 1950, pp. 20-21. At the Vatican a key 
was exchanged for the thunderbolt in the hand of an image of Jupiter which then became a 
representation of St. Peter. 

* James Hastings, ed., The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, New York, 1912, Vol. 
IV, pp. 75-81; Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, London, 1891, Vol. LI, p. 687, foot 
note. 

” During the Periclean Age the worship of Phoebus Apollo was so offended by the declar 
ation of Anaxagoras that the sun was not an anthropomorphic god but an inanimate body 
like the earth that he was tried for blasphemy, convicted and thrown into prison in Athens. 

" The linking of hero and god was a prevalent notion in primitive cultures throughout the 
world, as shown in Joseph Campbell’s The Hero with a Thousand Facea (New York, 1949). 
The West has never shown a general inclination to accept the thinking of a mature mind 
counter to said notion, such as China enjoyed in that of Lao Tz6, and India and the whole 
Kast in that of the Buddha. 
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type to Western man, and he, himself, submits only to what he considers the 
embodiment of that ideal. His desire to retain always his present identity is 
plainly a display of ego, wherein his unwillingness to surrender individuality, 
even in death, has resulted in the invention of elaborate religious mechanisms 
purporting to assure him of survival. The general adoption of the mystery cults 
replacing the less personal state religions of Greece and Rome is a conspicuous 
illustration of this point, and once established, there has been little turning back 
other than temporarily, as at the time of the French Revolution. 

We in the Occident are so accustomed to thinking of religion in terms of the 
adoration of gods and striving after personal salvation that we find it difficult to 
accept as religion any doctrine lacking these two features. It is for this reason 
that the word metaphysics or a hyphenated term is used to designate the sub- 
ject considered in the broader sense. 

The counterpart of religion-philosophy among cultivated people in the Far 
Jast has seen fit to lay more stress upon the second element, being on the whole 
more principled and rational (as opposed to emotional) than in the West. In 
China the function of the deity is divided between two agents, neither of which 
is personified or like any existing object. The ancient philosophers primarily 
associated with these two concepts are, respectively, Confucius (K’ung-fu-tzti— 
born ca. 551 B.C.) and Lao Tzt (born ca. 604 B.C.). The active agent is called 
T’ien, “sky,” “heaven,” or “Heavenly (Ruler),” which controls happenings in 
the physical realm."* The creative aspect is called Tao, which, according to the 
first book on the subject," ascribed to Lao Tzi, is referred to as the Unnamable, 
described only in negatives, yet is a positive force inasmuch as it is the ultimate 
essence and impulse of all definite things. The Chinese character for Tao literally 
means “road”’ or “‘way,”’ and that way for man is to achieve without great as- 
sertion and without strife. One’s proper relation to the universe is non-action, 
wu wei, and quietness, ching. Through concentration on the Tao, man is in- 
structed in humility, self-control, and consideration for others.'* About the be- 
ginning of the Christian era Taoism passed into a phase in which there was much 
preoccupation with magic, alchemy, and sorcery; but the original philosophic 
essentials were given fresh vitality by the introduction of Buddhism, throwing 
them into new light, and through imitation of which Taoism became an institu- 
tional religion. 


The association of native Chinese and Buddhist metaphysics reminds one of 
the similarities that have been indicated between the classic and Christian. In 
the Far East one did not supersede the other, as in the West, but the two were 
allowed to flourish side by side. A legend -tells how Lao Tzi departed from 
China riding on a water buffalo headed toward the southwest and emerged 
(reincarnated?) in India teaching in the person of the Buddha," a fantasy fac- 
tually absurd though containing some truth in a figurative sense. 


"Dr. A. C. Bouquet has said that Confucius’ concept of T’ien ‘‘tended to de-anthropo- 
morphise Deity’’ (Comparative Religion, Harmondsworth, England, 1950, p. 182). 

' Later given the title Tao Té@ Ching (The ‘‘Way-Virtue Classic’) by Hsiian-tsung, 
seventh emperor of the T’ang Dynasty (eighth century). 

4 John ©. Ferguson, The Mythology of All Races: Chinese, Boston, 1937, Vol. VIII, p. 18. 

1® Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, India and China, New York, 1951, p. 191. 
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The doctrine of the Buddha rings with a note of liberalism, dispensing with 
Hindu caste, sacrifices, priestcraft that reduces the laity to mere witnesses, so- 
called authoritative books, charms, rituals, and mythopoeic speculation about 
creation, which are hindrances to real spiritual progress. It focuses attention 
upon seeking after bliss through liberation from the transitory world, which is 
accomplished by means of moral discipline and meditation, whereby the mind 
sees through the veil of illusion and attains to wisdom. The method is called the 
Middle Way, avoiding the two extremes of worldliness and asceticism, and 
pursuing a chaste, temperate, and kindly life guided by the inner light.'® Any 
achievement is through one’s own efforts; and although the element of grace is 
present in later Buddhism, it never plays more than a minor role.” The existence 
of divinities is not denied, but they are looked upon from a point of view different 
from that in stricter theisms, as entities but little greater than man. In Taoism 
supernatural beings are mainly nature spirits, legendary heroes, and immortals,'* 
and in Buddhism they are the Hindu gods divested of much of their awe," and, 
like man and all other creatures, apprentices to the Dharma, or Universal Law, 
which they may learn more of from a human if he be sufficiently enlightened.” 

Buddhist doctrine is permeated with awareness of the impermanence of physi- 
cal phenomena.”' Objects disintegrate and individuals die, and although their 
components continue to exist the thing itself has ceased to be. To what extent 
metempsychosis or reincarnation is Buddhist is a moot problem. Certain it is 
as mentioned above, that the final goal is release from the existential world into 
the unlimited state of Nirvana, often spoken of as extinction, meaning the at- 
tainment of oneness wherein are extinguished all distinctions. One readily sees 
in this a theory diametrically opposed to that of the Occident, where it is hoped 
to retain one’s individualization permanently. In the Far East it would seem 
illogical that to become eternal could ever be accomplished other than by first 
becoming universal.” The antipathy for physicality would warrant indifference 
toward the proposition of adulating as such the creator of the temporal world. 


’ 


16 One notes the use of the word ‘‘way.’’ Although with a slightly different connotation 
than the Chinese Tao the two Ways are identical in application. 

" Through the intercession of bodhisattvas one may be “‘saved’’ to Amida’s Paradise in 
much the same manner as a Christian goes to Heaven; but the attainment of Nirvana still 
lies ahead, in which: ‘‘You yourself must make the effort, Buddhas only point the way’’ 
(Dhammapada, 276). 

1§ Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 61-97, 108-132 

‘9 In Hinduism there is wide latitude in the treatment of gods. The popular religion 
venerates them much as in the West, whereas among philosophic groups the gods are re 
garded (or disregarded) as in Buddhism. 

20 Buddhist writings refer to the Buddha as the “teacher of gods and men.’’ Buddhas, 
therefore, are considered superior to gods; but they are never worshipped, although ex 
pressions—even offerings—of thanks for relaying means of attaining to wisdom may seem 
so. Petitionary prayers would be unthinkable, save perhaps for guidance to enlightenment, 
certainly not for physical gains. 

2! As also is much of early Greek philosophy from the seventh century, crystallizing in 
the thought of Heraclitus during the sixth, but never circulated beyond a relatively small 
group compared to the vast populations accepting Buddhism in Greater India and the Far 
Hast. 

22 In Taoism immortality lay in the total ceaseless change, in Buddhism in Nirvana, 
either of which can be realized now. 
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We have touched upon a few highlights in Eastern and Western outlook as 
regards the status of gods, the destiny of the soul, and the operation of the world 
scheme, which are the main points to be considered in translating religious- 
philosophic concepts into principles applicable to art. As a simplified generaliza- 
tion it may be observed that the West is more bent upon a transference of familiar 
forms into the heavenly realm, whereas the Far East conceives of a spiritual 
plane unrelated to the material. In religious art this is borne out in the tendency 
for Grecian gods and Christian angels to look anatomically sound, each bone and 
muscle accounted for, whereas Chinese dragons and Buddhist bodhisattvas in 
whatever medium seem composed of :ectoplasmic stuff, and if they be poly- 
cephalic and display several pairs of limbs it is to indicate that they are not sub- 
ject to physiology. Western figures are usually mounted squarely upon blocky 
pedestals, the Eastern precipitated in misty space or poised lightly upon an 
open lotus flower. In Occidental painting superhuman beings are shaded to give 
the illusion of sculptured plasticity, while in the East such representations 
respect the flatness of plane surfaces, thereby achieving a quality that is not of 
this world, nor postulates another having resemblances to it. 

In directing our thoughts now toward the field of architecture and the decora- 
tive arts the first principle that comes to mind is that of solidarity in the West 
as opposed to fragility in the East. The Western edifice is composed of thick 
masonry walls as against Kastern construction of slender timbers. In the Japanese 
house the floors are covered with mats of straw and the fenestration is paper 
stretched on light frames. The Far East is the homeland of the most delicate 
porcelains, of a thinness for utilitarian objects unknown until imported into 
Europe. Lacquer is practically weightless and may be considered our first plas- 
tic. Silk, which is lustrous and sheer, is the textile pre-eminently associated with 
Cathay. Articles of translucent jade are the more beautiful and precious because 
they are fragile. However, barring accidents, all of these materials are about as 
lasting as any substance of their class can be. The same holds true for architec- 
ture. Far from setting out purposely to build impermanently the Yellow Race 
understood that all forms of matter decompose in time, and that stone may 
wear worse than wood, in which opinion they are substantiated by the fact that 
the 1300-year-old timber buildings at the Horyuji have outlasted many a con- 
temporary masonry building destroyed by earthquake, settling, erosion, or other 
causes.™ In Chinese and Japanese construction care is taken that wooden posts 
are raised off the ground with its shifting saturation and that they are sheltered 
from snow and rainfall. During storms and terrestrial disturbances the timbers 
have enough play to bear the brunt of harsh treatment and survive, under 
which conditions stone would crack and tumble. This is in line with Lao Tzii’s 
maxims that to be alive is to be pliant, that stiffness is death, and to preserve 
tenderness in lieu of becoming hardened by life is a sign of having great strength.” 


* Lacquer was in use in South China by the fourth century B.C., and the first signs of 
porcelain date from the end of the Han Dynasty (A.D. 220). L. Carrington Goodrich, A 
Short History of the Chinese People, New York, 1943, pp. 28, 47. 

* Jiro Harada, The Lesson of Japanese Architecture, Boston, 1954 (rev. ed.), illus. pp. 
26, 29. 

% Tao Té Ching, 76, 52. 
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We are to understand, then, that the fragility of Eastern work is only relative, 
that it is on the surface rather than inherent; and what we take to be fragileness 
stems from other considerations that will be brought out in the other principles. 
By this is not meant to negate the first principle, but rather to characterize it as 
tentative and useful only as an initial impression. After all, Charles Dickens’ 
impression of American dwellings was that-each looked as if it had been put up 
just for the weekend and was going to be taken down the first thing Monday 
morning,”* which hardly accords with what we know about well-built, early 
nineteenth-century architecture in this country on the whole, and yet we recog- 
nize in it a measure of justification. The quality of seeming fragile among historic 
Western buildings of the first rank is exhibited in the attenuated clustered 
colonnettes, narrow ribs, and lace-like tracery of Gothic cathedrals, which are— 
as will be seen in later references—of the style with the least number of Western 
affinities, previous to the modern. 

The second principle is the primacy given to external form in the West and to 
inner volume in the East. The idealization of form attained its fullest expression 
in Greek art. Man’s physical body was taken as the norm for comely form, which, 
as has been intimated, the representation of a god could not excel. In one sense 
the evolution of Greek sculpture was striving after closer imitation of the human 
body.” Greek architecture adhered to a form—or forms—almost as concrete as 
that serving as a model for sculpture, to which testifies the sameness of Greek 
temples. This form is something quite different from and superior to the ma- 
terials of which the building is built, an aesthetic reality so satisfying that one 
forgets about the marble, stone, brick, terracotta, stucco, and paint through 
which it is expressed.” The Doric column is a form acceptable as complete in 
itself, as an abstract sculptured figure having a torso and a head, and belonging 
to the male sex. The entasis of the shaft transforms the column from a purely 
geometric into an organic mass. The Ionic and Corinthian orders are stylized 
ladies, slim, slippered and with fancy headdresses.” The contours of certain 
classic moldings have been thought of as having affinities to the human profile.” 
During antiquity and the Renaissance (which includes down to our own day) a 
monumental building could not be imagined without the elements cited any 


38 American Notes for General Circulation, London, 1842, p. 170. 

7 The author’s “Greek and Hindu Gods,”’ College Art Journal, summer 1953, pp. 336-338 

%* Conrad Fiedler’s Essay on Architecture, translated by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Alvina 
Brower, Victor Hammer and Carolyn Reading, Lexington, Ky., 1954, pp. 8-11 (first pub- 
lished in German in 1878, a discussion of the views of Gottfried Semper). 

2% The association of columns to human figures is borne out in several Greek buildings: 
the great Temple of Zeus Olympus (ca. 470 B.C.) at Acragas, Sicily, in which 25’ sculptured 
male figures (telamones), raised on a screen wall, are alternated with 567” Doric columns to 
support the massive entablature; and in the south porch of the Ionic Erectheum (late fifth 
century), on the Athenian Acropolis, six freestanding female figures (caryatids) 7’8” in 
height carry a full entablature on their heads, the marble maidens descendants of similar 
supports in-antis of the sixth-century Cnidian and Siphnian treasuries at Delphi. William 
Bell Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, London and New York, 1950, pp. 101-104, 
187-189, 138. 

*° Jean-Francois Blondel, Planches pour le Premier Volume du Coura d’ Architecture, 
Paris, 1771, pls. X-XI1I—drawings of human profiles applied to Tuscan entablatures after 
Palladio, Scamozzi and Vignola. 
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more than Heaven could be imagined untenanted by human shapes. A building 
was planned from the outside in, for which reason the exteriors of Greek and 
Roman buildings—with few exceptions—" are more interesting than the in- 
teriors. During the Renaissance, temple forms were built for secular uses, divided 
into several floor levels and a multiplicity of rooms, creating strange relation- 
ships in scale. 

The Far East always has thought of a building first in terms of the inside. 
From this source Frank Lloyd Wright found substantial support for what in the 
terminology of the Chicago School is called “organic” architecture.” Lao Tzit 
conceived that the utility of a vessel depends upon its non-existence, that is, 
upon its hollowness.” Similarly, the reality of a house is not the four walls and 
the roof but the space within, the space that is to be lived in. The erection of a 
Chinese or Japanese house, temple or any other building begins with the three- 
dimensional marking off of the volume to be enclosed by a framework of verticals 
and horizontals, of standard lengths for the sake of uniformity, which is then 
covered by the roof and bounded by fixed or sliding screen walls, allowing con- 
siderably more flexibility than in the traditional Western house with its weight- 
bearing outer and partition walls. In European medieval buildings, climaxed in 
the Gothic, the interior organization was given precedence over outer form and 
the skeletal system of construction was employed,™ but only to be superseded 
by a return to the “proper” Western system in the revival called the Renais- 
sance, 

The Western aversion to the formless is shown in the concept of primeval 
chaos, out of which God (the form of the Absolute) created order by bestowing 
upon it form, which He pronounced to be good. The pristine formless state is 
looked upon as dreadful, something to be avoided, and indeed may be through 
redemption of man’s personal form. By contrast the Eastern view conceives the 
original formless state as admirable, being free from strife, rejected because of 
our foolish desire to be limited by form. It is for us eventually to renounce at- 
tachment to form and to re-enter the primordial serenity. It can readily be seen 
how the attitudes toward forms in art in the West and East follow from these 
respective speculations. 

The third principle has to do with the individual versus the integral unit. 
As the Greek column is self-contained, so is every element in classic architecture 
proper to the West, while each member in a Japanese house is indiscriminate both 
before and after it is given a place in the total structure. WO6lfflin has pointed 
out that the parts tend to become merged in Western Baroque architecture ;* 


| The notable exception is the circular Pantheon in Rome, built early in the second 
century by the Emperor Hadrian, the interior elaborated with columned recesses, niches, 
and a coffered domed ceiling. 

# Frank Lloyd Wright, An Organic Architecture, the Sir George Watson Lectures of the 
Sulgrave Manor Board for 1939, London, 1939, pp. 24. 

% Tao Té Ching, 11. 

* Most dramatically displayed in the stonework of thirteenth-century cathedrals; but 
not to be overlooked are the half-timber houses in which the module system was employed, 
much as in Japan to this day. 

*® Heinrich Wélfflin, Principles of Art History, London, 1932 (translated by M. D. Hottin- 
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but it is only because they are blurred or melted together, after earlier having 


been individualized, which is something quite different from never having be- 


come constituents of orders in the first place. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that a group of Baroque-manner buildings was built for the pleasure of 
the Ch’ien Lung Emperor outside Peking a century following the peak of the 
style in Europe; yet it is certain that no Greek building ever would have ap- 
pealed to a thoroughgoing Chinese.** Gothic comes into the picture once more 
under the Eastern characteristics. The parts tend to become fused into the whole 
organism of the Gothic cathedral; but being of stone instead of wood they are 
not interwoven to the same degree as posts, beams, and the branch-like duplica- 
tion of brackets in a Chinese or Japanese temple. In the West a door is a door, 
a window a window, and a wall a wall; but in the Japanese house an opening is 
both door and window, and when the screens are shut it becomes a wall. The 
furnishings are often integrated into the architecture in Japan, banks of drawers 
and cupboard spaces combined into stairways, and shelves and presses set into 
alcove recesses, the tatami (floor mats) serving as cushioned rugs—never soiled 
by shoes that have been worn out of doors—and as seats or beds.” Few pieces 
of movable furniture are needed. The principal rooms are not isolated for spe- 
cialized purposes as in our conventional houses, any part serving as reception 
hall, dining room or chamber as occasion demands, expanded or contracted in 
size at will. Service, utility, bath rooms, etc., of course, have a singleness of 
purpose, as with us. 

The principle of individualizing the components of Western buildings is shown 
in the separation of style or decoration from construction. The latter constitutes 
the supporting mass of a building, the former the external garment with which 
it is clothed. Once when A. Welby Pugin was contemplating the British Houses of 
Parliament with their picturesque outlines that ill conform to the symmetrical 
bulk of the layout, he is reported to have remarked: ‘All Grecian, sir; ‘Tudor 
details on a classic body.’ On the opposite side of the world style is not an 
independent facing. In the Japanese house the essential structural members are 
made and put together so artistically that further elaboration is not needed; 
and in richer types of buildings color and carving are applied directly to the func- 
tioning parts, revealing the construction rather than masking it.” An additional 
principle may be derived from the relationships noted concerning structure and 


ger from the 7th revised German edition of 1915), pp. 185 (Multiplicity and Unity), 222-224 
(Clearness and Unclearness). 

46 For a description of these buildings and comparisons with their French and Italian 
prototypes see the author’s “The ‘European Palaces’ of Yuan Ming Yiian,’’ Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, October 1948, pp. 261-288. 

37 Edward 8S. Morse, Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings, Boston, 1886, figs. 177 
103, 119-128, 100-102. 

** Benjamin Ferrey, Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, London, 1861, p. 248 

** Theoretically Western ornament should be “‘in keeping with the form and structure of 
the object which it adorns, should be in complete subordination to it, and should never 
stifle or conceal it’’ (Alexander Speltz, Styles of Ornament, translated by David O’Connor 
from the 2nd German edition, New York, n.d., p. 1); but in practice, compared with the 
Oriental, this is seldom the case. 
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décor: the tendency to embellish in the West and to simplify in the East. One 
may object that there are too many buildings in the Far East bedecked with ex- 
traneous ornament, such as the gaudy seventeenth-century shrines at Nikko, 
to validate the principle. The fact of the objection is correct, but it does not 
preclude that simplicity has been employed more effectively in China and 
Japan than ever it has with us up to modern times.“ Decoration as the means of 
distinguishing “architecture” from mere ‘building’ is evidence of the Western 
trend,” and the Eastern aspect can be clarified by embarking upon a short 
review of the objective and influence of a special school of Buddhism in the 
Far East. 

Nowhere in the world has the application of a philosophic viewpoint been more 
of a positive factor in art than in the transformation of subtle Zen concepts into 
Japanese artistic practice.” Similarities to Taoism indicate some indebtedness to 
this system, though Zen is traced directly to the arrival in China of Bodhidharma, 
the twenty-eighth Buddhist patriarch, from India about A.D. 520, at which time 
he founded the Chinese Ch’an or Meditation School. However great has been 
the influence of this group in China, it has been even greater in Japan, where 
the first sect was established soon after 1200.“ The universal achievement in Zen 
(the Japanese word for Ch’an) is satori, or sudden enlightenment. It is stressed 
that non-essentials be eliminated from one’s thinking, pattern of life and sur- 
roundings, a return to the purity of primitive Buddhism only having a new 
aesthetic angle. Zen monasteries became known for their simplicity and for their 
cleanliness, in large measure due to the exclusion of dust-collecting ornamenta- 
tion. In the tea ceremony developed by Zen patrons (beginning about the 
fifteenth century) the mastery and simplification of every movement was ele- 
vated into a high art; and the exquisite austerity of the tea-house (chaseki), 
modest in size, in which extreme care was taken to incorporate the least preten- 
tious materials kept as natural as possible, had a profound affect upon the 


‘© These are, however, monuments of Shintoism rather than Buddhism, with which we 
are more concerned. 

*' Characteristic of the West, where men preach what they never practice, we find func- 
tional views in architectural literature going back at least as far as the Abbé Mare Antoine 
Laugier’s Observations sur Architecture, 1765, that influenced the somewhat simplified 
“cottage farm’’ designs of the English architect Joseph Gandy (Designs for Cottages .. ., 
1805; Rural Architecture, 1806). Claude Nicolas Ledoux, active in France during the Louis 
XVI period and later, designed buildings of predominantly geometric forms, though de- 
tails remained the classic orders (Ledoux’s L’Architecture Considérée sous le Rapport de 
UVArt des Moeurs et de la Législation, Paris, 1804). ven Louis Sullivan seldom applied his 
“Kindergarten Chats,”’ the ideas set forth awaiting realization in the work of his apt pupil, 
F. L. Wright. 

*? Mid-nineteenth-century books on architecture often published plans that could be 
carried out in any of several styles, such as William H. Ranlett, The Architect, a Series of 
Original Designs, New York, 1847-49, Vol. II, Design XX VII, offering a choice of Persian or 
Greek! 

* Avoidance of representation, that brought about the intricate arabesque designs of the 
Moslems, is a similar instance, motivated by religion rather than philosophy, more limited 
by coming from a negative instead of a positive concept. 

“ George B. Sansom, Japan, A Short Cultural History, New York, 1943 (rev. ed.), pp. 
336-339. 
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course pursued by subsequent Japanese domestic architecture. The severity of 
the tea room has prompted the epithet “abode of vacancy.’’® Here frugality is 
considered in no sense privation but rather a means of directing one’s attention 
to the full appreciation of the charm and beauty of unassuming objects. The 
tokonoma, or principal recess, in the Japanese tea-house or main room of the 
dwelling, is the one place where works of art are displayed, limited to a single 
fine piece, usually a hanging scroll painting, complemented by a simple flower 
arrangement or sprig of blossoms in season, producing an atmosphere of such 
serenity as to provide the most favorable environmental circumstances for con- 
templating the art object without distraction from other pieces. The same 
restriction to essentials was carried over into painting and examples of calligraphy 
for use in the tokonoma, the tea utensils themselves, costumes and accessories 
worn by the participants, and from these into art generally. As Zen brought 
spiritual] illumination to the dedicated few, its well-tutored protégé, teaism, 
imparted aesthetic enlightenment to just about everyone.“ 

From the Occidental and Oriental viewpoints regarding the individual comes 
the fifth principle, the distinction of verticality in the West as opposed to hori- 
zontality in the Far East. The upright line represents the rugged individualist, 
discrete and unswerving; the horizontal line of repose typifies him who is attuned 
to the universe, who sees himself mirrored in all things and all things in him— 
the contour of the sea that embraces the nonillion drops of water into a single 
ocean. Through its emphasis upon the perpendicular, Gothic architecture reveals 
its most Western affiliation, that was brought to full fruition centuries later in 
the American skyscraper. Stone construction is best expressed in the upright 
rectangle, that first characterized the bay in the Egyptian temple, whence it 
next appeared in Europe; and timber framing, proper to the East, is by nature a 
horizontal rectangle of no great height. Buildings of the Flowery Kindgom are 
laid out on a single level in a series of pavilions connected by galleries and 
interspersed with garden courts. To one accustomed to such agreeable arrange- 
ments the tall building becomes offensive. In this connection an observation 
made by K’ang Hsi (1662-1722) deserves mention. The Chinese Emperor was 
being shown engravings of late seventeenth-century, multistoried European 
buildings, and instead of being impressed by their size and altitude as expected 
he commented quite frankly that Europe must indeed be a poor and miserable 
country inasmuch as there was no space to expand the cities and people had to 
live in the air!” 

The first thing one notices about a European or American building is its wall; 
which is rusticated, pierced by niches and openings encircled by moldings, over- 
spread with a network of pilasters and entablatures, and often extending up into 
a parapet that conceals the roof. Here is the proof of directing attention to ver- 

** Okakura-Kakuzo, The Book of Tea, Tokyo (reprint of New York, 1906 edition), n.d., 

. 47. 
: ‘* For further reading see Arthur Waley, Zen Buddhism and Its Relation to Art, London, 
1922; D. T. Suzuki, Zen and Ita Influence on Japanese Culture, Kyoto, 1938. 


7 Maurice Adam, Yuen Ming Yuen, l’Oeuvre Architecturale dea Ancient Jéauites au 
XVIIle Siécle, Peiping, 1936, p. 10. 
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ticality in Western architectural design. One expects elevations to have been 
the first drawings made, as facades were the first features conceived. 

At the farther extremity of Asia it is the roof that attracts and holds our 
interest, being a vast, spreading affair projecting its protective overhang far 
beyond the planes of the walls. The roof is developed into a system of surfaces 
of varying easy curves and harmonious angles, often covered with tiles that 
render it exceedingly heavy, the hips and especially the ridge elaborated by an 
infinitude of devices.” Besides sheltering the building from the rain, the wide 
eaves aid in temperature control, affording cool shade when the sun is high in the 
summer sky, and allowing the warm rays to enter the apartments when the sun 
remains low in the wintertime. The importance of the roof indicates the pre- 
dilection toward favoring the horizontal in Far Eastern architecture. The 
horizontal line, signifying purity and unity, predominates in Sino-Japanese 
temples; it soars not upward to meet the One that is over all, but reaches out- 
ward seeking the oneness that is in all—on an equal level. 

With a minimizing of the uprights the Japanese house is sustained through 
finesse of joinery. It is put together with an accuracy belonging to cabinetwork. 
We are reminded again of the episode told by Chuang Tzii about the emperor 
and the maker of the music stand who concentrated his whole attention upon 
his work to the extent of losing himself in it. The matter of experiencing identi- 
fication is the subject of Yoga—the Sanskrit word for “union’’—which in India 
is a technical science divided into numerous schools having various modes of 
interpretation and application.“ The highly systematized Indian Yoga came to 
supplement the Chinese correlative through Buddhism, and from this inter- 
marriage some comprehension of the aims and procedures sifted down to the 
humblest workmen to the improvement of the crafts in which they were engaged. 
For our purpose it is enough to recognize that this involved wholehearted ap- 
preciation of and for one’s own work, to the forgetting of self, and a discipline 
of mind and body bringing about a concentration of effort capable of accomplish- 
ing near-miracles. The West, accustomed to thinking of enthusiasm as the alert 
attitude toward giving the best performance, has trouble understanding the 
theory of the passive approach, though it has recognized the excellence of its 
fruits.*° The Western artisan stands aloof from what he is doing, whereas the 
Eastern establishes an intimate relationship with it. Out of the two methods of 
procedure can be devised a sixth principle, to wit: in the West the architect or 
craftsman remains an individual apart from his work; in the East the producer 
and production become mystically merged into one. Again the self-complacency 
of Western man as opposed to the sympathetic position of the Eastern are noted 
to be determining factors in the principles. In the West the architect devises the 

‘* Morse, op. cit., pp. 84-107. 

4* The three main branches are (1) related to works (Karma Yoga), a sub-branch of which 
is gaining control of the bodily functions (Hatha Yoga), (2) devotion (Bhakti), and (3) 
discipline of the mind (Jfiina or Raja Yoga). 

6° It is recalled how Americans rudely laughed at the unfamiliar building operations of 
the Japanese during the construction of the first authentic Nipponese building in this 


country, at the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 (Philadelphia Times), and when it was 
completed the work was judged the best at the fair-grounds (Portfolio)—see footnote 1. 


Renee 
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design of the building and then turns it over to the contractor or engineer to 
execute. In the East—as also in Europe through the medieval period— the master 
builder plans the building and likewise conducts its construction; to do other- 
wise for him would be as unthinkable as for one woman to conceive a child and 
another to give birth to it. Relying more upon a mental image formed from past 
experience than upon two-dimensional delineations of what is going to be a three- 
dimensional structure, the Eastern builder obtains satisfactory results the first 
time more often than the Western architect deluded by his paper-work preoccu- 
pation with forms instead of with real! effects.*‘ Thomas Jefferson was forty 
years designing, re-designing, building, tearing down, and rebuilding Monticello.” 
In the same way a Western painter often spends years upon a single picture, 
shifting forms, altering colors, making corrections, additions, deductions, a 
thousand-and-one changes, unlike the Far Eastern painter, who first quiets his 
mind through meditation, and, channeling his energies, begins and completes his 
painting at one sitting without a single false stroke of the brush. The technique 
used is that employed throughout Eastern creative endeavors all the way down 
to the most prosaic work, the speed of accomplishment itself a constant source 
of amazement to uninitiated Westerners.” Although the sixth principle chiefly 
concerns processes of bringing objects of art or architecture into being, it also 
has a bearing upon the finished products insofar as the Western have the ap- 
pearance of being over-studied in comparison to the freshness and spontaneity 
of the Far Eastern. 

It is only to be expected that the designer who never rolls up his sleeves and 
participates in the work will be satisfied by effects and even shams, unlike the 
true craftsman who adores honesty of materials and sound workmanship above 
all else. By the time of the high Renaissance in Italy architects began to be con- 
tent with stucco over brick in imitation of stone. A case in point is Palladio, 
whose books on architecture had a more widespread influence throughout Europe, 
the British Isles, and America than his buildings at home." In the Baroque 


‘| Edward 8. Morse records in the mid 1880's that several of his Japanese friends pre 
sented him with the drawings made by the builder for their houses, which were limited to 
floorplans (Morse, op. cit., p. 48). Of course we know that the Chinese and Japanese both 
make elevation sketches, but it seems that many aesthetic considerations, such as the 
breaking up of the planes and pitch of the roof, are given final decision on the job. 

52 Thomas Tileston Waterman, The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776, Chapel Hill, 1945, 
pp. 388-398. 

5§ Charles H. P. Copeland tells of a friend who sent a suit to be copied by a tailor in 
Osaka during the 1920’s, and that: ‘“Two reproductions of that suit were in his hands in 
forty-eight hours, complete to the darn in the left elbow of each jacket and the dangling 
thread of a missing button on each jacket sleeve . . ."’ Antiques, July 1954, p. 51. 

* In England, for instance, there were four villas modeled on the Villa Rotunda, built 
between 1723 and 1756: Mereworth Castle in Kent, Chiswick House, Nuthall Temple and 
Foots Cray Place (Dorothy Stroud, ‘Four Palladian Villas,’’ Country Life, 8 October 
1948, pp. 728-731); a similar building in Russia is the Palace Pavlosk, 1781-96, by the Scott 
ish-born architect Charles Cameron (Tamara Talbot Rice, Russian Art, West Drayton, 
1949, pp. 184-185, pl. 13); end in America, Thomas Jefferson, who owned at various times 
five sets of reprints of Palladio’s books, two in French and three in English, used the Villa 
Rotunda as the basis for at least three projects: the Governor’s house in Richmond, 1784, 
the President’s house in Washington, 1792, and a proposed alteration at Shadwell (?), 1803— 
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period the use of composition marble was standard practice. Revival architecture 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries popularized wood and stuccoed col- 
umns, plaster vaults, and sanded-painted walls simulating stonework. Even 
housewright-carvers of good reputation, such as Samuel McIntire of Salem, 
copied the stone forms of orders in wood with some attenuation as the only con- 
cession to the difference in medium.** The roots of this characteristic in the West 
go back to the Greeks, who in architecture cared more for form than for materials 
(second principle, footnote 28)—and in sculpture came to have practically no 
respect for the properties of the material at all (footnote 27). The Egyptians 
before them had gessoed and painted both their buildings and statuary. 

Nowhere is there higher regard for the natural finish of wood, terracotta, stone, 
metals, etc., than in the Far East. An opalescent patina on an ancient bronze is 
prized as highly as jade. Although polychromy belongs more to architecture than 
to fine painting in China,” in Japan for paint or any other artificial coating to be 
applied to wood is the exception rather than the rule. Even plastered surfaces 
are not painted, though sometimes colored sand, silk fibers, or iron filings (for a 
rust-red tint) are mixed in the plaster itself for tone and texture variations. In 
the West woodwork seldom is left without paint, shellac, stain, varnish, or wax; 
or plaster uncovered by paint or paper, unless these are not available. Compared 
to the Far East the Occident is no respecter of nature nor of naturalness. The 
seventh principle concerns the finish of building substances, in which the West 
and Kast differ, the former processing and concealing them and the latter keep- 
ing them in the raw. 

The Far Eastern peoples are the world’s greatest nature lovers. Their philos- 
ophy is largely based upon nature and man’s unexalted place in it. The landscape 
is by far the most common subject in Chinese and Japanese painting. Wherever 
possible a man builds his house for the view. If the house is to be in the city a 
small garden answers the purpose on a small scale, each part of the building 
opening into a diminutive square of nature containing trees and other plants, 
rocks, and a pool or brook.” The concave curve of Chinese roofs in all probability 
came about during the sixth century as a result of perceiving how the sag of the 
roofs of old buildings responded to the arcs of the hills and pines of the East 
Asian landscape.” The sliding outer screens of the Japanese house enable the 
rooms to be opened up to the great out-of-doors. Even during the winter the 
shdjt are pushed back during the day to afford the family a vista of the snow in 








not one of which was built, though there is a strong Palladian influence in Jefferson’s ex- 
ecuted work (the author’s “Italianism in American Architecture before 1860,’’ American 
Quarterly, summer 1952, pp. 130-131). 

** Fiske Kimball, Mr. Samuel McIntire, Carver, the Architect of Salem, Portland, Me., 
1940. 

*¢ The colorful ancestor portraits are considered commercial art in China, outside the 
field of fine arts. The subject of architectural polychromy is taken up in the following 
paragraph, 

* Florence Lee Powell, In the Chinese Garden, New York, 1943, in which are given plans 
and numerous photographs of two gardened residences in Soochow. 

** The author’s ‘“The Origin and Formation of Chinese Architecture,’’ Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, March-May 1950, p. 10. 
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the garden, the beauty of the scene more than compensating for the additional 
cold let in by the exposure. Color on a Chinese temple or palace is a response to 
the hues of nature, the blue of the sky, the greens of foliage, and the reds, yellows 
and lavenders of flowers and flowering shrubs. On the other hand the subdued 
tones of the Japanese house are in consonance with the perennial rather than 
with the seasonal colors of nature. The model residence in Japan is the delightful 
Katsura Villa begun late in the sixteenth or early seventeenth century on an 
eleven-acre estate in the southwest suburbs of Kyoto, becoming an imperial 
seat in 1883. While far from imposing, the group of buildings represents the 
acme of elegance conjoined with all the conscious rural charm of a Hameau, 
though avoiding the latter’s sentimental overtones. The villa is blended into its 
setting to such perfection that the casual observer may regard the architectural 
composition quite matter-of-factly, completely missing the subtlety of skill that 
has brought about this flawless unity of nature and construction. Europe some- 
times strove to join architecture and nature by formalizing the latter and holding 
it at bay with walls and balustrades, gravel terraces and stone-bordered pools, 
and shaping plants into artificial forms, such as in hedges and topiaries. A Euro- 
pean building like the Chateau at Versailles, built with vast stretches of open 
country around it, still retains the characteristics of a palais constructed adjacent 
to the sidewalk of a Parisian boulevard. The eighteenth-century English park 
was an adaptation of Chinese landscaping, called a “jardin anglo-chinois”’ on the 
continent, but the accompanying Chinese-type buildings were all incidental 
structures serving as exotic and frivolous retreats, serious British architecture 
remaining faithful to Western standards.© In medieval examples the cathedrals 
of England are distinctive from the usual run in Europe located in the center of 
towns because of being situated in the country. However, the location was 
chosen not from any love of nature but out of necessity, the outlying farmlands 
providing the support for the large number of inmates of the monastery to 
which each cathedral was attached. In these churches there was no provision 
for fresh air or the admission of natural light, because of a predisposition to 
maintain an atmosphere that would heighten the dramatic effect of the liturgy. 
The last principle asserts that Western building is considered apart from nature, 
and that Far Eastern is made to accord with it. 

The eight principles that have been suggested propose the differences between 
Western and Far Eastern architecture to be: (1) that the first has the appearance 
of solidarity and the second that of lightness, (2) that the one considers the 
building from the point of view of form and the other from that of volume, (3) 
that the first is composed of individualized parts and the second of integrated 
units, (4) that the former shows a tendency to embellish and the latter an in- 
clination to simplify, (5) that Western building designs stress verticality and 
the Eastern horizontality, (6) that Occidental architects stand on a formal 


** Sutemi Horiguchi (English résumé by Jiro Harada), The Katsura Imperial Villa, 
Tokyo, 1953; Bruno Taut, Fundamentals of Japanese Architecture, Tokyo, 1936, pp. 19-21, 
figs. 19-25. 

6° Eleanor von Erdberg, Chinese Influence on European Garden Structures, Cambridge, 
1936; Osvald Sirén, China and Gardens of Europe of the XVIII Century, New York, 1950. 
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footing with their work and the Oriental architects establish a close association 
with it, (7) that the first is more concerned with effects and the second a forth- 
right exhibit of materials, and (8) that in the West a building is withdrawn from 
the natural environment whereas in the Far East it is identified with the setting. 
The first principle is to be taken as tentative, the second regards planning, the 
third to fifth relate to style, the sixth concerns the agent, the seventh deals with 
materials, and the eighth has to do with architectural design and nature. 

Modern Western architecture—especially the residential—is perceived to have 
a stronger relationship to the characteristics of buildings in the Far East than to 
traditional Occidental constructions, shunning massiveness, planned from the 
inside out, having undistinguished parts, stripped of ornament, the lines pre- 
dominantly horizontal, requiring a high standard of workmanship, honest use 
of materials, and some attention paid to fitting buildings into the landscape 
wherever possible. A moment’s reflection will reveal that in the Japanese house 
was a ready-made democratic architecture, wanting but few changes for adapta- 
tion to American life. Since in the twentieth century the Chinese have given up 
so many of their ideals and the Japanese are fluctuating in the act of following 
the same course, it is only fitting that as the Far East becomes submerged in 
Western materialism and commercialism we should step in to preserve some of 
their spiritual and artistic achievements. It has happened before in history: as 
when Rome conquered Greece and adopted its institutions, when Great Britain 
seized a strangle hold upon India and popularized its art and philosophy, and 
when the Mongols usurped the throne of China and became as Chinese as the 
Chinese themselves. 

Oriental art and ideas are not, after all, so abstruse that we need despair of 
ever establishing intimate relations with them. They are like a diet in requiring 
assimilation to do us any good. It is better to leave them alone than to borrow 
motifs from them for use in fabricating novelties with an exotic twist, which is 
like trying to cook a foreign dinner equipped with only one or two ingredients, 
and without ever having eaten any of the authentic dishes. Samuel Bing was 
first a dealer in Japanese art before setting up his famous Art Nouveau workshop. 
Arthur Lasenby Liberty, who revolutionized the British textile industry, earlier 
managed Farmer and Roger’s Oriental Warehouse in London—the first depot in 
England for exclusive sale of goods imported from the East—and himself jour- 
neyed to Japan for information. Whistler and Toulouse-Lautrec collected 
examples of Japanese art, which greatly influenced their work." John Scott 
Bradstreet, of the Bradstreet Craftshouse in Minneapolis, traveled to Japan 
biannually for inspiration (see footnote 4). Frank Lloyd Wright, who studied 
native building while working in the Island Empire, incorporated into the 
architecture of his own home at Spring Green, Wisconsin, specimens of Far 
Eastern art; and a quantity of others are displayed at every hand. The same 
was found to be true in a visit last spring to the studio in Carmel, California, 
of the elder brother of the firm of (Charles Sumner) Greene and (Henry Mather) 
Greene, Mrs. Greene furnishing the information that her husband would con- 


* The author's “Oriental Contributions to Art Nouveau,’’ The Art Bulletin, December 
1952, pp. 209-305. 
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template items in his collection for hours as an incentive to work on his own 
creative endeavors in carving, sculpture, painting, designing, and building, 
which are superlative.” The contemporary architect Harwell Hamilton Harris 
told the author that he took every opportunity as a youngster during the 1920's 
to study Japanese buildings from books in the Los Angeles Public Library. 
The Japanese flavor is strong in the designs of all of these men. The list could 
be lengthened indefinitely, but nothing further could be proven other than 
what has already, which is, that the impact of the Japanese has left its im- 
print upon contemporary Western architecture and art, and unless there is 
some unforeseen change in the trend things are taking we will see a great 
deal more of it for some time to come. 


* The importance of the Greene brothers was recognized in a number of publications 


during the second decade of the present century, and then they were forgotten until 1948 
with the appearance of ‘“‘A New Appreciation of ‘Greene and Greene,’’ The Architectural 
Record, May, pp. 138-140; and Jean Murray Bangs, “Greene and Greene,”’ The Architectural 
Forum, October, pp. 81-89. Also in 1948 the Southern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects awarded them Special Certificates of Merit at a dinner given in their 
honor. Nowhere in Western building have the architects identified themselves with their 
work so completely as have Greene and Greene, in the selection of every tile and brick and 
pane of glass, and in the shaping of every timber that went into their houses. Although 
never in Japan themselves, their high standards for quality were the nearest to those of the 
Far East of all the American builders whose work I have examined, style similarities re 
sulting as a natural consequence, 
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In a letter dated December 28, 1851, Horatio Greenough wrote the following 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


Here is my theory of structure: a scientific arrangement of spaces and forms to functions and 
to site; an emphasis of features proportioned to their gradated importance in function; color 
and ornament to be decided and arranged and varied by strictly organic laws, having a 
distinct reason for each decision; the entire and immediate banishment of all make-shift and 
make-believe, . . I wish to strike a blow for this style now because the aesthetical world 
abhors a vacuum, and ours is just sucking in hostile elements. I mean the excremental cor- 
ruptions of foreign and hostile systems.' 


Condensed in this candid statement is the core of Greenough’s aesthetic thought ; 
implied are some of the scientific, philosophical, and even political ideas that 
conditioned American thought in the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
ideas that were influential in the formation of Greenough’s design concepts. 
Greenough’s letters are perhaps less refined than his essays and speeches, but 
what they lack in polish they compensate for in power, and the letters help 
bring one closer to the man’s personality than does the more formal prose of the 
published material. Hence, most of the quoted passages will be from his less 
familiar letters; it is assumed that the reader is acquainted with Greenough’s 
formal works. To continue, the following is from the letter quoted above. 


I ask permission to occupy your attention for a moment. I am unwilling to invade your 
leisure, but I find the men who are capable of such investigation as I require, are so busy in 
holding each other’s hands and watching each other’s eyes, that I can’t effect a lodgement of 
my whim-wham. I broached a theory ten years since (1843) in the Democratic Review,— 
a theory of structure. My occupations since that time have prevented my doing more than 
to confirm myself in that theory and to ripen it. I find this country in such want of an ap- 
plication practical, immediate and thorough-going of that theory; I find also in the ships 
the carriages and the engines a partial illustration of the doctrine and a glorious foretaste of 
what structure can be in this country in ten years time if men of science and speech will 
come to the rescue of a population struggling amid gewgaws and extravagance after a 
Beauty which will never obey other than the call of genius. The men are not wanting if they 
can be made to see the soundness of the basis. . . I beg you to reflect that this godlike human 
body has no ornament for the same reason that men do not gild gold, that the painted 
flowers are tinted to enable them to take their respective doses of sunlight, and that even 
the mottled and pearly shells are stained for the myriads of the deep and not to charm the 
idle eye as they are here and there tossed in ruin on the shore. This theory is too lovely not 
to be hated by those who are not loving and strong. It is a true theory and will do for all 
structure from a bedstead to a cathedral what the Doric law did for the Parthenon. It will 
produce harmony, for all machines have a family likeness and are blood relations. It will 
not be monotonous for the wants on which it will wait are varied. 


! This letter, and the others written by Greenough and used in this paper, have not been 
published, but they are available at Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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Some of Greenough’s evangelical zeal can be felt in the letters that he sent 
to Emerson in the Fall of 1852. He had been using Emerson’s advice and criti- 
cism in the writing of articles for publication, and in reference to some of them 
he said, “I am quite sure that they are not fit for publication now that I see 
them again, but I believe the views are sound. Still are they in a shape to make 
thinkers think. I care not for the slovenly opus but I am sensitive about the 
materia. I am sure I shall have your candid opinion. I publish nothing as yet. 
I await your answer.’” In another letter sent nine days later Greenough wrote, 
“If you will ponder at leisure the bearing and tendency of the doctrine I have 
set up you will, I think, agree with me that it contemplates changes too vast 
for one lifetime and a subversion of interests too powerful to yield to any mere 
logic.””* And finally in a letter written to Emerson on November 4, 1852, Green- 
ough indicated the relationship between the two men when he wrote, in ref- 
erence to an article, “I wish you to tell me its weak points, since you are the 
man midwife of my babe. I will fight this fight to the end of all time for I believe 
we are after all together. I thought you would be puzzled to (?) my style, its 
like washing dirt and only makes mud of it. A clown is never so clownish as 
when he tries to behave. Perhaps I shall do better as I go along.” But he did 
not “go along,” for he died on December 18, 1852, about six weeks after this 
letter was written. Shortly after his death Emerson said of Greenough that his 
... “tongue was far cunninger to talk than his chisel to carve.’"* 

Greenough, who had spent about twenty of his short forty-seven years outside 
of the United States, was in a good position to observe this country objectively. 
Distance afforded him the advantage of viewing American life in its principal 


* Greenough to Emerson, Sept. 2, 1852, Brooklyn, L. I. 

* Greenough to Emerson, Sept. 11, 1852, Newport, R. I. A portion of this letter was de 
voted to political issues, and Greenough made some interesting observations on the slavery 
problem in the following: ‘“My adhesion to the South is political and is based on a belief that 
once a ship is at sea whatever else we may do we must let her timbers alone. I believe that 
the example of the North and the growthot the Greek and German additions toour population 
will put an end to slavery sooner than any war made upon the South upon moral and Secript- 
ural grounds, precisely because Northern morality coexists peacably with greater woes than 
the woe of slavery. The South drives negroes not by motu-propris but as the agent and 
servant of the North and of Europe. In vain shall we preach abstractions and perfections to 
the South while we offer gold for their tobacco, cotton and sugar. If we are to act upon the 
South fairly, we must begin by withdrawing the demand for slave products ...I am a 
staunch believer in free discussion and have no objection to hearing any amount of abuse of 
slavery and slaveholders, provided there is also a fair hearing for the defence. So far as the 
negro himself is concerned I fully believe and soundly disclose that I believe he can exist 
here only as a bondsman. Are we not a little rash in asserting our own freedom? We are parte 
of an organization, and being such can have no freedom as I understand that term but by 
dissolution of the system of which we are fractional and functional components. Now the 
(idea?) that our law is not in harmony with God’s law and that therefore the result of our 
action will be a reductio ad absurdum. We seek not the law, we ask for relative concepts and 
say one and all, apres moi le deluge. The homo has yet to seek his mission. He has con 
demned his own nature and at the same breath asserted godship. One of these dogmas must 
give way if we are to have other than the see-saw of anarchy and despotism.” 

* Quoted in Wynne, N. & Newhall, B., ‘Horatio Greenough: Herald of Functionalism,”’ 
The American Magazine of Art, 32:1, Jan., 1939. 
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outlines, and, because he was in constant touch with American travelers, he 
was always supplied with adequate data regarding the American scene. So 
when he returned to the United States in 1842 to install his statue of Washington, 
he saw this country with relatively objective eyes and a mind opened and 
broadened by his European experiences. He was horrified by the chaotic pot- 
pourri of styles and the insensitive and provincial misuse of materials that he 
found in the capital city. This, plus the protest aimed against his immodest 
statue, caused him to focus attention on the general problems of art and forced 
him to reevaluate the assumptions that conditioned it. In 1843 his two articles, 
“Remarks on American Art” and “American Architecture,” appeared in the 
U. 8. Magazine and Democratic Review. These make it evident that he not 
only saw through the sham and false veneer of the contemporary work but that, 
in a much deeper and more creative way, he perceived in the prosaic realms of 
shipbuilding, farming, and industry the seeds of a new, living aesthetic. The 
ideas expressed in these articles had been fermenting in his mind before 1843 
as indicated by the following statement which appeared in a letter dated 1839: 
“Tf you have leisure pray tell me your impression of the works of Schinkel, the 
architect, as regards distribution and adaptation; organization in short. That’s 
the germ of future architectures. Science to decide on forms and arrangement 
of parts.’’® These exciting and promising design concepts seem to be amazingly 
oracular, but they were not so much a prophetic invention as they were a recog- 
nition of an aesthetic already present in American culture.® 

Greenough’s thought matured during a period of intense national interest 
and pride; and he, like Jefferson and others before him, was intent on evolving 
an art form that would be suitable for the increasingly self-conscious United 
States. This country was becoming culturally as well as politically independent 
of Europe, in general, England in particular; and this drive for cultural auton- 
omy manifested itself in many different ways. Noah Webster’s ‘“Blue-backed 
Speller,’’ the basic school textbook, appeared in the 1780’s, and it became 
increasingly popular throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. Its 
purpose was not only to standardize American spelling but to inculcate the 
youth with a sense of morals and patriotism. His American Dictionary of the 
American Language was first published in 1828 and helped standardize American 
pronunciation. Studies of American history and biography began to appear in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century; and a national literature was 
being born at this time. The influential North American Review, modelled on 
the British quarterlies, started publication in 1815. This intense nationalistic 
feeling spawned a desire in this country for the literary and plastic arts, but 
America wanted not only an art but an American art. A glance at some of the 
contemporary documents makes this fact immediately evident; a couple of 
examples will serve to vocalize the screams of the American eagle. 

Robert Mills (1781-1855), the architect, provides an illuminating comment 
in the following excerpts from one of his essays. 


* Greenough to Charles Sumner, Nov. 16, 1839, Florence. 
*Wynne & Newhall, op. cit., p. 12. 
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I have always deprecated the servile copying of the buildings of antiquity; we have the same 
principles and materials to work upon that the ancients had, and we should adopt these 
materials to the habits and customs of our people as they did to theirs. There is no objec- 
tion to the use of orders in columns as established by the ancients, for the proportions of 
these are founded upon nature and where we are applying them to the same purposes as 
their architects did we should follow their proportions rigidly. I have regretted to see 
American architects and artists taking European, Asiatic and Egyptian examples for their 
models. We have the same natural models which the ancients had when they formed their 
buildings, their statues, ete., and shall we go to the copy and not to the original for our 
models?.. Our artists.. should never forget the original models of their country, neither 
the customs nor manners of their people, when they execute works of art either for their 
government or for their fellow citizens. Examples of the failure of these artistic works to 
give satisfaction to the public are unfortunately too numerous; the colossal statue of 
Washington within the eastern enclosure of the Capitol at Washington—a splendid work 
—has failed to meet public approval, not only from the costume used but the sitting atti- 
tude of the figure... but let the American visit the Capitol at Richmond and view the 
statue of Washington (Houdon’s) and all other statues fall into the shade before this beau- 
tiful and correct representation of the father of his country ... and I say to the artists: 
Study your country’s tastes and requirements, and make classic ground here for your 
art. Go not to the old world for your examples. We have entered a new era in the history 
of the world; it is our destiny to lead, not to be led. Our vast country is before us and 
our motto Excelsior.” 


Mills’ ideas on nature bear a superficial resemblance to those of Greenough, but 
they certainly lack the consistency and depth of Greenough’s concepts. And in 
the final analysis one uncomfortably feels that this Chamber-of-Commerce-like 
approach is simply a statement of a kind of artistic ‘‘manifest destiny.’’ In the 
following article an anonymous writer criticizes the provincial nature of Ameri- 
can churches and argues inferentially for a more substantial architecture. 
In reference to American churches he said, 


I find that all of them, the modern ones that is, are Gothic, or what is so styled by courtesy 

.. and the fashion, though now some years old, is as universal as ever... indeed, no 
fashionable neighborhood can be considered complete, without its be-pinnacled and be 
buttressed mass of brown freestone ... Trinity, (I suppose it may fairly be christened 
“old Trinity,’’ being in the fourth or fifth year of its age,) has become the fruitful parent of 
a hundred more, all claiming to be Gothic, though Vandalic would often be a fitter term 
... 1 want you to notice, with me, the one grand defect—vice, I might fairly call it 
which runs through nearly all our modern attempts at Gothic churches. It is an ambitious 
straining after effect, not warranted by the space or means at command; a copying of large 
models in little, combining a showy outside with meanness behind the scenes—stone fronts 
ending in brick work; that peculiarly New York style of building, of which our city hall 
furnishes the mode} . . . This shabby-genteel sort of veneering is bad enough at all times, 
but nowhere does it so grate on the feelings, as in a house dedicated to Him who is truth 
itself; and one can’t but fancy it must be up-hill work to worship in spirit and in truth ina 
building, at once pretentious and shabby, lofty in design and diminutive in proportions 
frogs trying to look ox-like. This is the difficulty with all of them; they are small copies of 
large models—regular miniature cathedrals.* 


7 Quoted in appendix to Gallagher, H. M. P., Robert Mills, N. Y., ’35. 
* Anonymous, “Church Architecture in New York,’’ U. S. Magazine and Democratic 
Review, vol. 20, Feb., 1847, p. 139. 
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Both this Pugin-like moralistic argument, and Mills’ quasi-chauvinistic one, 
illustrate sorne of the facets of ante-bellum nationalistic thought. Greenough 
summed up this feeling in a few words. One reads with some embarrassment his 
description of his own ideas on architecture as... “an E pluribus Unum style.’” 

It was generally agreed that a new aesthetic, commensurate with the new 
political and social environment, was needed; but not all agreed on the means 
for achieving this end. Two major schools developed. The older, more popular 
and more easily understood formula was that of the Revivalists led by Jefferson. 

Jefferson believed that the Georgian forms inherited from England were 
inadequate for the needs of the new Republic, and he turned to antiquity for 
the prototypes of new American forms. He chose models from Greece and Rome 
because he felt that the ideals and goals that generated these models were 
similar to those of the new American Republic. He saw that there already 
existed a coincidence of values between the United States and the remote 
classical cultures. So Jefferson appropriated symbols for the newer culture 
that had already successfully served the older ones. This situation was pain- 
fully perverted later in the century by the people whose desiccated and atro- 
phied imaginations led them to use alien symbols as a means of generating the 
attitudes and feelings of a dead civilization. 

The opponents of the Revivalists sought a fundamental break with the 
specific styles of the past; they searched for principles basic to style per se. 
And it is this more progressive and prophetic course of thought—the one asso- 
ciated with Greenough—that will be further pursued in this paper. The pioneers 
of this inchoate, organic aesthetic found the principles of a new art form in the 
biological processes of nature and in the artifacts that were unconsciously con- 
ceived along the functional lines of natural forms. These new aesthetic ideas 
were not the result of a mere isolated intellectual activity; but rather they were 
a manifestation of a fundamental change in our concept of the universe. 

The idea that man and his universe are in a constant state of change, growth, 
and development has been one of the most pervasive and influential in the last 
century and a half. Not introduced suddenly, this notion that man is just one 
of many elements in an endless continuum of animate and inanimate substances 
took many generations to formulate; Darwin’s Origin of the Species, published 
in 1859, marked the climax, not the beginning, of this area of thought. Already 
in the eighteenth century the rationalists were beginning to show an interest in 
the concept of progress.’ 

As early as 1749 Buffon (1707-88), one of the Encyclopedists, had published 
a detailed exposition of the growth of natural forms from their beginnings to 
their culmination in man. He saw nature not as a static assemblage but asa... . 
“system of laws established by the Creator for the existence of things and the 
succession of beings.’’ Nature is an eternal process, ‘“Time, space, and matter 
are its means; the universe is its object; motion and life is its goal.’ More 


* Letter from Greenough to Sumner, op. cit. 

'° Scientific ideas were taken primarily from Randall, J. H., The Making of the Modern 
Mind, Cambridge, Mass., p. 458 ff. 

" Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, introduction, quoted in Randall, ibid., p. 462. 
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fully developed along this line are the following ideas expressed by Herder (1744— 
1803) in his Philosophy of History (1774). 


Has there not been progress and development in a higher sense? The growing tree, the 
struggling man, must pass through various stages always progressing. But the striving is not 
simply individual and temporal, it is eternal. No one is alone in his age; he builds on what 
goes before. The past and the present are the bases of the future. This the analysis of na- 
ture and of God’s works in general shows. Thus it is also with the human race. The Egyptian 
could not be without the Oriental; the Greek built on both; the Roman rose upon the 
shoulders of the entire world. Genuine progress, constant development, even if no in- 
dividual gain nothing thereby, this is the purpose of God in history."* 


A scientific theory of origins was first formulated in the field of astronomy. 
Laplace (1749-1827), in his Treatise on Celestial Mechanics (1799), dealt. with 
the problem of the origin and development of the solar system. Newton had 
assumed that the universe and its laws were created by God fully developed at 
a single moment and for a specific purpose; and the solar system, having been 
built like a machine, was activated in a single stroke. The machine operated 
cyclically, according to Newton; it did not develop. In contrast, Laplace hy- 
pothesized that the solar system was originally a great nebula containing a 
central kernel. Upon cooling, this gaseous nebula condensed into concentric 
rings from which planets were eventually formed. This theory is significant 
because it deals with solar activity as a process and not merely as a reoceurring 
motion; and the hypothesis also provided the geologists with the basis for their 
ideas concerning the growth of the present earth’s form. 

The Principles of Geology, published by Charles Lyell (1797-1875) in 1830, 
emphasized the notion that the earth’s form is the result of the action of natural 
forces over immense lengths of time. Quoted in the work is the following passage 


by Playfair. 


Amid all the revolutions of the globe, the economy of nature has been uniform and her laws 
are the only things which have resisted the general movement. The rivers and the rocks, the 
seus and the continents have been changed in all their parts; but the laws which direct those 
changes, and the rules to which they are subject, have remained invariably the same." 


But the most revolutionary of all the new views of the world were the ideas 
concerning the origins of present forms of life; Lamarck (1744-1829) formulated 
the following theory to explain the evolution of living species. 


(1) Life by its internal forces tends continually to increase the volume of every body that 
possesses it, as well as to increase the size of all the parts of the body up to a limit which 
brings it about. (2) The production of a new organ or part results from a new need or want, 
which continues to be felt, and from the new movement which this need initiates and 
causes to continue. (3) The development of organs and their force or power of action are 
always in direct relation to the employment of these organs. (4) All that has been acquired 
or altered in the organization of individuals during their life is preserved by generation, 
and transmitted to new individuals which proceed from those which have undergone those 
changes ."* 


8 Herder, in Randall, ibid., p. 463. 
Quoted in Randall, ibid., ‘p. 485. 
4 Ibid., p. 487. 
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The classic statement concerning the evolution of species came, of course, 
with Darwin’s Origin of the Species. Clearly, the concept of evolution was al- 
ready established around the beginning of the century. What was needed, then, 
was a body of evidence and a valid causal explanation to substantiate the 
theory. Darwin’s evidence, gathered from geographical distribution, paleon- 
tology, comparative anatomy, embryology, and from experimental breeding, 
convinced the biologists that evolution is a fact. And his theory on the mech- 
anism of evolution provided a convincing explanation of the phenomenon. 

The result of all this explanation along specific scientific lines was a new world 
view. The world was no longer perceived as a static, closed-circuit mechanism ; 
rather it was seen as a dynamic, evolutionary organism. It had changed from 
the self-contained action of a watch to the unfolding process of a tree. And 
Greenough, with the sensitivity and foresight of a robin, was one of the first to 
feel the change in the intellectual climate and to announce it in the emotional 
realm of art. And his proclamation preceded by several decades its counterparts 
in other realms of human experience. Greenough was the outstanding spokesman 
for the new organic aesthetic, but he had several notable progenitors. 

Thomas Paine (1737-1809), the seditious corset-maker, was one of the first 
to oppose Jeffersonian Revivalism. He considered it foolish to admire the Greeks 
and Romans; if anything they would have admired us had they the opportunity 
to know us. With his characteristic scorn for the decadence of the old world 
and his energetic pride in the new, he said, “I have no notion of yielding the 
palm of the United States to any Grecians or Romans that were ever born!’’!® 
But the important feature of Paine’s thought was not this destructively critical 
clement but the truly creative ideas that he utilized in the design and construc- 
tion of his metal bridge. 

Paine managed to find time between revolutions'® to tinker with mechanical 
gadgets, and the most significant of his inventions was a cast iron bridge. Me- 
chanics was his hobby; he was fond of doodling geometric designs and calcu- 
lating stresses in imaginary mechanical systems. And when the problem of 
spanning the 400 foot Schuylkill River arose in the 1780’s, Paine designed a 
structure for it. Because of the swiftness of the river and the intermittent freezing 
and thawing during the winter, the use of a system of piers was generally under- 
stood to be impractical. So, he designed a bridge that could be prefabricated in a 
foundry and that could span the 400 feet with one arch, thus eliminating the 
need for piers within the river itself.” 


1® Quoted in Larkin, Oliver W., Art and Life in America, New York, 1949, p. 79. 

‘© Paine is generally considered to have been a warlike revolutionary. Revolutionary he 
was, but he detested the use of war as a means of settling disputes. Regarding gunpowder he 
said, ‘‘When I consider the wisdom of nature I must think that she endowed matter with this 
extraordinary property for other purposes than that of destruction. Poisons are capable of 
other uses than that of killing. If the power which an ounce of gunpowder contains could be 
detailed out as steam or water can be, it would be a most commodious natural power.’’ 
Reading this humanistic statement in our own craven age of the atomic bomb makes one 
realize how well Paine understood the modern world. The statement can be found in Van 
der Weyde, The Life and Works of Thomas Paine, vol. 1, N. Y., 1925. 

? Paine’s biographers claim that no trace of the bridge model or drawings can be found, 
but one can grasp the character of the structure from the literary descriptions left by Paine. 
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Paine’s bridge was not the first to be designed in cast iron; the Coalbrookdale 
Bridge over the Severn River, England, with a span of about one hundred feet, 
was built by Abraham Darby III in 1775-79. But, whereas this bridge was 
cast in fifty foot sections—obviously an extremely clumsy method of fabrication 
—Paine’s structure was built up of small, manageable cast iron units linked 
linearly like voussoirs for any size arch. Each unit was a kind of space crate that 
could be easily fabricated in a shop and erected on the site; and thus Paine 
exploited new industrial materials and techniques in an unusually farsighted 
and skillful manner. The bridge is interesting not only for its own sake but for 
the ideas associated with it. 

Sensitive to the natural forms about him, Paine described the bridge as 
follows: 


... I took the idea of constructing it from a spider’s web, of which it resembles a section, 
and I naturally supposed, that when Nature enabled that insect to make a web, she taught 
it the best method of putting it together. Another idea I have taken from Nature is, that of 
increasing the strength of matter by causing it to act over a larger space than it would 
occupy in a solid state, as is evidenced in the bones of animals, quills of birds, reeds, canes, 
etc., which, were they solid with the same quantity of material, would have the same 
weight with a much less degree of strength. As the construction of the ... arch admits, in 
practise, any species of curve with equal facility, I set off in preference to all others a 
catenarian arch. 


In explanation of the advantages of his method of construction and choice of 
curve, he said, 


A method of extending the span and lessening the height of arches has always been the 
desideratum of bridge architecture. But it has other advantages. It renders capable of be- 
coming a portable manufacture, as they may, on this construction, be made and sent to any 
part of the world ready to be erected; and at the same time it greatly increases the mag 
nificence, elegance, and beauty of bridges, it considerably lessens their expense, and their 
appearance by repainting will ever be new; and as they may be erected in all situations 
where stone bridges can be erected, they may, moreover, be erected in certain situations 
where, on account of ice, infirm foundations in the’ beds of rivers, low shores, and various 
other causes, stone bridges cannot be erected. The last convenience, and which is not in 


The arch is built up of five foot rectangular cast iron frames; these space crates act like 
voussoirs when they are joined linearly; and the resulting structure looks like an arched 
truss. He built a thirteen foot model which he had set up on Benjamin Franklin’s lawn near 
his house in Philadelphia. And then, acting upon Franklin’s advice, Paine took the model 
first to France in 1787 to be inspected by the Academy of Sciences, and then to England for 
inspection by the British iron-masters. An English patent was granted him in 1788, and a 
110 foot iron model was built and set up on Paddington Green, London. It generated a 
considerable amount of public interest (it foreshadowed, in this respect, the Crystal Pal 
ace); and the public was invited to “‘test”’ it by walking across it. Paine lost interest in the 
bridge around 1789, and he then turned his attention to English and French polities. After 
he left England in 1789, his patents were unscrupulously appropriated by a company di- 
rected by Rowland Burdon, and the Sunderland Bridge was built using both Paine’s ideas 
and the materials from his London model. An illustration of the Sunderland Bridge, along 
with a few details, may be seen in Mock, E. B., The Architecture of Bridges, N. Y., 1949. For 
other biographical data see, Blunck, R., Thomas Paine, Berlin, 1936; Conway, M.D., The 
Writings of Thomas Paine, N. Y., 1896; Van der Weyde, The Life and Works of Thomas 
Paine, N. Y., 1925; and Woodward, W. E., Tom Paine, N. Y., 1945. 
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considerable, that I shall mention is, that after they are erected, they may very easily be 
taken down without injury to the materials of construction, and be re-erected elsewhere. 


There are several points of interest in Paine’s statement. To begin with, his 
use of the spider web as a model for the bridge is totally erroneous, because the 
resemblance between the two structures is merely a superficial one. On the one 
hand the spider’s structure is based entirely on linear elements in tension, and 
the well-articulated form of the web clearly expresses the tensile relationship of 
its members. Paine’s bridge, on the other hand, is built up of compression 
members, each structural unit acting like a voussoir in a stone arch. There is, 
of course, a visual likeness between the two structural systems, but mechan- 
ically they have no correspondence. His ideas concerning the efficiency of mate- 
rials and the optimum shape of the arch are, however, valid and extremely 
perceptive. 

Paine recognized the fact that the strength of a beam or column increases as 
its material is moved away from its neutral axis. Indeed, the great strength- 
weight ratio of quills, bones, and reeds is accounted for by this kind of distribu- 
tion of material. And the modern engineer has given expressive form to this 
phenomenon in the rolled steel “I’’ beam. Paine’s use of the catenary curve" is 
another example of his intuitive feeling for the economics of form, because this 
arch has proved itself in recent times to be the most efficient one for large-scale 
structures, the magnificent aircraft hangars at Orly, France (built in 1916, 
destroyed in World War I1) being a good example. Prophetic also is his recog- 
nition of the inherent qualities and advantages of factory production and de- 
mountable, interchangeable units, when he talks about the wonderful flexibility 
of his bridge. This technological dream was realized about sixty years later in the 
Crystal Palace in London. 

In some cases Paine used natural forms with great skill based on a clear under- 
standing of their inherent structural properties; and in other instances, such as 
the spider web analogy, he grasped only the surface aspect of the phenomenon 
and remained ignorant of the real basis for the form. The important factor, 
however, was not so much Paine’s aptitude in using this incipient organic 
design approach but in his attitude that led him to attempt to utilize the forms 


18 Letter from Paine to Sir George Staunton, 1789. 

1* Thomas Jefferson was interested in the bridge and he gave Paine advice, criticism, and 
encouragement. A good idea of the universality of Jefferson’s mind is afforded by his com- 
ments on the catenary arch. In 1787 he wrote, ‘‘You hesitate between the catenary and por- 
tion of a circle. I have lately received from Italy a treatise on the equilibrium of arches, by 
the Abbé Mascheroni . . . I find that the conclusions of his demonstration are, that every 
part of the catenary is in perfect equilibrium. It is a great point, then, in a new experiment 
to adopt the sole arch, where the pressure will be equally borne by every point of it. If any 
one point is pushed with accumulated pressure, it will introduce a danger, foreign to the 
essential part of the plan... To say another word of the catenarian arch, without caring 
about mathematical demonstrations, its nature proves it to be in equilibrio at every point. 
It is the arch formed by a string fixed at both ends, and swaying loose in all the intermediate 
points. Thus at liberty, they must finally take that position, wherein every one will be 
equally pressed; forif any one were more pressed than the neighboring point, it would give 
way from the flexibility of the matter of the string.’’ From Seitz, D. C., ‘Thomas Paine, 
Bridge Builder,’ Virginia Quarterly Review, Oct., 1927, p. 571. 
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and design principles of nature in his thinking. In this respect he was clearly a 
very worthy forerunner of Greenough. Closer to him, however, in time and 
spirit was the expansive, transcendent figure of Emerson. 

Standing deeply rooted like a mighty swamp cedar amid the intellectual soils 
and currents of his time, Emerson channeled virtually all of human experience 
through his frame, and he transmuted his rich experiences into meaningful but 
often incomplete ideas concerning man’s intellectual and emotional being. And 
his ideas about the nature of the universe and man’s position in it had a pro- 
found effect on Greenough’s thought. 

Two years before Greenough’s first articles appeared Emerson set down in an 
essay his own ideas on nature and art,”° and this essay provides a fairly complete 
exposition of his position on the subject. He wrote that man’s soul partakes of, 
and is subservient to, the universal mind which manifests itself in the phe- 
nomena of nature. Art, which is the creation of the soul, must therefore be 
dependent upon nature. 


There is but one Reason. The mind that made the world is not one mind, but the mind. 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of the same. And every work of art is a more or 
less pure manifestation of the same. Therefore we arrive at this conclusion, ... that the 
delight which a work of art affords, seems to arise from our recognizing init the mind that 
formed Nature again in active operation. The artist, who is to produce a work which is to 
be admired not by his friends or his townspeople or his contemporaries, but by all men; and 
which is to be more beautiful to the eye in proportion to its culture, must disindividualize 
himself, and be a man of no party, and no manner, and no age, but one through whom the 
soul of all men circulates, as the common air through his lungs. He must work in the spirit 
in which we conceive a prophet to speak, or an angel of the Lord to act, that is, he is not 
to speak his own words, or do his own works, or think his own thoughts, but he is to be an 
organ through which the universal mind acts. 


One is struck by the likeness between merson’s ideas and those of Paul Klee 
when the latter says, .. . “chosen are those artists who penetrate to the region 
of that secret place where primeval power nurtures al! evolution. ... There, 
where the power-house of all time and space— call it brain or heart of creation 
activates every function; who is the artist who would not dwell there? In the 
womb of nature, at the source of creation, where the secret key to all 
lies guarded.’ Emerson defines art as 


The conscious utterance of thought, by speech or action to any end... From the first 
imitative babble of a child to the despotism of eloquence; from the first pile of toys or chip 
bridge, to the masonry of Eddystone Lighthouse or the Erie Canal; .. . from the simplest 
expedient of private prudence to the American Constitution; from its first to its last works 
Art is the spirit’s voluntary use and combination of things to serve its end. The Will dis 
tinguishes it as a spiritual action. 


This idea that the willed act is, by definition, a creative one, is troubling; be- 
cause the Will may on the one hand create the crystalline purity of a Mozart 
concerto but it may, on the other hand, create the brutal nightmare of Hitler’s 
Buchenwald. And Emerson’s view does not seem to allow for the difference; 


29 “*Thoughts on Art,” The Dial, 1:3, Jan., 1841, pp. 367-378. Except where indicated, all 
of Emerson’s statements are taken from this article. 
Lecture “On Modern Art,”’ delivered at Jena, 1924. 
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perhaps this is just in keeping with his general failure to recognize the existence 
of evil in the world. 


To continue, Emerson arbitrarily divides the arts into the useful and the 
fine, and each is related to the forces of nature in its own peculiar way. In the 
useful arts, 


... the omnipotent agent is Nature; all human acts are satellites to her orb. Nature is the 
representative of the universal mind, and the law becomes this,—that Art must be a com- 
plement to Nature, strictly subsidiary ... Nature tyrannizes over our works. They must 
be conformed to her laws or they will be ground to powder by her omnipresent activity 
.. . Nature is ever interfering with Art. You cannot build your house or pagoda as you will, 
but as you must . . . The Leaning Tower can only lean so far. The verandah or pagoda roof 
can curve upward only to a certain point. The slope of your roof is determined by the weight 
of snow. It is only within narrow limits that the discretion of the architect may range. 
Gravity, wind, sun, rain, the size of men and animals, and such like, have more to say than 
he. It is the law of fluids that prescribe the shape of the boat—keel, rudder, and bow—and, 
in the finer fluid above, the form and tackle of the sails. Man seems to have no option about 
his tools, but merely the necessity to learn from Nature what will fit best, as if he were 
fitting ascrew oradoor . . . if we work within (nature’s limits) she yields us all her strength. 
All powerful action is performed, by bringing the forces of Nature to bear upon our objects 
... What is it that gives force to the blow of the axe or crowbar? Is it the muscles of the 
laborer’s arm, or is it the attraction of the whole globe below it on the axe or bar? In short, 
in all our operations we seek not ts use our own, but to bring a quite infinite force to bear. 


The fine arts, treated differently by Emerson, are related to nature on an 
idealistic level. But here too, the artistic activity is subject to the physical limita- 


tions imposed by nature; and, even though Emerson treats separately the useful 
and the fine arts, he really argues for the unity of the two. 


Here again the prominent fact is the subordination of man. His art is the least part of his 
work of art. Music, eloquence, poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture. This is a rough 
enumeration of the Fine Arts. It will be seen that in each of these Arts there is much that is 
not spiritual. Hach has a material basis, and in each the creating intellect is crippled in 
some degree by the stuff on which it works... (as an example,)... In painting, bright 
colors stimulate the eye, before yet they are harmonized into a landscape . . . the pleasure 
that a noble temple gives us, is only in part owing to the temple. It is exalted by the beauty 
of sunlight, by the play of clouds, by the landscape around it, by its groupings with the 
houses, and trees, and towers in its vicinity .. . the artist does not feel himself to be the 
parent of his work and is as much surprised at the effect as we, that we are so unwilling 
to impute our best sense of any work of Art to the author. The very highest praise that we 
can attribute to any (artist) is that he actually possessed the thought or feeling with which 
he has inspired us . . . We fear that Allston and Greenough did not foresee and design all the 
effect they produce on us. Our Arts are happy hits. We are like the musician on the lake, 
whose melody is sweeter than he knows, or like a traveller, surprised by a mountain echoe 
whose trivial word returns to him in romantic thunders. In view of these facts I say that 
the power of Nature predominates over the human will in all works of even the Fine Arts, in 
all that respects their material and external circumstances, Nature paints the best part of 
the picture .. . For all the advantages to which I have adverted are such as the artist did 
not consciously produce. He relied on their aid, he put himself in the way to receive aid 
from some of them, but he saw that his planting and his watering waited for the sunlight of 
Nature, or was vain... A masterpiece of Art has in the mind a fixed place in the chain of 
being, as much as a plant or a crystal ...The whole language of men .. . points at the 
belief .. . that the individual mind became for the moment the vent of the mind of hu- 
manity. Herein is the explanation of the analogies which exist in all the Arts. They are 
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the reappearance of one mind, working in many materials to many temporary ends. Raphael 
paints wisdom, Handel sings it, Phidias carves it, Shakespeare writes it, Wren builds it, 
Washington arms it, Watt mechanizes it . . . Arising out of eternal reason, one and perfect, 
whatever is beautiful rests on the foundation of the necessary and the useful. The plumage 
of the bird, the mimic plumage of the insect, has a reason for its rich colors in the constitu- 
tion of the animal. Fitness is so inseparable an accompaniment of beauty, that it has been 
taken for it. The most perfect form to answer an end is so far beautiful. In the mind of 
the artist, could we enter there, we should see the sufficient reason for the last flourish and 
tendril of his works just as every tint and spine in the sea-shell preéxists in the secreting 
organs of the fish. We feel in seeing a noble building, which rhymes well, as we do in hearing 
a perfect song, that it is spiritually organic, that is, had a necessity in nature, for being, was 
one of the possible forms in the Divine mind, and is now only discovered and executed by 
the artist, not arbitrarily composed by him. And so every genuine work of Art has as much 
reason for being as the earth and the sun. The gayest charm of beauty has a root in the 
constitution of things. 


Thus, Emerson developed the philosophical basis for an organic aesthetic, 
which recognized a close correspondence between the useful and the beautiful, 
a relationship so well expressed by Greenough in his succinct definition of beauty 
... “as the promise of function.”” But Emerson seems to have had difficulty in 
correlating his wonderful insights with earlier art forms. In reference to these 
forms he said, “We see how each work of art sprang irresistibly from necessity. . . . 
the Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tartar tent.... the Gothic church plainly 
originated in a rude adaptation of forest trees... . The amphitheatre of the old 
Romans ... (has its origin in) the crowd running together to see any fight, 
sickness or odd appearance in the street. The first comers gather round in a 
circle; those behind stand on tiptoe; further back they climb on fences . . . so as 
to make a cup... The architect put benches on this order, and enclosed the 
cup with a wall, and behold a coliseum.’’ Emerson may have failed to under- 
stand the essential character of ancient art forms, but he did come to a sound 
understanding of the humanistic and aesthetic potential of his immediate world. 
When he talks of his own world he reveals his firm grasp of its realities and, in 
a most moving way, the realities of our own mid-twentieth-century world. 


Beauty will not come at the call of a legislature, nor will it repeat in England and America 
its history in Greece. It will come, as always, unannounced, and spring up between the feet 
of brave and earnest men. It is vain that we look for genius to reiterate its miracles in the 
old arts; it is its instinct to find beauty and holiness in new and necessary facts, in the field 
and road-house, in the shop and mill. Proceeding from a religious heart it will raise to a 
divine use the railroad, the insurance office, the joint-stock company; our law, our primary 
assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic battery, the electric jar, the prism, and the chem 

ist’s retort, in which we seek now only an economic use. Is it not the selfish and even cruel 
aspect which belongs to our great mechanical works, to mills, railways, and machinery, 
the effect of the mercenary impulses which these works obey? When its errands are noble 
and adequate, a steamboat bridging the Atlantic between old and New England and arriv 

ing at its ports with the punctuality of a planet, is a step of man into harmony with nature 
... WHEN SCIENCE IS LEARNED IN LOVE, AND ITS POWERS ARE WIELDED 
BY LOVE, THEY WILL APPEAR THE SUPPLEMENTS AND CONTINUATIONS OF 
THE MATERIAL CREATION .# 


Emerson’s words, so simple, sweet, and sane, bring to mind a statement made 


2 “‘Art,”’ Essays of R. W. Emerson, N. Y., 1941, p. 124. 
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recently by another great personality, one who also had the courage to think 
and speak in terms of love when he talked about very much the same problem, 
and said: 


This cannot be an easy life. We shall have a rugged time of it to keep our minds open and to 
keep them deep, to keep our sense of beauty and our ability to make it, and our occasional 
ability to see it, in places remote and strange and unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged time 
of it, all of us, in keeping these gardens in our villages, in keeping open the manifold, 
intricate, casual paths, to keep these flourishing in a great open windy world; but this is, as 
I see it, the condition of man; and in this condition we can help, because we can love one 
another.* 


One feels that both men, separated in time by about one hundred years, are 
speaking the same language. And Greenough too, although not operating at as 
high a level as they, shared this language. He was very articulate in the specific 
vocabulary of the plastic arts; indeed, his formulation of an organic aesthetic is 
more direct and practical than Emerson’s. As suggested by Metzger, Greenough’s 
pronouncement of the organic aesthetic is superior to Emerson’s, probably 
because the sculptor had a surer grasp of the actual mechanics of the plastic 
arts than did the more philosophically oriented Emerson.* He was an oracle and 
a sage who inspired men to farm the fields that he had plowed. So, just as Whit- 
man could be considered Emerson’s “poet,’’ Greenough may be thought of as 
his “artistic spokesman.” 

This examination of some of the ideas circulating around Greenough was 
not undertaken merely as an exercise in the scholarly parlor-game of “‘influences”’ 
nor as a means of vitiating his contribution. But rather, the study is intended as 
a sketch of some segments of the intellectual atmosphere of the period so as to 
see more clearly this rich area of thought. In the process Greenough’s achieve- 
ment can be viewed in its proper perspective; his sensitive and deeply felt 
insight is seen now more as a culmination of a fertile vein of thought than as 
a beginning. For who followed Greenough? 
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THE VARIATION FORM AND SYNTHESIS OF ARTS 
JOSEPH YASSER 


The synthesis of arts has been the dream of many great artists, both in ancient 
and in modern times. The Greeks in antiquity, Richard Wagner in Western 
civilization, Alexander Skriabin in prerevolutionary Russia, as well as other 
outstanding personalities,—all have sought the realization of this lofty and 
alluring idea. Their calculation has been quite simple in this respect: if, they 
reasoned, each art individually is capable of making a deep impression upon 
our minds and of lifting us to soaring spiritual heights, then a combination of 
the arts—music, poetry, painting, dance—is bound to increase and deepen this 
impression, to enhance it, and ultimately to lead us to the highest state of 
genuine emotional tension possible to us—the state of ecstasy. 

This blunt “arithmetic,” so obvious and incontestable in theory, turned 
out, however, to be highly complicated in practice. Because of its inner and 
specific formal characteristics, an individual art could not be used as a mere 
mathematical “item” in a general artistic synthesis. In many attempts of this 
kind, each art had to be in some way adjusted to another; it had to yield some 
of its inalienable rights and at times to relinquish certain features which con- 
stituted its substance. Thus, Wagner was compelled to sacrifice some very 
essential elements of musical form for the sake of mere scenic action, so that 
his works, great as they are in other respects, suffer at least from one general 
organic defect—structural amorphism—which often creates a rather uncom- 
fortable feeling in a musical listener. Similarly, the great masters of the ballet 
are frequently forced to make a whole series of compromises for the sake of the 
musical works interpreted by them, since the structure of these works does not 
always meet the requirements of strict choreographic logic. The situation is 
reversed, that is, the disadvantage is on the side of music, when the latter is 
specially composed for a choreographic work, or even simply “inspired”’ by it. 
For, in instances of this sort, music is inevitably poured into the preconceived, 
and often quite routine metric molds of the dance forms. And although many 
remarkable musical compositions have been written in those very forms, they 
still do not represent the most perfect medium for musical expression. In other 
words, those forms do not fully reveal the profound substance of an independent 
musical language, and essentially are no more nor less than successful instances 
of the same artistic compromise. 

The above is true, in no small measure, of other arts as well. Thus, painting— 
essentially a static art—frequently becomes unspontaneously dynamic in scenic 
action. In the same way, the art of poetry, while it possesses its own laws of 
prosodic “pulsation,” is either subordinated, in songs, to the musical rhythm, 
or else dominates the latter; in both cases the result contradicts the idea of 
equa! participation of two or more arts in a common synthesis. 

These illustrations reveal with sufficient clarity the highly complex character 
of the problem of “art synthesis’’—or Gesamtkunstwerk in Wagner’s phraseology — 
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and this complexity may in turn explain the large number of failures to be found 
on the road of its practical fulfillment. The works in which two or more syn- 
thesized arts impress us more powerfully than each of them separately, are singu- 
larly few. And one need hardly add that artistic creation has reached the highest 
peaks, so far, in the individual arts—not in their combination, complete or 
partial. Thus, the symphony and sonata, riot the oratorio, the tonal poem and 
the dance suite, still reign supremely in music; the colored movie-cartoon, 
despite its cleverness, has neither killed nor minimized the “‘static’’ art of paint- 
ing; opera has not replaced drama; and even the artistic song has not ousted 
pure poetry. 

This being the case, little wonder that the idea of an all-embracing “art 
synthesis” had not attained such wide recognition as might have been expected. 
It would probably have lost even more in the eyes of the artistic world, were it 
not for the perennial manifestations of at least one very vital art, whose existence 
in absolutely unblended form is well-nigh unthinkable—the art of choreography. 
No modern attempts to emancipate this art, to separate it from the sphere of 
music, have produced any striking results thus far, and it is not likely that such 
attempts will ever be crowned with universal and unequivocal success. We may 
rest assured, therefore, that as long as there exists even this single instance of 
an art inseparable from another one, the idea of an “art synthesis” will never 
be dropped. For in choreography, invariably connected with music, we have, 
at any rate, the nucleus of such a synthesis. And this nucleus—imperfect, per- 
haps, yet actual—will leave us no peace until the entire problem under considera- 
tion is ultimately solved. 

We have mentioned above that it is the inner and specific formal characteris- 
tics of the different arts that stand in the way of their full organic welding into a 
single synthesis. Hence, it is apparent that a satisfactory solution of our problem 
is possible upon one condition only: the finding of a certain universal artistic 
form capable of embodying each of the several combined arts in a natural way 
without infringing upon the rights of any one of them. To try to “fabricate” 
such a form would be nonsensical, of course, since true art does not admit of 
artificiality. Consequently, it has to be sought among forms already in existence 
and, above all, among those that have been historically tested, at least, in one 
of the artistic domains. Which then of those forms can claim the characteristics 
of universality we are looking for, a universality that is prerequisite for an art 
synthesis? 

The answer to this question, or at least the suggestion of one possible way of 
solving the problem, the writer received some years ago while watching the 
performance of “Paganini,” produced by the Ballet Russe through the combined 
efforts of three outstanding figures in Russian art: Rachmaninoff, Fokine and 
Soudeikine (all of them, incidentally, no longer now among the living). This 
remarkable production, a veritable model of artistic ingenuity and concentration, 
was capeble, it seems, of satisfying even the most irreconcilable adversaries of 
the “art synthesis” idea. For here, unquestionably, was achieved that live 
coordination of different arts commonly understood as their organic fusion, 
contrary to their mere mechanical combination or juxtaposition. Perhaps for 
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the first time, the spectator was relieved, in this stage presentation, from that 
usual but unnatural mental procedure when music, dance and painting are per- 
ceived as three externally simultaneous but internally separate artistic acts, 
each claiming its own raison d’étre, its specific logic with regard to form and 
development. This was certainly an achievement of no small magnitude and, 
as such, it deserves to be impartially examined even at present by way of a 
belated reflection. 

As commonly known, the music of Rachmaninoff used for this ballet was 
composed independently from it; in fact, this music has been enjoying for 
several years—and indeed still continues to enjoy—considerable popularity as a 
separate concert piece for piano and orchestra under the title “Rhapsody on a 
Theme by Paganini.”” The composition is written in the form of variations, and 
this fact, we may note at once, represents the starting point and the central 
idea of the entire discussion that follows. It will be expedient, therefore, first to 
see what constitutes the essence of this particular form. 

“Theme and Variations” is one of the oldest and, considering its manifold 
species, most widely used forms in music. It may even be said that the very 
beginning of music as an organized art is indebted almost entirely to this form. 
For in those remote days when no notion whatever regarding the technique of 
musical composition yet existed, a purely instinctive effort to create the simplest 
musical form expressed itself ordinarily in a single melody continuously re- 
peated, but each time with a slight change. This sort of repetition, which evi- 
dently strives for constant invigoration of artistic interest by means of unexpected 
deviations from the original, is precisely what constitutes the essence of musical 
variations. The latter may be short or long, artless or intricate, vocal or instru- 
mental; they can be performed on a simple shepherd’s pipe as well as by a full 
symphony orchestra—all this in no wise alters their fundamental principle, for 
the very idea of variations finds its embodiment in all these instances, regardless 
of any other factors. 

But is this idea the exclusive property of music? Certainly not. For the prin- 
ciple of vivifying artistic interest through diverse repetitions of a single motif 
can be applied to all the arts without exception. As a matter of fact, this prin- 
ciple has been actually used by them from time immemorial, although it is only 
in music that it has been known under the technical name of ‘Theme and 
Variations.”’ In folkloristic art, the varied repetitions of a graphic design, of a 
verbal expression or of a dance movement, is so apparent that there is no need 
to illustrate it with examples. But this principle of variations has its place in 
the different branches of highly developed art as well, although it has not always 
been consistently recognized here as such, or else it has appeared under different 
names. One may easily detect it, for instance, in landscape painting, where the 
varied repetitions of one and the same compositional motif on different spatial 
planes is almost universal and, incidentally, serves as one of the most reliable 
methods of conveying perspective. The technique of variations in poetry is 
expressed in many ways, in which all sorts of permutations of the same (or 
similar) lines and rhymed words in different strophes revolving around a single 
“theme,” are utilized very widely. It is hardly necessary to mention the variation 
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principle in choreography, since here its use—an unconscious one, perhaps, 
most of the time—is inescapable in great measure, owing to the apparent physio- 
logical limitations of body movements. 

Generally speaking, the principle of thematic variations is flexible to such an 
extent that it is not difficult to trace it also in many non-artistic domains, even 
in our very ways of thought, as well as in our emotional experiences. However, 
it is already sufficiently evident that this principle possesses intrinsically certain 
unmistakable elements of universality, by virtue of which it may be applied in 
any artistic field. Consequently, “Theme and Variations” is that sought-for 
universal form, that common denominator, capable of uniting the different arts 
and of fusing them into a single artistic synthesis. And it is in the utilization of 
this form that one at least of the secrets of the “Paganini” success has probably 
been rooted. Let us now look back at this memorable production at closer range. 

There is little need to dilate upon the quality of Rachmaninoff’s creative art. 
He is a composer whose music is not only universally recognized but also easily 
comprehended. Besides, he is known to have expressed himself in almost every 
type of musical composition. In particular, he is a master of the variation form 
which he has used more than once, each time with increasing felicity. In the 
“Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini’? Rachmaninoff’s command of this form 
reaches a very high degree of perfection. One finds here not only purely structural 
(mainly rhythmical) variety, so important in variations, but also emotional 
variety that goes far beyond mere changes of tempo and mode, ordinarily 
resorted to in works of this kind. In fact, some of these “rhapsodic” variations 
could even easily pass for independent pieces were it not for their melodic 
connection—sometimes remote, but undeniable— with the fundamental theme. 

The unification by Rachmaninoff of these variations under the general title 
of a “Rhapsody” points somewhat to a narrative character of the entire work, 
to a certain “idea’”’ in it. This is indirectly confirmed by the recurrent appearance, 
in some of the variations, of the medieval funeral chant Dies /rae, which already 
seems to suggest some sort of a hidden story. Quite possibly this story was but 
vaguely sensed by the composer in the course of his creation, and it may not 
even have crystallized at all in his mind before the subsequent alliance of his 
music with choreography. This fact, however, does not in any way minimize the 
immense theatrical potentialities of Rachmaninoff’s “Rhapsody,” which were 
evidently at once realized by that experienced ballet master, Fokine. His réle 
in the choreographic representation of this work must be discussed separately. 

“Paganini” as staged by Fokine was more than a mere picturesque ballet 
spectacle, based on a well-knit story to the accompaniment of attractive music 
It should be stated, in the first place, that this production has revealed Fokine’s 
profound psychological penetration into the very essence of Rachmaninoff’s 
music, as well as into that of the semi-legendary figure of the famous Italian 
violin virtuoso who inspired it. Only because of this preliminary condition was it 
possible to achieve the inner truth with which the spirit and character of Rach- 
maninoff’s “Rhapsody”’ has been conveyed here, not to speak of the many un- 
common features portraying the exceptionally colorful life of Paganini himself. 
And this condition no doubt predetermined, to a considerable extent, that or- 
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ganic fusion of music and choreography which, as already mentioned, has 
acquired the form of artistic synthesis. 

Let us recall, furthermore, that the basic characteristic of this synthesis, in 
general, is not only the live coordination of different arts but, in so far as is 
possible, also an independent development of their common fundamental idea 
within the individual sphere of each. If the spontaneous impressions of one 
spectator may be trusted in this respect, then this very relationship between 
different arts actually did take place in the ‘“Paganini’”’ production. Concretely 
speaking, the gradual and manifold development of the fundamental choreo- 
graphic “theme” (a set of primary angular gestures) in Fokine’s different varia- 
tions run parallel to a similar development of the fundamental musical theme in 
Rachmaninoff’s different. variations, both themes having been but two aspects 
of the same idea underlying their common manifestation. 

The organic parallelism between music and choreography attained by Fokine 
in this work was something quite different froin what one ordinarily witnesses in 
a ballet, viz., a conventional visual imitation of the musical rhythm by means of 
varied groups of bodily movements which, artistic though they may be in 
themselves, do not necessarily ensue from one another. In fact, the organic 
parallelism referred to may perhaps only be possible—and, in a sense, even 
unavoidable—if the variation form of music is being used for a given ballet. All 
of which merely confirms, of course, our theory regarding the universality of 
this form and, consequently, its suitability for an art synthesis. 

Having finished with music and choreography, let us now turn to painting 
that has been used for the scenery and costumes of the “Paganini’’ production. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize that from the standpoint of a general artistic 
synthesis, the rdle of this third element is just as important as that of the two 
others, since painting, notably that of a high order, expresses something which 
lies beyond the competence of either music or choreography. This is particularly 
true of the creative art of Soudeikine, whose designs and colors breathe with 
freshening originality, let alone the fact that they also are thoroughly permeated 
with virile action and even with characteristic “kinetic development” so desirable 
in theatrical productions. The participation of Soudeikine in ‘Paganini’ must 
be further recognized as having been especially fitting for the reason that the 
variation principle, as applied to painting, represents one of the artist’s favorite 
devices observable in a great many of his canvases. This is sometimes expressed 
by the placing, in the middle of the picture, of some capital figure or object, and 
surrounding either of them by their own fractional variants, explicit or implied. 
In “Paganini” this device was most evident in the sets of the concluding act, in 
which the central position was occupied by a certain column-like symbol of 
architecture in general (theme), around which were arranged a few individual 
instances (variations) of this particular art—a church, a prison, a staircase, and 
an interior. 

Aside from the stationary stage sets, this technique of Soudeikine’s has found 
its application in the entire “mobile” plan of “Paganini” that has been unfolded 
in accordance with the principle of ‘““Theme and Variations.”’ Here, naturally, 
the central figure of the playing ‘“‘king of the violinists” represented the funda- 
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mental “theme”’ of the entire work, whereas a part of the remaining characters, 
especially the manifold personifications of good and evil spirits, were portrayed 
by Soudeikine as “ 
nini’s mask-like countenance and some of the bizarre events of his life. 


variations” that reflected, in appearance and action, Paga- 


Conceived mainly as a ballet spectacle, “Paganini” was naturally deprived of 
one quite important element in “ 
angle, the artistic synthesis of this production was not all-embracing. However, 


art synthesis’—the spoken word. from this 


within the conditions of the variation form, which admits of the simultaneous 
co-existence of different and independent arts, it would not be difficult-—if so 
desired—to work out some sort of verbal plan for this production in conjunction 
with its musical, choreographic and pictorial phases. 

This additional item would in no way entail the seemingly unescapable trans- 
formation of a ballet into an operatic or dramatic performance, in which the 
dance (if it is introduced at all) plays but a subordinate part. Theatrical practice 
knows a number of other sorts of scenic action combining more or less equally the 
different arts, particularly choreography and artistic declamation. It will be 
sufficient to cite, as an instance, ancient Greek pantomime, in which the spoken 
word was assigned to a chorus, separated from the actors and dancers; or the 
Russian modern circus performances in which the basic pantomime action is 
frequently “embellished” with special verbal interpolations (some of these no 
more than quite obvious variations of one another), and so forth. A detailed 
examination of this interesting point would certainly clarify to a still greater 
extent the nature of art synthesis, its theoretical possibilities and practical 
expediency. 








A DEBATE ON “LITERARY TYPES’’* 
LUCIANO ANCESCHI 


A Crocean article by Professor Napoleone Orsini published in this Journal 
(XII: 3, March 1955) makes some observations on the trend indicated by Dorfles 
in his study “New Currents in Italian Aesthetics” also published in the Journal 
(XII: 2, December 1954) and takes two occasions to refer to my name: first with 
reference to a discussion which took place in our country a few years ago, be- 
tween 1942 and 1952, on the vexed question of “literary types”, and secondly 
with reference to a particular judgment on Croce which I made on a specific 
occasion. All this, to be sure, has to do with long-ago matters, but it would seem 
that they are still lively; in short, [ am most grateful to the editor of the Journal, 
who has very honorably played host to my viewpoint as well, and I overcome my 
natural dislike of that rather unexalted species of “literary type” which is the 
rejoinder or clarification or what have you. Most of all I am making an effort to 
re-establish, as Kierkegaard would say, the specific moment which led to the 
reopening of this question, so that I can speak about it. I am especially anxious 
that so far as possible the exact literary and theoretical sensation of the dis- 
cussion should not be lost, nor lost by the reader, with the exact quality of the 
situation in which it arose. 

Here then are the facts about the ideas and the ideas about the facts. In 1942, 
in order as it were to bring to a close—or at least to define in its qualities—a state 
of poetic exploration which was very active in our country, I published an 
anthology of contemporary poetry which brought together those voices, ranging 
from Campana to La Ronda to the hermetic group, which were the most influen- 
tial in a coherent and continuous lyrical speech, with its various forms of articu- 
lation and internal trends. (Lirici Nuovi, Milan, Hoepli.) Particularly, in the 
introduction of the book I offered a critical definition of the three most typical 
“types”’ of Italian literature of the thirty years up to 1942: essay, narrative, 


* The Editor wishes to thank Prof. Creighton Gilbert of the University of Louisville 
for his excellent translation of this essay and the related letter from Gillo Dorfles in the 
same issue, Professor Gilbert adds the following translator’s note: ‘“This essay depends on 
the use of abstract terms, which regularly in aesthetic writing, unlike writing in the natural 
sciences, have no single agreed meaning, but a range of shades or several alternate uses 
The fact is known and the system exploited by the author, who states that the terms of his 
study have ‘a semantic pendulum swing, so that their meaning acquires definition case by 
case in the exact locus of the context.’ The context is partly the author’s philosophical 
school, not familiar to translator or reader. It is partly national and linguistic cultural 
tradition; these shaded terms will not have precise equivalents in English. Transliteration, 
the usual recourse, is often plainly erroneous. One can only try to substitute terms which 
hope to cover as wide a range of the pendulum swing as may be. As a compensation I have 
retained as literally as possible another factor of the context of the terms, the sentence 
structure. Since Italian is comfortable with longer and more elaborately constructed sen- 
tences than English, they may often appear here awkward and exhausting. The translator 
acts for the Journal, and should not be considered a partisan of either side in the above 
discussion.”’ 
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lyric, which was to be an outline of classifications that should not be extrinsic, 
but reborn in a specific and new meaning within the living and concrete experi- 
ence of activist literature. Yet while such experience allowed the “types” to 
enjoy an absolutely predestined, comfortable, and natural habitat, which as it 
were came spontaneously into use, nothing of the sort was evident in aesthetic 
thought and literary criticism, whether university or activist. In fact, aside from 
some pointers by Adelchi Baratono, revealing, but unfortunately of slight effect 
on literature and criticism (Arte e Poesia, 1945) the situation of the problem was 
visible in three separately proposed solutions: 

A. In the thought of Benedetto Croce, of great authority and influence on 
literary and artistic criticism, both activist and university. 

B. In the thought of Giovanni Gentile, which had an area of influence es- 
pecially in university philosophy. 

C. In the observations of Alfredo Gargiulo, a critic very close to the living 
movement in literature, who utilized his good philosophical preparation to 
attempt a general theory of art. 

With respect to (A), Fubini states in his very useful study on the Genesis and 
History of Literary Types, that “in his Aesthetic Croce seems to recognize no 
function for the ‘“‘types’’ other than as an extrinsic designation set up for con- 
venience in talking, and therefore independent from the process of criticism.” 
Croce regards them as ‘‘classification-conceptions,’”’ or ‘“‘pseudo-conceptions” 
which are valid if at all “in the history of culture,’ but not “in the history of 
aesthetics, where only the work itself lives in its individuality filled with expres- 
sion.”’ (Fubini’s study, which may be used for all the bibliographical references, 
may be found in his book Tecnica e storia letterarta, Milan, 1951, pp. 25-108.) 

(B) In a position which certainly has more unity, but even less articulation, 
and is totally undisposed to take up the suggestions and rationale of activist 
literature, Gentile also denies all justification to the types. “The traditional 
classification of the arts and its sub-classifications are the result of a point of view 
extrinsic to works of art, grouped according to the technical systems used in 
them.” This consideration of technique as being the function of the types is 
extrinsic because “‘a fable or a narrative is not poetry, is not art. And when the 
feeling of the writer is present, then in that feeling all else is assumed and ab- 
sorbed and there is nothing but the feeling.’’ Here the phase of idealism which is 
interested in the present seems to find its final, coherent, romantic home. 

(C) Gargiulo, well-versed reader of contemporary poets, disposed to give 
attention to the claims of activist culture and to participate in it, of idealistic 
Crocean and Gentilean origin, attempted to open up idealism, in which he was 
closely involved. He reached results which are not completely coherent and are 
sometimes sophistic but are often animated by a kind of unconscious vital 
empiricism. He went so far as to propose a new interpretation of the “system of 
the arts’’, characterizing the various arts, in a free development of suggestions of 
Gentile based on Lessing, according to ‘‘the quality of the expressive means,”’ 
such as word, sound, color, and thus also opened a way toa new interpretation of 
the “types.”’ Thus “‘the expressive means in literature in all its types is the word. 
The means ‘word’ however is not all-sufficient as meaning and as sound except in 
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the lyric. In narrative it is instead effective only as meaning . . .”” One may 
compare his writings on the Arts of the Word, on the Idea of Lyric, and on Art 
Prose, now collected in Scritti d’estetica, Florence, 1953. 

Such was the state of the problem in 1942, when in my introduction to Lirict 
Nuovi I alluded to another way of setting up the problem. The problem formu- 
lated itself for me, in fact, in the following terms: the ‘‘types’’ have been denied in 
the aesthetic teachings of idealism, but come before us again, as witness a recent 
experience of contemporary literature, with force derived not from the rigidity of an 
extrinsic classification but from being “expressed” from within the life of art itself, as 
the internal bases of art itself. What meaning, then, can we give to a disagreement 
like this? Will it suffice to say that the “types,’’ as pseudo-concepts, have an 
exclusively practical meaning? But that would be to lose sight of what causes 
them to come into being, their capacity to illuminate the resolution of expression 
in art from certain slants, and the variety of their meaning in history. Hence 
there was needed another justification, another basis, and most of all a determi- 
nation of how they came into being, what meaning the new ‘“‘types’” had, what 
their life in relationship showed itself to be—using in the process a living example 
in which we were directly involved, the literature of our century and our country. 
The cultural situation was in fact as follows: the clash between the postsymbolic 
atmosphere of contemporary poetic culture with a style—highly responsible in 
its expression—of cultivated and distilled literature drew attention to a poetics of 
the word, and the adoption of the word, in its various utilizations as an expressive 
means, as the criterion of distinction between the “types.’’ At the same time, 
developing some suggestions of Gargiulo, I showed that the origin of the “types” 
was precisely in the very deepest aspirations of living literature, thus observing 
that the rebirth of the ‘“types’’—already implied for that matter in La Ronda’s 
classicistic restoration—was closely connected with the new value granted to 
poetics, with the new interest which the poets of our century lent to a conscious 
dependence on the methods and ideals of their craft, and also with the new 
attention which criticism is paying to this very fertile kind of reflection. “Type” 
in literature arises closely associated with poetics, and for that matter I pointed 
out-—supported throughout by full theoretical and critical documentation con- 
tained in the anthology—that in Italy in our century the “lyric type”’ is differen- 
tiated through the post-symbolic attention given to a conscious use of the word 
“in which the sense of logic is almost destroyed, giving way to the free play of 
analogical and irrational echoes, to the ability to create a wholly vague atmo- 
sphere, where even silences and pauses and empty spaces take part as necessary 
expressive pressures in the spiritual syntax of sentences that refer to each other 
internally, in their parts, and among each other, according to patterns of tone 
and duration. .. .”’ (page 10). In this sense, the explorations of “phonic values” 
and the relation between “sense” and “sound,” the continuous and active use of 
“analogies,” the analyses of “multivalent adjectives’ (page LLff.) all took on 
significance. 

To understand types in this way harmonized with the modern idea of poetry as 
distance according to which poetry “proposes to place in contact what is most 
distant. The greater the distance the greater the poetry” with a special innocence 
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and integrity of words and all the resulting metaphysical and linguistic implica- 
tions connected with such a method of conceiving potein. 

Such then is the lyric type in Italy in our century, if we start from the concrete 
life of poetry and not from conceptual abstractions, and side by side with it stand 
two other types especially, the essay and the narrative. Thus my proposal was 
summarized in the following comments: 

1. The literary ‘‘types’”’ have an historical character, in the sense that their 
meaning varies with the variation in the attitude of art and taste, and the varia- 
tion of literary formulation. 

2. These variations are connected with the variation through history of 
poetics and with the history of the concepts of living poetry themselves. 

3. Enquiry into the meaning of “type” always appears in connection with a 
general outline of the problem of art; further, in the present period and in our 
country it appears in close connection with linguistics as well. 

It is plain that such a method of outlining the problem had, besides the desire 
to clarify a literary situation, sources both in the factual need to “redeem the 
empirical” and the resulting need for a broad understanding of meanings and 
values. The rejection of the empirical is the cause of historical misunderstanding ; 
in reality thought must clarify experience, not condemn tt. And if the condemna- 
tion of “types” failed to explain many things, such as how the “types’’ arise 
precisely from the living reality of art itself, on the other hand the condemnation 
also lost sight of the infinite richness and variety of meanings and values which 
the types have taken on from age to age through the centuries. In a very deep 
sense, the empirical as a negation does not exist. 

Thereupon, among the differing reactions set off by a proposal attacking 
methods entrenched in habits of thought, was Croce’s own. In a review of Lirici 
Nuovi (La Critica, July 20, 1943) he held absolutely to his negative concept of the 
“types,” to his logical condemnation of empirical concepts, and further declared: 
“An empirical concept means a conceptual fiction or a convenient expedient, to 
which no reality corresponds; so that before asserting whether ‘types’ exist, it is 
necessary to decide whether they are arbitrary or real, empirical or speculative.” 

I presume that there are grounds for suspicion of a pure logical method of 
treating art matters, or matters involved in art; in addition, the actual concept of 
existence itself was being brought under discussion. For Croce in fact the notion 
of existence could be applied only to pure concepts, while in our presentation 
this concept was accepted as indicating all experience that might be brought up 
for criticism on the basis of being present in our awareness with its own indi- 
viduated and infinitely relative presence. Thus in a Note to B. Croce (Idea della 
Lirica, Milan, 1945, 79-97) I examined further aspects of the question in such a 
way as to clarify its meaning from various standpoints. I said specifically: the 
‘types’ have always existed; the whole classical tradition, the whole modern 
humanistic tradition in all European countries, even (as Croce himself teaches us) 
Sanscrit civilization ... have always admitted the existence of the types.” 
Finally, with the aim of placing Croce’s negation historically, | added that this 
position is interesting as “the expression of a personality with deep feeling and 
vigorous logical consequentiality,” but especially as the truth “of a particular 
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period of aesthetic reflection and even of taste, as one of the most notable episodes 
in the reaction of the first quarter of the century against positivism, and as a new 
position in an old, acute and attractive problem, as a moment in the status of a 
problem.”” 

An historical positioning and interpretation of Croce’s doctrine of the ‘‘types,”’ 
as a reaction against the positivist tendency to rigidify the “types” themselves 
into historical and critical canons, and a resolving of Croce’s position, in order to 
open up the status of the problem in such a way that the negation of the “types” 
might find its own place and its own sefise of factual universality; these were the 
first proposals. Then, as for the risk that the types might become fixed and 
closed, presenting themselves as immutable and eternal “rules,” I noted that 
“apart from the fact, to be studied in each individual case, that certain pedants 
may have wished to set up the types as obligatory rules, we have too lively an 
awareness on the one hand of the continual relativity and instability of problems, 
their richness of aspects, of views, of supports. On the other hand there is too 
imposing an array of men of scientific intelligence, such as Aristotle, Horace (and 
even Plato in some respects), grammarians of wide experience (such as the 
Alexandrians and Quintillian), and many, many other men of direct responsi- 
bility, vast doctrine and keen sensitivity, from our Renaissance to Boileau, even 
down to the last classicists and grammarians of complex heritage: all these 
people in their affirmation of the types were certainly clear that they constituted 
no sort of fetter or law designed to limit the freedom of the artist. Did Aristotle 
say of the types “no understanding without imagination” before rather than 
after the works of art were created, before rather than after Greek tragedy and 
epic?” Even the most rigid and austere grammarians have always defended the 
license pictoribus atque poetis| “Granted, a reference even to such authority is not 
enough. Yet it is permitted to wonder whether there is not something more 
behind this affirmation of literary types on the part of men so conspicuously 
“present” in our awareness than what Croce has seen and condemned. When a 
poet like T. 8. Eliot, whose intelligence is both penetrating and cautious, speaks 
with free keenness of the relation between rhetoric and poetic drama, he is 
certainly saying something, and we must stop to hear it at least as much as we 
must Croce.” (pp. 84-89). 

An interpretation then through the history and the problems, an affirmation 
that ‘types’ are (relatively) not norm-setting, that they are connected with 
poetics, with a “pragmatic phase of aesthetic reflection.” I further declared that 
the slight new reappearance of the types, a spontaneous reappearance after the 
idealistic denial and after the critical experience of the new literature, has pre- 
cisely made us witness to a basic work of abstracting and of primary reflection, 
to a process of simple generalizing: from the work to the “type’’; and naturally, 
the ‘‘types’”’ can now no longer be defined by requirements of content and meter; 
today, in contemporary poetics, they have found a more inward justification in 
indicating a group of methods and of precise arrangements for the word, an 
agreement of certain mutual congenialities in the use of this expressive means. . .”’ 
(pp. 90-91) 

I added further that such types obviously impose no law unless for the stupid 
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and for pedants, which is another way of saying the same thing, and if on the one 
hand they mark a spontaneous convergence of certain works of art toward 
certain common characteristics which criticism has appropriately underlined, 
they are also a warning of certain profound needs of contemporary literary cul- 
ture. Thus where in the sixteenth century the types took on a universal theoreti- 
cal meaning connected with the typical humanitas of the time itself (see Fubini’s 
study cited above), and where in our time they may instead be studied in relation 
to a poetics of words, still in every case they indicate some intention of the 
period, some study common to living poetry and literati. Thus in the very indi- 
cation of the semantically historical character of types, factual method points out to 
us that it is possible to indicate a universal power in them, 

Discussion of “types” continued. Besides Fubini’s very useful study of 1950, 
already cited, a pertinent observation by Salvatore Pugliatti may be mentioned. 
Fubini held in substance to the Crocean thesis. All intent, in his anti-positivist 
polemic, to show the fallacy of types, in that it proposes to substitute “‘type for 
the universal concept of poetry” with the result of a “closed system” and “setting 
of norms,” and of a history of poetry by types, he hence denied all “substance”’ 
to these concepts. (I, pp. 2-10) All the same he allowed to types—and here his 
contribution appeared as particularly effective and useful—a threefold function: 
in bringing out certain stylistic traditions, as signposts of the forerunners of a work 
of art, and as a stimulus for critical discourse insofar as ‘from a definition of type, 
or from a type to which the work has been assigned because of certain forerun- 
ners, and from the taste of the school from which it seems to derive, it may offer 
the stimulus to critical analysis which will seek a more appropriate definition, 
then denying or correcting that first definition.” His clinging to the Crocean 
thesis with a new accent of this sort was certainly a helpful work, in a scholar of 
Fubini’s authority and generation; furthermore, the part of his study dedicated 
to the “history of literary types” is a very fertile work for anyone. Beyond this 
he explicitly excuses himself from any discussion of doctrinal premises and 
axioms—where on the contrary would seem to be all the salt of the matter. He 
satisfies himself with the fact that Croce’s distinction seems to him better able 
than any other to explain the rights and wrongs of those historical categories. 
(p. 88) In this dwelt, on the contrary, all the flavor of the problem; but at the 
same time I consider it an appropriate duty in concluding to make clear besides 
that the new style of proposing the question of literary types, whatever be the 
general doctrinal construct, is in every case and necessarily post-Crocean (after 
the idealist denial, | noted specifically) and therefore free by its assumptions from 
any element of positivism, from any dead hand of the historical school. The pro- 
posal is, rather, more inward: to understand type as that structure “inseparable 
from the specific creation of art” of which Pugliatti speaks (Chopin e Bellind, 
Messina, 1952, pp. 56-57) in connection with an interesting volume by Gianan- 
drea Gavazzeni, Parole e Suoni, which may in its turn be helpful in this form of 
study. 


Here one must keep in mind that to admit validity to poetics, as a point of departure and 


as index of the concrete trend of artistic experience taking place in a given cultural locus, 
and likewise to “‘type’’ as a skeleton inseparable from the particular artistic creation, as 
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its intimate structural support whose choice is further tied to concrete preferences in taste 
and culture, to do this throws light on certain deeply felt needs which cannot be easily 
thrust aside. 


F 
And indeed when I take into account, as I am bound to, the influential investiga- 
tions of Wellek and Warren in Theory of Literature (pp. 235-247) of their doctrine 
of types as institutional (but variable in their structure), of the differences 
between the “regulative and perceptive’ and the “descriptive’’ methods of 
perceiving them, and of their other suggestive proposals, I am again pointing out 
how rich is the problematic situation in regard to our study, and how in certain 
general placements and evaluations it comes together from various directions. 
Our investigation was dictated by the aim of establishing facts and the desire 
for intimate historical understanding. I believe that from the factual point of 
view it should be noted that the literary types represent ideals of poetics which act 
within the work, contributing to determine its formal organization; from the point 
of view of history—but the two are closely connected—it should be noted that 
the concepts of types shift according to an inward law, that is, according to a law of 
ideal history by which one passes from the commentary on experience (genesis of 
“type’’) to the rigidifying of types into law, and finally to the attack against this 
standardization of the type, and so the problem lives through its entire life. I am 
referring to the movement which goes, for instance, from Aristotle (taking note 
of the types) to the Alexandrian grammarians (making the types into rigid laws 
and norms) and to the author of The Sublime (attack on the types insofar as 
they are laws and norms) in a rhythm repeated at various times in history and 
in whose recent versions Croce himself is also included. It thus becomes quite 
clear that it is not intended to create “the history of poetry through the history 
of types,” but “rather, a history of the variation of the ideal meaning of literary 
types as a formal incentive working within the activity of poetry.”’ Naturally 
such an interpretation of the question implies an aesthetic concept which would 
know how to catch the substance of truth implicit in the idea of form as ‘‘open 
synthesis” spoken of by Felice Battaglia, a philosopher well aware of the life of 
poetry in its concrete aspects in works and in poetics,' as well as how to see the 
' See F. Battaglia, ‘Estetica idealista e estetica spiritualista,’’ Atti del 70 Convegno di 
Studi di Filosofia Cristiana, Padua, 1962; ‘‘Estetismo,’’ Revista Basilera de Filosofia, 1953, 
1; ‘Forme naturalistiche e forme: estetiche,’’ and especially ‘‘Forme chiuse e forme aperte: 
la classificazione delle arti,’’ in Convivium, 1955, 1-2. With the conviction that “an act in 
its value is capable of infinite evaluations,’’ and that ‘the fact is never equal to the act 
nor the evaluated world to the value which evaluates it.’’ According to Battaglia the work 
of art, however great, however much it may presume to be a masterpiece, never figures as 
in the sense of the “‘absolute,”’ the “incomparable,”’ but rather a “striving 
toward the unique,”’ to use a phrase of Focillon. Thus the work is never something uncon- 
ditioned, never something that ‘‘stands beyond life,’’ but rather something ‘‘which fulfils 
itself in a complex of relations which lead to it and sets off other relations which proceed 
from it;’’ hence it is an ‘infinite process of integration entrusted to the communicative col- 
laboration of all those who have taken part in the work, that is, entrusted to the communi- 
cative collaboration of the artist with the interpreters, the critics, the readers, who consti- 
tute the life of the work of art in time.’’ (‘‘Estetismo,”’ 17ff.) ‘‘Defectiveness,’”’ therefore, 
“inadequacy,”’ a lack of juncture from the act to itself, this is the “open formal synthesis”’ 
of art, its risk, its human historical quality (‘‘Estetica idealistica ed estetica spiritualistica,’”’ 
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way in which, beyond the vague idea that constitutes for many the immediate 
hypothesis of an ideal content of the charm of poetry, art is above all a question 
of a most highly specialized craft. 

Finally I would say that poetry does not have rules, eternal, immutable, and 
the like, but lives on rules, mutable within history, which it constructs itself from 
within. This—and nothing but this—is my contribution, if you will, my partici- 
pation or my intervention in the debate on the question of the “types,” and here 
in this particular arrangement, in this direction of studies such as it may be, I 
recognize myself. Now with regard to my anthology Poetica americana e¢ altri 
studi di poetica (Pisa, 1953) which naturally includes studies on Eliot and Pound, 
and also on Paulhan and Kafka, Professor Napoleone Orsini objects: 


But I cannot find that Anceschi in these discussions makes any uses of the concepts of 
genres or literary types in any of their forms and varieties; neither of the lyric to define 


the poetry of Eliot and Pound, nor of fiction . . . to define the work of Kafka. Indeed he 
seems to avoid the concept as deliberately as if he were a Crocean. A passage he quotes 
from Eliot seems to imply the concept of kind... but Anceschi immediately steers away 
from it 


It is not clear why, in a discussion of the Italian critics of Kafka, I should have 
utilized any particular concept of fiction, and I do not know at all why—without 
having any specific reason—-I should have referred to the particular theory of 
types, of which I have had reason to speak on various occasions. Aside from the 
familiar fact that all words have a kind of semantic pendulum swing, particularly 
such concepts of types which have changed their overtones markedly from time 
to time and from author to author, so that their meaning acquires precise defini- 
tion case by case in the exact locus of the context, I have the impression that 
there underlies this allusion too of Professor Napoleone Orsini’s, the positivist 
fear of the “history of types’’ as “history of poetry,” continuing to exert pressure 
as a dead hand which I would absolutely not want to try to warm up! On the 
other hand, I have no idea on what basis Professor Napoleone Orsini founds his 
observation in its most obvious and immediate meaning. Had I used the types 
in the Crocean sense? I do not think so. In fact I have used the “types” keeping 
account of the new problematic situation which concerns them. Here is an 
example at random: @ propos the Letters of Pound, at a certain point it is ob- 
served that “with him (Pound) letter writing again makes itself, in a special way 
of its own, a literary type.”’ (p. 14, note 1). Again on page 42 is to be found a 
definition of epic in the imagist sense and language, on page 82 I cite certain 
relationships between lyric and epic in Eliot in a sense specifically determined 
by the critical invention of the poet. On page 94, speaking of Paulhan, I observed 
that this Frenchman is one of the critics ‘who love the speculation dear to our 
period on the concept of lyric,” and I hardly think it needful to bear down on the 
particular sense of the concept of essay which I employ at that point. 

As for a phrase of mine on Croce (and his “extraordinary presence in con- 





150ff.) which in its endless road forward moves and lives in a polarity of “residuum’’ and 
“‘ideal,’’ between “form which seeks to be closed”’ and “form which seeks to be open,”’ and 


upon this tension may be founded a classification of arts that is by no means extrinsic. 
(‘Forme chiuse e forme aperte,’’ pp. 21ff.) 
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temporary problems’’) I have the impression that Professor Napoleone Orsini is 
being rather emphatic when he speaks of “emphatic words.” I would like to 
specify that the phrase is found in a report of mine on the Congress of the PEN 
Club, 1949. The philosopher, already old and ill, had sent a message to the Con- 
gress in which, with firm and sure hand, he had alluded—even polemically—to 
certein very vital themes in the difficult moral and literary situation of the 
moment. Need I therefore repeat that this active presence of the old man—re- 
gardless of any particular viewpoints and doctrinal attitudes—seemed to me 
then, and continues to seem to me today, a marvelous act of mind? I believe that 
at least on this point Professor Napoleone Orsini will agree with me. 





TENNYSON: ARTIFICE AND IMAGE 
MILTON MILLHAUSER 


The first half of Tennyson’s career, through Jn Memoriam or perhaps Maud, 
was one long striving toward poetic growth, and was marked not only by intel- 
lectual development—although that catches the eye more readily—but by 
increasingly varied and ever more exacting demands upon technique. Again and 
again he adapted language and imagery to some new conception or attitude or 
form; again and again he refined, experimented, pruned away excess and dross, 
until he had rendered his style the completely flexible and exquisitely sensitive 
instrument of his poetic will. His power to find the right, the fully expressive 
word or rhythm is evident in any handful of his verses; looking back from the 
mid-’fifties over the patient succession of those labored volumes, we are struck 
also by an expanding range of interests, an insistent deepening of theme and of 
emotional penetration, which by the problems they must have posed further 
underline the quality of his purely technical achievement. 

It is emblematic of the fickleness of taste that this achievement could have 
been so widely satisfying to his own generation and so generally disappointing to 
ours. We tend to think of him as a craftsman without substance. Yet whatever 
other faults may be charged against Tennyson—sentimentality, conventionality, 
superficiality—none of these can be entirely divorced from technique; it is his 
treatment of his subject-matter, rather than the subject-matter in itself, the 
naked argument, that determines our response to his poems. The complaint is 
that we are not emotionally or imaginatively convinced, and what is to convince 
us if not the poet’s very words? Why do we accept Malory’s Galahad and not 
Tennyson’s, except that Tennyson’s is the rather self-conscious and hollow being 
his own speech makes him? Art works through artistry, whose function is to 
realize for us the artist’s intuition of his theme; we know its depth and weight 
and texture only as he has embodied them for us in the materials of his craft. 
Broaden the term to include some elements of management and presentation, 
and the failure of Tennyson to endow his conceptions with vitality was in some 
degree a failure of technique—of style. And if Tennyson failed in this, despite 
his arduous dedication to it as the central labor of his life, some consideration of 
his whole work from that point of view, some effort to fix the cause and character 
of his failure, will surely be in order. 

Now, the error of a virtuoso will lie not in the quality but in the direction of 
his effort; he will have done superlatively some ill-advised thing. Whether we 
like his vein or not, Tennyson thought deeply and felt deeply, and wrote out of 
his heart and head. If he could develop a style remarkable even in a remarkable 
century for beauty, variety, and modulation, and could then still fail to commu- 
nicate more than once or twice anything like the reach and urgency of his own 
experience, he must have applied his unique talent somewhat less than wisely; 
if he could adapt his marvelous technique to pose and compromise and sham 
heroics, this must have been accompanied by some modification in the direction 
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of sham and pose and compromise in the technique itself. A fine style will not 
smirk or simper, but speak out. Tennyson’s words do what he asks of them, and 
yet ring false, or thin; we are justified in suspecting that at some point, purely as 
a craftsman, he must have followed false lights. He did; he followed late Roman- 
tic and Victorian ones. (It might be fairer to say that he followed Romantic 
models with Victorian eyes.) And I believe that, among the many possibilities of 
error that his time left open to him, we can distinguish at least two that operated 
directly to the detriment of his technique: a misconception as to the elements of 
poetic style, and a misconception as to the use and value of his essentially lyric 
endowment. 

These, if my supposition is correct, will manifest themselves in particular 
devices and mannerisms and patterns of approach, which we should be able to 
recognize both as characteristic and as limitations: factors which admit both the 
peculiar beauty and the peculiar externality of Tennyson’s effects. Specifically, 
I think we will find two things: a shallow and apologetic use of imagery, and a 
disposition to make use of forms and figures uncongenial to his own imagination. 

Let us consider first the problem of style. His own text is all the evidence we 
need that Tennyson thought of poetry in terms of line and image: the line being 
the unit of statement and melody, the image functioning principally as decora- 
tion; the overall effect intended being one of loftiness, luxuriance, and congruity 
among the several parts. Now, this is a fine style, but there are resources that it 
does not tap. The modern taste, having tired of it or exhausted its possibilities, 
has discovered a diametrically opposite system of devices, aiming at a beauty 
familiar, spare, and centered about irony or tension; the line today is exploited as 
a unit of rhythm—a wiry, incisive rhythm—rather than of “tone color’’; the 
image is an instrument of expression rather than of embellishment or enforce- 
ment of mood; incongruities stand deliberately unresolved. There is, of course, no 
absolute reason for preferring one of these over the other; but the fertility of the 
terse and nervous modern style, its command over our imaginations, the partial 
anticipations of it by such contemporaries as Browning and Meredith, will 
suggest the actual limitations amid which Tennyson worked, and the restrictions 
of tone and manner to which, however powerful his individual genius, his under- 
standing of his models committed him. 

One such limitation is indicated by the characteristic modern preference for a 
poetic subject that is felt and thought at the same time, whereas Tennyson’s 
was one in which feeling follows thought, and is presented to the reader as a 
logically separable part of his experience. ‘“The Wasteland”’ is a locus classicus 
of the first sort of poetry, “Locksley Hall” (which admittedly suffers by the 
comparison) of the other, and the effect of each is conditioned by its style; in 
one the images are the poem itself, and sustain the theme, in the other they are 
consciously added to it. We can interpret “a cycle of Cathay” or “the ringing 
grooves of change” into a logically adequate prose equivalent, whose sense 
underlies them in the poem; “the drowned Phoenician sailor,” whatever we may 
make of him afterward, operates in the reading directly on the reader’s mind. 
This is merely to say that Tennyson tends even in his lyric inspiration toward the 
reflective mode, which raises its matter deliberately to poetic pitch, and to which 
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a decorative or illustrative style is congenial; the modern is a metaphysical, for 
whom the poetic experience is immediate and indivisible, and whose imagery 
must convey simultaneously the concept and its accompanying tone. 

We tend today to overestimate our own devices, as though the long line of 
reflective poets from Lucretius on could be brushed aside by the little magazines 
as a minor aberration of cultural history. A more catholic taste might admit 
Spenser to some minor eminence, perhaps not quite alongside Andrew Marvell. 
Still, it is true that the immediate image is a compellingly powerful psychic 
instrument, and the poet who does not avail himself of it is denying himself a 
whole range of subtle and penetrating effects. “The Wasteland”’ is not only a 
more honest. poem than “Locksley Hall’’; it is more intense, aesthetically more 
coherent, and is accepted on a deeper level of the mind. And this, I suggest, is 
largely for stylistic reasons; with a wealth of feeling to convey, Tennyson did not 
have available some of Eliot’s most valuable resources. Tennyson followed Keats, 
but seems to have learned from him opulence rather than immediacy; the Keats 
of the great Odes phrased his most poignant experiences directly, so that their 
meanings are implicit in them, and touch us as experiences rather than as proposi- 
tions; but Tennyson is forever commenting on his most pointed images. He 
loses thereby not only spontaneity but the fusion and reciprocal heightening of 
all the elements of the poetic moment which the metaphysical technique makes 
possible. He separates the reader from the poem. Our current favorite among the 
“ancients,’’ Donne, says ‘Go and catch a falling star,” and lets the image stand 
alone; Tennyson says “Thy voice is on the rolling air;/ I hear thee where the 
waters run,” and hastens to explain: “I seem in star and flower/ To feel thee 
some diffusive power’”—a kind of pseudo-chemical proposition which does not 
add perceptibly to the beauty or even the meaning of the first, but merely 
divides the image from the sense. (The whole lyric—the next to the last of Jn 
Memoriam—wavers in this way between poetry and opinion; “Il prosper, circled 
with thy voice” is impassioned mysticism, but ‘Mix’d with God and Nature 
thou”’ is sentimental eschatology.) Compare this, a very favorable example of his 
style, with the old song that begins: 


© western wind, when wilt thou blow, 
That the small rain down may rain? 
Christ! that my love were in my arms 


of which half the beauty is that, although the first part is intended to reflect on 
the second, the lines of connection are not drawn, save in the subconscious of the 
reader. Sut Tennyson will have everything explicit, even at the price of a descent 
in tone. We start with “Break, break, break/ On thy cold grey stones, O sea,” 
and end with ‘the tender grace of a day that is dead,” which is merely pretty; 
we start with “such a tide as moving seems asleep,’”’ and end with “I hope to see 
my Pilot face to face,’ which, with its reduction of the Godhead to a sort of 
super-Peggotty, is positively ludicrous. It is not merely that the thing is said 
twice, but that it is said in two different ways that pull against each other; the 
image remains the keynote, but it might have been the vehicle of the idea. 
These are extreme examples, chosen to define a tendency that is not usually 
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so clearly marked; and it is only fair to add that each of the poems thus drawn 
upon is a very great and very beautiful one. Only they might have been greater 
and more beautiful if the craftsman had stood aside and allowed the poet’s 
imagination to speak unimpeded to his audience. Indeed, for the modern taste 
the one remaining objection is that the images would still be too pretty, too 
transparent, to trouble us very deeply; they would still be understood before they 
were intimately felt. Perhaps this was a fault of taste—the age’s fauJt: agreeing 
in this instance with a rather bookish, rather sentimental turn of mind. At any 
rate, this sort of lucid loveliness was precisely Tennyson’s conception of poetry; 
it is what we should expect of an art that was reflective, not intuitive. For a 
lyric temperament, his approach to his themes wassingularly detached and work- 
manlike; it was no part of his plan to cut beneath the psychic surface. 

This understanding of his art, and the decorative technique that is its embodi- 
ment, actually contribute more or less directly to the overall pallor and stilted- 
ness with which modern criticism charges Tennyson when it troubles to consider 
him at all. It is not only that the image loses immediacy and the poem force. 
The reflective manner also makes it easier to impose an arbitrary, an externally 
determined tone on the poetic experience; once separated from statement, the 
image can gloss over a theme instead of realizing it. And Tennyson really wanted 
his experience to have a tone that was not native to it. He wanted the clarion 
certainty of ‘thy foot/ Is on the skull which thou has made,” not the faint hope 
of ‘Thou seemest human and divine.’’ He wanted to be Ulysses, not a Second- 
rate Sensitive Mind. Living in a world as complex, false, and contradictory as 
our own, sensitive to its every jar and shadow, he felt himself obliged to present 
these under the form of a harmony and dignity appropriate to a golden age; he 
was faithful to the matter of his experience, but he tried to infuse into it the 
quality of the stateliest kind of classical verse. That way lay compromise and 
surface rhetoric: the facile Epilogue to Jn Memoriam succeeding to the tortured 
central stanzas; the Victorian equation of Galahad with Grundy and commercial 
progress with utopia. And that way lay a language chosen for what it could 
bring to the subject rather than what it could reveal in it—the opaquely brilliant 
lapidary style. Tennyson's poet “in a golden clime was born.”’ He did not need to 
be immediate, because he wanted to be golden rather than sharp or real. 

In this connection, the influence of classical studies as a possible reinforcement 
of Tennyson’s own temperamental disposition, although a minor point, is worth 
considering. The Latin poetry to which he was most attracted was smooth and 
lofty and ornate, and it was studied (in the nineteenth century) by way of the 
analysis of particular devices. It may well have fixed his attention upon the 
most readily analyzed elements of poetic technique, such as tonal harmony, 
expressive rhythm, and precision of epithet: elements peculiarly subject to intel- 
lectual control, and elements which, almost from his first publication, he made 
the basis of his art. Such studies would tend to identify creativity with crafts- 
manship. But a more general effect might be to suggest (as they did to Arnold) 
a certain vigor and loftiness of attitude as the most appropriate poetic mode. 
These, the time made impossible for Tennyson, whose direct speech would be of 
bitterness, confusion, and despair: impossible, unless he refused to speak directly. 
How inviting, then, was the dramatic and heroic mode! I suspect, from the whole 
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tenor of his work, that he had little heart to begin with for direct and painful 
speech. I suspect that he was willing enough to shift and compromise for his 
heart’s ease, trusting faintly amid the terrible Victorian toppling of ideals; I 
suspect, too, that innate shyness made him turn away from faith in his first gift, 
which may have been his best, of compact lyric expression. Now here were doc- 
trine and illustrious example telling him to prefer finish to depth, serenity to 
immediacy and anguish: and by means over which he had superb control. Was 
not Virgil cool, objective, and remote? It does not matter that this was a super- 
ficial reading of the classics; what matters is that it was most probably his 
reading, as it was his century’s, and that it fell in with the natural reticence of a 
divided soul. 

At any rate, the personal note is rare in his poetry, and very rare after 1842; 
where it is heard at all, it is heard most often not in pure lyrics (like the songs 
from The Princess) but in half-dramatic pieces like “Love and Duty” or ‘“Sup- 
posed Confessions,”’ where the character can mask the poet. From the first it 
must contend against an objective-idyllic strain, the strain of ‘“The Lotus-Eaters”’ 
and “Morte d’Arthur’”’: a strain less intimately his than the other, but beauti- 
fully executed, and a much readier means of presenting an escape or an ideal. 
Among the happiest of his characteristic effects are those, like ‘Ulysses,’ in 
which the ideal posture and the inner longing blend—standing, as it were, a 
little way outside the poet. Like Arnold, Tennyson wanted poetry tobe “‘bracing”’; 
unlike him, he could not wait elegiacally between two worlds. He must have some 
comforting message, some image of noble endurance or patient love or ‘faith 
that comes of self-control’; he must bring strength or beauty, not awareness, to 
his world. He longed for dignity and purpose, not catharsis. One name for that 
temptation is the Victorian Compromise: another is ‘““The May Queen” or 
“Lady Clare.” The wonder is not that he yielded, but that he yielded so slowly 
and grudgingly; it was twenty-five years before the laureate-pieces and vatic 
exercises, the half-epics and the tedious dramas, had crowded out the stubborn 
sincerities of “The Two Voices” and Jn Memoriam and Maud. In the latter two, 
however, the disposition toward compromise and rationalization is already 
strong; in Maud we can sense, standing between the poet and ourselves, not only 
the melancholy “happy ending” but the whole arbitrary and conventional 
management of what might have been a moving lyric poem. 

At bottom, of course, this was a spiritual choice: an acceptance of respectable 
commonplace, a comfortable determination to deny denial, to which any strictly 
literary considerations were irrelevant. But the fact remains that this choice 
invited, or at least accommodated, a particular literary attitude, into which his 
technical dexterity made it easy for him to fall. It was the choice that suited his 
career. Since 1830 he had been inclined, in the intervals of inspiration, to act out 
his conception of a poet, selecting themes on which he could ring the considered 
decorous changes for the world’s plaudits and behoof. The trait persisted: even 
the fine 1842 volume is the work of a man determined to add to his poetic stature 
by taking thought, and there is much of jeweler’s work and gallant bathos in 
Maud; at length it clouded over his more personal genius, and became a habit 
and a public function. 

This, on one side of him, was what he had always wanted, it was a kind of shy 
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self-realization, not of the artist but of his art. Certainly it was the direction of 
his most conscious ambition and his steadiest growth. And it permitted him the 
mastery he coveted; no style could be better adapted than Tennyson’s to this 
rather formal vision of poetry, no vision could propose fitter subjects for his 
style. Only his accomplishment was incomplete. This was his power, but not all 
his power; it answered to his spirit, but not to his spirit’s depths. He had com- 
mand over his themes, but the moment came early when his themes no longer 
took command over him. The style runs smooth and thin, like a light wine; the 
symbols—Merlin, Galahad—are canonical: vestmented and pale. How many 
Geraints and Enids would we not sacrifice for another St. Simeon Stylites, original 
and real as a Browning character is real. We have ‘“‘Tiresias” and ‘The Revenge”’ 
and a long roll of stately harmonies; but we miss the edge that could touch the 
raw nerve, 


Be near me when my light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of being slow. 


Be near me when the sensuous frame 

Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust; 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 


Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat... . 
Arsenic, arsenic, sure, would do it, 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor souls! 
It is all used up for that. 


We do not hear that voice—that almost modern voice—again. In its place we 
have a cool and sane and very lovely art, whose one weakness is that it conceives 
of its medium as rooted in device rather than imagination: a poet who stands off 
from his poem and applies “beauties” to it methodically, like brush-strokes to 
a canvas, until the planned effect has been built up. We have the art that lay 
implicit in that clear, unruffled style. This was the art of artifice, beneath which, 
finally, Tennyson’s original gift lay all but buried: the greater part of him, but 
not the greatest: not an error, not a false trail, but a drastic limitation of his 
magnificent and many-sided genius. 





SANTAYANA’S MISTRUST OF FINE ART* 
JEROME ASHMORE 


George Santayana’s association with the fine arts was intimate and active. 
Throughout long periods of his long life he devoted himself to the creation of 
poetry. It was with a volume of poems! that he began his public literary career. 
It was likewise a volume of poems that was the last work he completed.? As a 
literary critic his rank was high, the evidence for it being available in two note- 
worthy books.* When a child he spent hours observing his father engaged in easel 
painting and he was himself sufficiently practiced in pictorial art to contribute 
cartoons regularly to the Harvard Lampoon during each of his four undergradu- 
ate years. When he chose he could be an excellent critic of painting and sculp- 
ture.‘ His autobiography contains several references to his love of architecture, 
and numerous passages in themselves superior criticism of architecture.® Less 
frequent are his references to music, but when they occur they are of a most 
penetrating and illuminating kind.* 

Yet the same Santayana who indicates so much preoccupation with fine art 
could disparage it roundly when the occasion arose: 


.. ‘fine arts’... grow pale and empty as well as ugly, when they are altogether separated 
from economic and moral uses, and express only caprice, luxury, and affection.’ 


There is no lack of folly in the arts; they are full of inertia and affectation and of what must 
seem ugliness to a cultivated taste ... The arts may die of triviality, as they were born of 
enthusiasm.* 


In my own case, aestheticism blew over with the first mists of adolescence; I very soon 
tired of aesthetic affectations and archeological pedantry: nor has my love of the beautiful 
ever found its chief sustenance in the arts,® 


At first glance this contrast between Santayana’s actions and his statements 
suggests a paradox, but under closer examination the paradoxical aspect dis- 
appears. This essay aims to resolve the paradox by exhibiting the underlying 
factors and forces that account for Santayana’s opposition to fine art. These 
same factors and forces nullify the easy inference that he was a lover of art be- 


* One of the Matchette Foundation prize essays for 1955-56. (id.) 

! Sonnets and Other Verses, 1894. 

2 The Poet's Testament, 1953. 

* Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, 1900 and Three Philosophical Poets, 1910 

‘vy. “Penitent Art,’”’ The Dial 73 (July 1922)—(Reprinted in Obiter Scripta, 1936) and 
“Sculpture,’’ New England Magazine, n.s., XX XVIII, No. 1 (March 1908) 

5 Persons and Places, 1944, and My Host, the World, 1953 passim; also Soliloquies in Eng 
land and Later Soliloquies, pp. 77-83 

6 vy. Dominations and Powers, pp. 138-139, and The Life of Reason IV, Ch. 4 

? Dominations and Powers, p. 91 

* The Philosophy of George Santayana, Kd. P. A. Schilpp, 2nd Edition (New York, 1951), 
p. 21. 

* Iiid., p. SOL. 
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cause he concerned himself extensively with writing of poetry and with criticism 
of other fine art, or because he was himself decisively and supremely an artist in 
prose composition. The essay will contend that Santayana could not issue theo- 
retical approval of fine art and at the same time maintain consistency in the rest 
of his thinking. The roots of the question are explicit in his definition of the term 
art and ramify in his philosophy of art, and in his aesthetics, moral philosophy, 
psychology, logic, and metaphysics.’ Support for the point advocated will be 
developed by considering briefly each of these sources in the light of its relation 
to fine art. 

Santayana’s use of the term art invites verbal confusion. As commonly in- 
terpreted the term art includes the extension of the term fine art; but in 
Santayana’s interpretation there is no such inclusion. In his distinctive usage 
art almost always denotes activity pursued in conformity with a rational ideal, 
and fine art is largely outside of this province. Santayana’s art, which in the 
interest of clarification will be called rational art, arises as a natural activity of 
man considered as a plastic organism located in a plastic environment. Man 
lives, as Spencer had said, by “the continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations.’”’ Art develops from the bare components of instinct and 
environmental material interacting with each other. This primitive interaction 
eventuates in a product, which may or may not have utility. If the product lacks 
utility it does not qualify as art; if it has utility, and its maker is aware of the 
utility and able to transmit his procedure to others, the product is art. In its 
most fundamental aspect, then, art involves the action of an organism upon its 
environment leading to a transmissible result recognized by the organism as 
useful. 

In its origin art is generated by human craving followed by a spontaneous act 
of the organism, but in its development it comes under the guidance of a principle 
of reason which controls its aim and extent. Historically, art as a playful spon- 
taneity precedes art as useful. In the stage of the spontaneous act the future fine 
art is indicated, Spontaneous exercise of the vocal organs is incipient music or 
literature, a sigh is the predecessor of a poem, marking and shaping environmental 
material portend painting and sculpture. But subsequently some acts acquire 
utility and at that point the discrimination of useful or rational art begins. What 
remains is a class of acts that are of neither immediate nor proximate use, and 
are alien to combination with other acts or expressions of the individual seeking 
to formulate a practical ideal. Some of these remaining acts evolve to fine art. 

Santayana distinguishes fine art from rational art by at least three criteria: 
first, fine art lacks the utility of rational art; second, fine art is without a moral 
commitment; and third, fine art, being predominantly involved with imagina- 
tion, makes an abstraction from the real object in the environment and rational 
art does not. Fine art is not art in the best sense, for in the best sense art is an 
element in a rational program and fine art almost never is. Although the fine arts 


‘© Though Santayana wrote extensively on such traditionally metaphysical topics as 
existence, truth, matter, and the ultimate process of the universe, the term metaphysics 
did not appeal to him. He claimed his thought on such topics was not properly metaphysics 
and preferred to designate it as his system of philosophy. 
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may be decorative, may arouse the value, beauty, and sometimes may be super- 
imposed on utility, especially as in the case of architecture, the fine arts in them- 
selves are not useful, not rational, not conducive to human progress, and not one 
of the elements ideally represented in a moral goal of a human individual. 

It is rational art that Santayana respects and it is rational art he most often 
signifies when he uses the term art. Rational art presupposes some ideal moral 
goal and harmonious integration among human functions. The man ordinarily 
called an artisan or craftsman is eligible to engage in activities producing rational 
art, while one commonly called an artist is more or less disqualified. Santayana 
explicitly refers to an artist as a craftsman and dismisses those who dedicate 
themselves to fine art as aesthetes."' Confusion between these two kinds of indi- 
viduals perhaps may be forestalled by adopting the term “fine artist’’ to designate 
the kind of artist who is out of grace within Santayana’s conceptions. Santayana’s 
artist-craftsman has the potentiality of being a responsible, rational person lead- 
ing a good life and achieving happiness, whereas the life of the fine artist, though 
it may be pleasant, is characterized as irrational and irresponsible. The work of 
the artist-craftsman may require a manual competence and always requires 
mastery of a communicable technique. The artist-craftsman recognizes before- 
hand that his work will have obvious practical consequences and will conform to 
a pre-existing rational dogma. Also he may labor under patronage, usually of an 
industrial variety. In contrast, the aesthete, or fine artist, ignores practical con- 
sequences and values an image for itself in its pure immediacy. He disavows 
patronage of industry, religion, or custom; resists any obligation to follow exist- 
ing models; and scorns the conventional opinion prevailing around him. The 
distinction between these two kinds of artist is fundamental to Santayana’s out- 
look on art. Conformity with a rational program rather than exceptional ability 
wins his favor. 

Art, for Santayana, is an approved function; that is, some rational doing, 
which began at random, chanced to have utility, and became a habit amenable 
to being transmitted to companions of the innovator and to following genera- 
tions. In a subsequent historical stage, when man exercised reflection to project 
an ideal moral program, art served as a vehicle by which the ideal might be ap- 
proached. Santayana uses the term art in the wide sense of any making or doing 
judged meritorious by being an element in a general advance toward realization 
of a rational ideal. Art is not limited to interaction with the physical world. Vari- 
ous fields of human endeavor, such as science, religion, or politics, serve equally 
well as an environment. Arts are methods by which man meets the difficulties 
and predicaments of his diversified life, methods which assist him in survival 
within the environment in which he finds himself. Santayana’s view is veritably 
an economist’s view of art. In his conception art definitely is a means of producing 
wealth.” 


'" “Artists are craftsmen working under the patronage of industry, religion, custom, 
sentiment, or pride. They are not aesthetes . . .’’ Obiter Scripta, p. 252 

13 ‘Wealth is itself expressive of reason for it arises whenever men, instead of doing 
nothing or beating about casually in the world, take to gathering fruits of nature which 
they may have uses for in future, or fostering their growth, or actually contriving their 
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The rational art proposed by Santayana lends itself to division into two 
stages. One of these he refers to as industrial; the other as liberal." Industrial 
art also is called mechanical or economic. There is an assumption of continuity 
between the two stages. Industrial art carries on a more direct struggle with the 
materials of nature than liberal art and is more mechanical, servile, and repeti- 
tious. Yet there cannot be liberal art without industrial art. In fact there is no 
such thing as liberal art as a separate activity identifiable in isolation. Liberal 
art is rather an epiphenomenon or transcending of industrial art. When the in- 
dustrial artisan, by having used environmental material to progress toward an 
ideal feels an enlightened freedom, he has arrived at the point where he may 
witness spirituality within himself. A “liberalized’’ psychic condition is then 
present, and it favors the injection of creativity into the project of the moment. 
Under these conditions the individual is functioning in the domain of liberal art. 

With respect to the division of rational art into industrial and liberal stages 
fine art is something superfluous. Both industrial art and liberal art seek to re- 
model nature with the assistance of reason. Within such an attempt, fine art 
cannot become a serious factor." Intrinsically considered, fine art does not 
qualify for admission to rational living,'® but in certain instances may embrace 
some character that allows it to integrate with other elements in the rational 
ideal.'* However, this occasion is fortuitous and accessory," not inevitable nor 
fundamental to fine art in its intrinsic aspects. 

In Santayana’s own definition of art the tendency to reject fine art is obvious. 
Acceptance would lead to a conflict within the terms of his definition. Similarly, 
within his conceptions of a philosophy of art, aesthetics, morals, and psychology, 
as well as within the framework of his logic and metaphysics, incorporation of 
fine art would have raised internal difficulties. It may be instructive to notice 
how. 


appearance. Such is man’s first industrial habit, seen in grazing, agriculture, and mining. 
Among nature’s products are also those of man’s own purposeless and imitative activity, 
results of his idle ingenuity and restlessness. Some of these, like nature’s other random 
creations, may chance to have some utility. They may then become conspicuous to reflec- 
tion, be strengthened by the relations which they establish in life, and be henceforth called 
works of human art. They then constitute a second industrial habit and that other sort of 
riches which is supplied by manufacture.”’ The Life of Reason L1, p. 64. 

“Art... has two stages: one mechanical or industrial, in which untoward matter is 
better prepared, or impeding media are overcome; the other liberal, in which perfectly 
fit matter is appropriated to ideal uses and endowed with a direct spiritual function.’ 
The Life of Reason IV, p. 32. 

“4 “Any absolute work of art which serves no further purpose than to stimulate an emo- 
tion has about it a certain luxurious and visionary taint .. . Art, so long as it needs to be a 
dream, will never cease to prove a disappointment.’”’ Jbid., pp. 211-212. 

16 | the fine arts are seldom an original factor in human progress. If they express 
moral and political greatness, and serve to enhance it, they acquire a certain dignity; but 
80 soon as this expressive function is abandoned they grow meretricious.’’ [bid., p. 217. 

16 To exalt fine art into a truly ideal activity we should have to knit it more closely 
with other rational functions, so that to beautify things might render them more useful and 
to represent them most imaginatively might be to see them in their truth.”’ /bid., p. 213. 

Ww Architecture may be useful, sculpture commemorative, poetry reflective, even 
music, by its expression, religious or martial. In a word, practical exigencies, in calling forth 
the arts, give them moral functions which it is a pleasure to see them fulfill.”’ Zbid., p. 210. 
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In modern systems of the fine arts, literature, music, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting are accepted freely on the same theoretical level and, while each is 
allowed to be unique, all are viewed as responsive to the same principles. Some- 
how Santayana does not follow the modern assumption. In his references to the 
fine arts he betrays a preference for the bifurcation among them that prevailed 
in ancient Greece. In the well-known ancient view poetry and music in its various 
denotations held a high place, whereas architecture, sculpture, and painting were 
somewhat degraded. A bit of evidence that the Greek dichotomy may be influ- 
encing Santayana presents itself in Interpretations of Poetry and Religion and in 
Three Philosophical Poets where the highest achievements of art are vouchsafed 
to poetry, leaving the implication that beyond poetry there is a descent to lower 
forms. In Interpretations of Poetry and Religion the greatest poetry is interchange- 
able with religion, and in Three Philosophical Poets the same greatest poetry is 
one with philosophy. But Santayana does not allude to music, architecture, 
sculpture, or painting as capable of comparable accomplishments. Doubtlessly 
his own position as a poet influenced his high opinion of the corresponding fine 
art. He also was theoretically committed to approval of architecture, since it 
embodied the utility so essential to his moral theory. Sculpture could be granted 
the oblique merit that it might be decorative within architecture; but painting 
seems to have nothing to recommend it, and implicitly it is toward painting that 
much of Santayana’s negation of fine art seems to be directed. 

Santayana’s aesthetic theory concerns itself with questions about the source 
and character of beauty and in this theory the place of fine art again is compara- 
tively insignificant. Santayana believes there is no essential need for an experi- 
ence of beauty either in the production or appreciation of an object of art. 
Production of an art object takes place independently of any aim that might be 
described as creation of beauty. The human activity that ends in a piece of fine 
art is “something that can be learned and taught.” It is a process broken down 
into definite learning operations without regard for inspiration and without 
stimulus to beauty. Fine art is something manufactured: some inspiration is 
allowed preliminary to its manufacture, but the production of fine art begins 
where inspiration ends."* The creation of beauty is not a function of the fine 
artist. The same point may be seen from another side in a statement Santayana 
makes involving beauty, nature, and fine art: “... it must be rememberegl that 
beauty, or pleasure to be given to the eye, is not a guiding principle in the world 
of nature or in that of the practical arts. The beauty is in nature a result of the 
functional adaptation of our senses and imagination to the mechanical products 
of our environment. This adaptation is never complete, and there is, accordingly, 
room for the fine arts, in which beauty is a result of the intentional adaptation 
of mechanical forms to the functions which our senses and imagination already 
have acquired.’ Although the fine artist himself may be a lover of beauty and 
may desire that beauty will occur as a response to his work, he does not, in the 


6) T suppose that the first line of a poem, or the new or peculiar characters of any 


design, must occur to the mind unbidden before the artist, in his capacity of expert work 
man and critic, can plan his work as a whole and laboriously execute it.”’ “The Mutability 
of Aesthetic Categories,’’ Philosophical Review XXIV, No. 3 (May 1925), p. 289 

19 The Sense of Beauty, pp. 164-165 
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production of fine art, create beauty. Furthermore esteem for a work of art may 
relate to such non-aesthetic factors as date, rarity, workmanship, or fame in the 
history of art.” Collectors and connoisseurs do not seek beauty and a theory of 
beauty is not a theory of fine art.” For Santayana the fine arts are an object of 
study and beauty does not cohere with study. Beauty arises as something spon- 
taneous, not as something deliberate. The familiar remark, ‘‘an artist may visit 
a museum, but only a pedant can live there,” epitomizes Santayana’s position. 
His aesthetic theory places beauty within psychological processes of the human 
organism and not in an object of art. Following his own terms fine art cannot be 
something fundamental to beauty. 

Santayana’s moral philosophy likewise has little place for fine art. A basic 
tenet of this philosophy is that diverse impulses of the individual are to be har- 
monized into a balanced program ideally represented and serving as a goal for 
action. This belief is central to the famous concept: the Life of Reason. From 
this rationally ordered moral program production or love of fine art generally are 
excluded. Fine art, to be sure, may represent an interest of the organism, but 
Santayana believes the interest in fine art does not easily integrate with other 
interests and acts required for successful advance toward the moral ideal.” Fine 
art involves an isolated perception and a singular sort of direction, incompatible 
with other perceptions and other directions of the individual’s nature. Pursuit 
of fine art resists rational fusion with other aims. It has a partial character out of 
tune with the elements represented in the moral program. Interest in fine art 
could merge with other interests only by chance, not by intent. 

In the outcome of the moral program fine art is once more gratuitous. 
Santayana here rejects it on the basis of a distinction between happiness and 
pleasure. The ultimate aim of rational endeavor is happiness. But rational en- 
deavor always is based on a harmony of impulses and never on a single impulse 
in isolation.™ It is the satisfaction of a harmony of a multiplicity of impulses that 
leads to a rational and noble happiness. The satisfaction of a single impulse such 
as one toward fine art may lead to irrational pleasure, but it does not lead to 
rational happiness. 

Among the premises for denying fine art moral approval are some that have a 
purely psychological character. Santayana usually considered fine art as amount- 
ing to nothing more than surface, as an apparition without relevant backing in 
the world, a non-efficacious image. That opinion left fine art quite largely in the 
domain of sense and accordingly subordinate to two other domains: the material 


% “There are portentous works, like those of Michael Angelo or Tintoretto, to which 


every one will assign a high rank . . . but the interest and wonder which they arouse may 
rarely .. . pass into a true glimpse of the beautiful.’’ ‘““The Mutability of Aesthetic Cate- 
gories,”’ p. 288. 


” “Tt is not beauty that collectors or connoisseurs look for in the arts. The more a poet 
or a psychologist insists on the thrilling and seductive note which to him is the soul of the 
beautiful, the less will his theory of beauty be a theory of art; his sensibility will not help 
him to understand the arta or even to enjoy them.” [bid., p. 288. 

” The Life of Reason IV, p. 129. 

* Loc. cit. (n. 15). 

* ‘To divorce in schematic fashion one phase of rational activity from the rest is to 
render each part and the whole again irrational . . .”” Obiter Scripta, p. 38. 
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and the ideal. Santayana viewed the natural material world with high respect as 
the efficient source of existence and the foundation of human fortune; he also 
held the ideal world in high respect as the key to moral life and happiness. But 
besides these there is the world of sense and within it a section not overlapped by 
either the material or the ideal world. In this otiose section much of fine art finds 
its locus.** For Santayana the sphere of sense does not have the theoretical rank- 
ing of the sphere of matter or the sphere of ideals; therefore the contents of the 
sphere of sense might be slighted at no theoretical loss.** Sense and fine art are 
not rational things. Exclusive preoccupation with sense amounts to folly, the 
folly of an irresponsible creature, restless in a world he does not comprehend, and 
expressing an immature vivacity in dealing with images. The material world is 
the basis for what becomes rational, the ideal world is the vehicle for what is 
rational, but sense and fine art do not belong within either. 

In the realm of value, too, fine art is deficient. For Santayana value is con- 
tingerit on the presence of a moral function, and there must be mutual interde- 
pendence among all values in order that the integrity of each may be maintained. 
In the perception or production of fine art there will not be value, since neither 
ordinarily is merged in a unity with other acts in the rational moral world.” Con- 
cern with fine art is an abstract sort of undertaking: by making an end of sense 
it becomes shut off from congruity with a moral ideal. The subject matter of fine 
art is trivial and the experience of fine art, although it may be “‘a kind of lovely 
vapid music or a parasitic dream,’ is not an experience relevant to rational 
conduct nor a factor in the practical success of the organism. 

Seen from the logical side Santayana’s work embodies a recurrent conceptual 
structure which he uses to approach diverse questions. The pattern he persist- 
ently follows emphasizes origins and development, and consists of a sequence 
beginning with a stage of spontaneity, continuing to a stage of instrumentality, 
and terminating in a stage of spirituality. Whatever functions or actions he may 
be considering are organized in conformity with this sequence. For example, in 
treating the topic of art, he conceives an original stage of spontaneous and play- 
ful activity, continuing to an instrumental stage of industrial art, and subse- 
quently reaching a spiritual stage of liberal art. The stages of this continuity 


fine art is a play of appearance. Appearance .. . is distinguished from reality 
by its separation from the context of things ...A play of appearance is accordingly some 
little closed circle in experience, some dream in which we lose ourselves by ignoring most 
of our interests, and from which we awake into a world in which that lost episode plays no 
further part and leaves no heirs . . . Artistic creation shows at this point a great inferiority 
to natural reproduction, since its product is dead. Fine art shapes inert matter and peoples 
the mind with impotent ghosts.’’ The Life of Reasun IV, pp. 212-213 

2 «* | of all premature settlements the most premature is that which the fine arts are 
wont to establish. A harmony in appearance only, one that touches the springs of nothing 
and has no power to propagate itself, is so partial a good that we may justly call it an illu 
sion.”’ [bid., p. 216. 

7 |) perception, while in itself a process, is not perception if it means nothing or has 
no ulterior function, and so the pleasures of perception are not beauties, if they are at 
tached to nothing substantial and rational in the natural or in the moral world.” 
Obiter Scripta, p. 39. 

** The Life of Reason III, p. 19. 
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resemble a vegetable level, an animal level, and an ulterior synthesis in which 
the vegetable level again prevails, though in a mode that has been spiritualized 
by passing through an animal level. Santayana was aware that he organized his 
thinking within this kind of framework.” He prized spiritual experience as the 
liberated section of life and the kin of happiness. Anything beneath the spiritual 
level was incomplete. Experience of fine art was involved with sense and abstrac- 
tion, and therefore was unable to possess spirituality. If rationally used, func- 
tions of sense might be antecedent to spirituality, but they could not be con- 
stituent of it. In Santayana’s logical progression fine art had to be left behind as 
extraneous. 

There also are metaphysical dimensions in Santayana’s aversion from fine art. 
In his view the human self essentially is immersed in a chaotic and brutish flux, 
some point in which may be ideally fixed to serve as a permanent source used in 
developing a rational program and in generating value. Implicitly there is a 
struggle between the individual’s ‘enacity in maintaining his ideally fixed point 
and the irrational surge of the flux with its flying sensations and perpetual lack 
of past or future. To lapse again into the flux after seizing ideally some point in 
it to be rationally integrated with other ideal elements, to be a focal point for 
action, and to be a precursor of value, was a condition deplored by Santayana. 
But it was precisely the condition in which a fine artist finds himself. Fine artists 
constantly must reimmerse themselves in flux and draw their sustenance from it, 
while disregarding coordinated activities that move toward a rational goal trans- 
cending the flux. In this aspect fine artists represent a corruption of life, not 
progress in living. The fine artist upsets Santayana’s naturalistic metaphysical 
order by inverting the secondary, higher categories of imagination and the pri- 
mary, lower categories of nature, which contain impulses toward science. As a 
consequence both categories are disorganized: the lower functions are deranged 
and the higher contaminated. As Santayana states it, “Poetry anticipates 
science, on which it ought to follow, and imagination rushes in to intercept 
memory on which it ought to feed.’’* - 

Santayana’s metaphysics asserts an irreversible progression from the irrational 
material engine of nature to the rational ideal of man to the happiness and free- 
dom emerging from rational endeavor. In this context fine art is of little or no 
assistance. By its naturalistic postulates Santayana’s thought was committed to 
limitation within a temporal order containing natural causal forces antecedent 
to every existing event, which is to say his thought was mechanistic. Imaginative 
creativity ex nihilo or mysterious inspiration to invention such as a fine artist 
might experience, or the presence of intelligibility in the universe which a fine 
artist might imitate, are inimical to a mechanistic position. 


** “Original action, as seen in the vegetable, is pureiy spontaneous. On the animal level 
instrumental action is added and chiefly attended to, so that the creature, without knowing 
what it lives for, finds attractive tasks and a sort of glory in the chase, in love and in labor. 
In the Life of Reason this instrumental activity is retained, for it is a necessary basis for 
human prosperity and power; but the value of life is again sought in the supervening free 
activity [i.e. liberal, spiritual activity] which that adjustment to physical forces, or domin- 
ion over them, has made possible on a larger scale.’’ [bid., p. 258. 

* Thid., p. 24. 
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In summary, fine art was not acceptable to Santayana from a variety of 
aspects. By being a value of the imagination, by lacking utility, by being without 
a commitment to progress toward a rational ideal, and by being unnecessary in 
his conception of the stages of industrial and liberal art, fine art was excluded 
frorn Santayana’s definition of art. Viewed as a system of five different expres- 
sions on one level the fine arts were contrary to his implicit dichotomy sepa- 
rating poetry from sculpture, painting, and architecture. By not being funda- 
mental in a non-cognitive theory of beauty, and instead being the result of a 
studied procedure without essential relation to beauty, fine art was outside of 
his aesthetics. By representing an isolated and irresponsible impulse that would 
not integrate harmoniously with other impulses in a balanced ideal program for 
action in living, fine art was outside of the main conceptions of his moral theory. 
By leading to pleasure instead of happiness because it was the satisfaction of only 
one impulse rather than of a harmony of many, and by its locus in the domain of 
sense which diverges from the continuity between the natural material and the 
ideally represented worlds, fine art was outside of the psychological foundations 
used for the moral theory. By its alienation with respect to spirituality fine art 
could not enter the general logical pattern of Santayana’s thought. By its trans- 
position of the order from the flux of miatter to the represented human ideal, its 
disregard for the causal antecedents in nature, and its affirmation of non-mechan- 
istic factors in creation, concern with fine art was opposed to his metaphysics. 

The grounds for Santayana’s mistrust of fine art are complex, yet definite. To 
have endorsed it as intrinsically beneficial and of permanent worth would have 
disrupted the internal consistency of his entire philosophy. Fine art served much 
better as a foil by which to clarify and strengthen parts of his thought. There is 
a well-knit organization throughout Santayana’s theorizing and he is altogether 
correct in stipulating what his conceptual structure will include and what it will 
ignore. If he views fine art with quasi-contempt and offers theories that do not 
assimilate it, that circumstance may raise questions but it does not detract from 
the merit of the theories. Perhaps it also is not a formidable stricture against 
fine art. 
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Aesthetic theory in general, and an individual aesthetic theory in particular, 
is often held in disrepute, or, if the critic is kind, in askance; the theory being an 
idiosyncratic verbal adventure of the theorizer. Aesthetic theory is often held to 
be a non-practical device isolated from the everyday world of machinery and 
finances. Special realms of living are then required to understand this aesthetic 
theory, and the particular terminologies of the field become hypostatized as 
FORM, CONSTRUCTION, BEAUTY, and so forth. These capitalized words become 
escapes from the ordinary experiences of our environment, and soon whatever 
connections the original theories might have had with life are completely 
divorced. 

But if we posit an aesthetic theory that is divorced from common experiences, 
we have little, or no, means for analysis—if, for the only reason, that we cannot 
compare it with anything except an unknowable realm, and that does not help 
us. Disregarding any special explanations for the origin of this “unreal” aes- 
thetics which was so prominent during the last century, we can say that any 
aesthetic theory must explain certain problems, if it is to be usable. These prob- 
lems are of value and communication. For any aesthetic theory must explain 
how the perception is valuable or non-valuable—how it fits into a value scheme— 
and whether it can be communicated. Unless we can judge the value of the work, 
we have no means for selection or preference either of (1) this particular work 
from another particular work or of (2) the aesthetic perception from a non- 
aesthetic perception; and unless we can communicate what this aesthetic per- 
ception is, we cannot judge whether it will be more than intra-personally valu- 
able—for we only have an individual experience which is solipsistic if it cannot 
be communicated: “Value cannot be demonstrated except through the com- 
munication of what is valuable.’” 

The judgment of an aesthetic experience or perception, as different from an- 
other experience or perception, is probably the first and, in many respects, the 
most important problem of aesthetics. For it is here that we set up a definition 
of the field to be delimited. We construct a definition of the aesthetic field, which 
is describable in terms of the objects of experience, and which in turn shows us 
exactly how much our aesthetic field qualitatively differs from the non-aesthetic 
field; that is, our definition of the aesthetic field points out the qualitative differ- 
ence between that which we term “aesthetic” experience and that which we term 
‘“‘non-aesthetic” experience. Once we adjust this qualitative difference, or defini- 
tion of the aesthetic field, we provide standards by which to measure the quanti- 
tative differences of objects or experiences within the field. 

In one respect, field definition can be termed the description of the field, and 
we can place this under the problem of communication: how do we communicate 


‘1. A. Richards, Practical Criticism, p. 12. 
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that which is aesthetic from that which is non-aesthetic? E. Helen Knight* 
understands Richards to be attempting this classification. In this manner, then, 
we communicate, that is, we describe; and then we evaluate. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to think of field definition as a qualitative criterion and to think of its 
standards all as quantitative criteria,, calling this whole group “evaluation.” | 
would prefer to speak of communication as solely the transmission of what we 
experience as aesthetic or non-aesthetic. If the reader thinks of communication 
as description of a field which has been defined and of value as the quantitative 
differences within this field, it is only a verbal difference between us and we shall 
eventuate in the same judgments. Nevertheless, | am inclined to believe that the 
definition of the field belongs to evaluation. For when we descriptively define 
the field, we set up a means whereby we can qualitatively differentiate. This 
process, to me, can never be communication. 

A hypostatized aesthetic theory with no connection with everyday experience 
ceases to be concerned with these two problems, particularly with the second or 
communication half. For if we judge from pre-existing rorms, then we need not 
worry about communication: why have an artist thrice removed from reality? 
We spectators need not view the artist’s creation because it is only an imitation 
of an imitation. We can look to the REAL object without the help of anyone else: 
we can bypass the artist and the living artist, nature herself. If there is a special 
realm for aesthetic objects, we can individually seek it. With the need for com- 
munication at a minimum in hypostatized aesthetic theories, the need for value 
considerations also breaks down. For we need not worry about values that are 
concerned with the rest of the community. Values become intra-personal or 
solipsistic, in the sense that we need never know of anyone else to receive the 
grace of this already available value realm. Men become islands unto themselves, 

But if we can explain these two problems of value and communication uv 
TERMS OF EVERYDAY EXPERIENCES, we bypass the problems that are integral to 
an “isolated” theory. If we explain value in terms of qualitative refinement of 
ordinary experiences and if we explain communication in terms of psychological 
findings, we have a workable theory. For only if we can communicate, can we 
judge what it is that we are communicating. If aesthetics becomes part of the 
common experience, it becomes an aid to better refinement of existence for the 
individual and for individuals collectively. We have then an aesthetic theory 
which is integrated with our other facets of living. 

I. A. Richards has posited such an integrated aesthetic theory. Working par- 
ticularly with poetry, Richards has formulated an aesthetics which interweaves 
the elements of all experiential events into a refined occurrence. Aesthetic ex- 
periences become part of our daily machined lives. Using standards similar to 
those for aesthetic judgments, we can apply them to non-aesthetic judgments 
and still maintain the same value system. Men no longer remain islands unto 
themselves. 


*E. Helen Knight, ‘Some Aesthetic Theories of I. A. Richards,’’ Mind, N.S. 36 (1927), 
pp. 69-76. Due to her interpretation of Richards, Miss Knight can make the statement that 
Richards does not distinguish sharply enough between communication and judgment 
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Even though we might see the advantage of holding an aesthetics which is 
integrated with the rest of experience, the question “Why Richards?”’ still re- 
mains to be solved. Perhaps the importance of Richards might be indicated by 
two references to the foundations of contemporary criticism. The first’ comes 
from Stanley Edgar Hyman, who stated in 1948 that “What we have been call- 
ing modern criticism began in 1924, with the publication of Principles of Literary 
Criticism.’”* The second comes from Robert W. Stallman who, a year later, 
stated that most, if not all, of the contemporary critics have built upon the 
foundations of T. 8. Eliot and I. A. Richards.‘ If the seeds of contemporary 
aesthetic thought come partly from Richards, it is important, it seems to me, to 
discover what this man has said. If this man has been so influential, then we have 
an answer to one aspect of the question “Why Richards?’’. We are left, however, 
with another aspect of this question: namely, why this particular study of 
Richards? After all, three decades have past since Richards first began his 
theory. Is the issue still alive? Searching through the criticism about Richards, 
I have noticed that each critic seems to touch upon only one or two disturbing 
facets of Richards’ aesthetic theory. Particularly, no one has analyzed his ac- 
count of aesthetic differentiation—what I term the definition of the aesthetic 
field, and its standards—in relation to aesthetic value and communication.® If 
I can unite some of the loose critical remarks about Richards into a perspective 
of the whole theory, then there is a justification for my particular study of 
Richards.® 

Our problem becomes more difficult when we remember that Richards does 
not advocate a unique aesthetic mode,’ since he holds that an aesthetic experi- 
ence differs only in degree from other experiences. Nevertheless, if we are to use 
any formulation of aesthetics, we must know wherein this experience differs from 
some non-aesthetic experience. Only if we can delimit aesthetic experiences from 
the larger field of experiences and only if we can evaluate different aesthetic 
experiences, can we seriously study any formulation that purports serviceability. 
In simple words, unless we can judge that this experience differs from another 
experience, we do not know that there is this experience. 

To begin our search for the aesthetic field, Richards’ aesthetic field, we must 
remember that we are mental organisms and that our minds are only refined 
segments of the nervous system.’ Whatever affects our bodies eventuates in our 


* The Armed Vision, p. 307. Cf. also p. 14. 

‘The New Critics,’’ Critiques and Essays in Criticism, p. 506; also preface, p. v. 

* Bentley, Vivas, Ransom, Crane, and others have touched upon Richards’ value theory 
and, in some respects, upon his aesthetic differentiation, but no one has adequately ana- 
lyzed the field differentiation 

* Cf. Ogden, Richards, and Wood, Foundations of Aesthetics, p. 59, footnote: “It follows, 
therefore, that though a philosopher or critic may have been ‘wrong’ in the ‘solution’ he 
has put forward (the field he has selected), he may... have made valuable remarks on 
matters which, for his purposes, appeared to be of secondary interest, and further verbal 
differences, due to his philosophic system, may conceal a real agreement, which translation 
or regrouping would serve to reveal.” 

1 Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 15. To be referred to as PLC hereafter, with all 
page references for the second edition, 13th impression (1952). 

* Ibid., p. 83. 
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minds and thence is reacted to by our bodies. We are reactants to stimuli, which 
are mostly external. But let us build up to this point slowly. 

Richards begins the investigation by saying that he will attempt to prove that 
aesthetic experiences “are closely similar to many other experiences, that they 
differ chiefly in the connections between their constituents, and that they are 
only a further development, a finer organization of ordinary experiences, and 
not in the least a new and different kind of thing.’” Since they are similar to 
other experiences, let us understand what experiences are. Experiences are any 
occurrence in the mind. Although they can be equated with any mental state of 
process, we cannot describe them in terms of sheer passivity or consciousness.'® 
Our object now is to discover what occurs in mental events. Working from the 
premise, from current psychological data, that mental events are identical with 
certain neural events, Richards explains that the nervous system organizes 
stimuli from the environment. Each mental event is an adaptation between a 
stimulus and a response; each mental event has a beginning in a stimulation, has 
a body or specific character, and has an end or consequence in an action or in an 
adjustment for an action." 

To simplify matters, Richards borrows the word “impulse,’’ by which he 
means, “the process in the course of which a mental event may occur, a process 
apparently beginning in a stimulus and ending in an act... .’” Impulses may 
be divided into two groups called ‘‘appetencies” and “aversions.’’* The former 
are a “seeking after” or “pursuit’”’ and the latter are “repulsions,” but both are 
mostly unconscious. These appetencies and repulsions are the smallest units we 
need be concerned about in value consideration. In fact, with these distinctions 
we are in a position to call anything valuable ‘‘which will satisfy an appetency 
without involving the frustration of some equal or more important appetency.’’™ 
Appetencies, then, are kinds of impulses which are processes beginning with 
stimuli and ending in acts or in action. Value, we repeat, is need-satisfaction, 
particularly the satisfaction of appetencies. But impulses (and, in turn, ap- 
petencies) are not all equal, and the extent of the loss and the range of the 
thwarted impulses and their importance are criteria for the merit of the system. 
We thus find that the least wasteful organization is the most valuable. “The 
most valuable states of mind then are those which involve the widest and most 
comprehensive coordination of activities and the least curtailment, conflict, 
starvation, and restriction.’’® 

If experiences are mental events which occur in processes called impulses that 
have a beginning in a stimulus and result in an act, and if appetencies are kinds 
of impulses wherein value accrues (aversions being, as far as I can discover, nega- 
tive or reverse appetencies), then our next step is to discover what makes one 
organization more valuable than another, or to put the goal more concisely: to 


* Ibid., p. 16; ef. ch. X and XXXII. 
1° Jhid., p. 38, footnote. 

" Jbid., p. 85. 

8 [bid., p. 86. 

8 Thid., p. 47. 

4 Tbid., p. 48. 

16 Tbid., p. 59. 
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discover what value is. For if aesthetic experience is a “finer organisation of 
ordinary experience,’’* then it resides in value which involves the “most com- 
prehensive coordination of activities and the least curtailment” and so forth. 

The extent to which any activity is conscious varies with the degree of novelty 
and complexity—the richness of any experience depends upon the variety of 
engaged impulses.” This point provides us with the wedge we need for the differ- 
entiation between ordinary experiences and valuable experiences, and, conse- 
quently, between ordinary experiences and aesthetic experiences. Through the 
use of novelty and complexity, we have degrees of coordination of the impulses. 

Novelty and complexity of impulses must have a specialized manner in their 
origin; that is, the entrance of some novel factor in experience, A, causes that 
experience to be different from experience B and causes experience A to be 
better, more refined, more valuable. Novelty signifies newness or freedom, es- 
pecially freedom from common attachments. If we understand that novelty 
means escape from the commonplace, the routine, then we have an idea of what 
Richards means by this criterion. Only when we supercede the dullness of daily 
perceptions do we experience value. To use an analogy, novelty is like the dash 
of bitters in a martini: without the four parts gin and the one part French ver- 
mouth in a thoroughly chilled, lemon-rimmed glass it is nothing; likewise, and 
more important, without it the other ingredients are only compatible but not 
integrated. When we put all the ingredients together in the precise manner, we 
have relaxation. Furthermore, novelty is like one’s observation of a friend when 
first meeting after a long absence: a new perception of elements in a context. 
Richards summarizes the idea by saying that, “any familiar activity, when set 
in different conditions so that the impulses which make it up have to adjust 
themselves to fresh streams of impulses due to the new conditions, is likely to 
take on increased richness and fullness in consciousness.” 

But given two experiences, A and B, with similar degrees of novelty (if this is 
possible), which experience will we choose 2s the more valuable for us? The more 
complex one, says Richards, because the more complex one has larger variations 
and more possible associations. This complex experience offers more prospects of 
possible connections to the experiencer. Just as a chiliogon offers more facets to 
the observer than a hexagon does, so does complexity of experience matter 
value-wise: complexity, like novelty, becomes another criterion, or standard, of 
our field—-a standard that will differentiate the field from non-aesthetic experi- 
ences and also will differentiate the value of one aesthetic experience from an- 
other within the field. 

Novelty and complexity are important criteria for our discovery of the aes- 
thetic field, providing us with knowledge of differentiation—for instance, that 
A has more value than B. They are guides for us to follow in our quest for anal- 
ysis and comparison. Nevertheless, we must not forget the other criterion of 
range, being similar to complexity, that provides us with the missing segment 
for our standards. That experience is valuable which satisfies an appetency with- 

\6 [bid., pp. 16, 110, 133, 236, and 237. 

" Ibid., p. 109; ef. pp. 145 and 237. 

'* Ibid., pp. 109-110; ef. also ch. XXXII, especially, p. 249. 
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out involving the frustration or loss of another more important appetency ;” 
that experience is most valuable which involves the widest and most perfect co- 
ordination of activities.”° Value is the satisfaction of interests ;"" valuable experi- 
ences are satisfactions of appetencies.” This sets value-experiences apart from 
whatever experiences that are left. But within the realm of experiences contain- 
ing value rest hierarchies of valuable experiences, particularly aesthetic 
experiences. Using the standard or criterion of range, we find that experiences 
which are the widest usually contain more value.“ However, quantitative range 
cannot differentiate types of valuable experiences. At this point we are like a 
Bentham, needing a John Stuart Mill to close the gap in our theory. So we bring 
in our qualitative criteria: novelty and complexity. Now we have an idea of that 
which is theoretically the most valuable: that experience which is the widest 
and contains the largest degrees of novelty and complexity conceivable for the 
individual.™ Using Richards’ quotation again, we discover that, ‘the most valu- 
able states of mind then are those which involve the widest and most compre- 
hensive coordination of activities and the least curtailment, conflict, starvation, 
and restriction.’’* This all adds up to the field of aesthetics, which is the most 
powerful of all experiences because through the aesthetic form men ‘most co- 
operate” and in these experiences “the mind most easily and with least inter- 
ference organises itself.’’* 

Since it is a stimulus-response system that Richards presents and since it is 
the response that we are now interested in, we must discover how novelty can 
only reach some people, even though many people enter into the same situation. 
Richards’ answer is “vigilance.” Vigilance is only his term for degrees of sus- 
ceptibility to the environment. It is the difference between perception and re- 
ception.” In a high state of vigilance the nervous system discriminates and 
orders the responses to stimuli—the organism “perceives.” In a low state of 
vigilance the system is less discriminative and just adaptive—the organism only 
“receives.”’ Perception is active; reception is passive. 

We call an aesthetic experience most valuable because ‘‘connections become 
established for him [the creator and/or contemplator] which in the ordinary 
mind, much more rigid and exclusive in its play of impulses, are never affected, 
and it is through these original connections that so much more of his past comes 
to be freely available for him at need.’ This aesthetic experience is a refinement 


18 Thid., p. 48. 

2° Thid., pp. 52, 59, 132-133, 237, and 288. Cf. Science and Poetry, p. 37. Science and Poetry 
will hereafter be abbreviated as SP, all page references to the second edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1935. 

*! Tbid., p. 236; also SP, pp. 34-35. 

32 Jhid., p. 48. 

%3 [bid., Appendix A, p. 288: ‘‘the best life is that in which as much as possible of our pos 
sible personality is engaged.’’ 

“SP, pp. 34 and 37. 

* PLC, p. 59. 

6 Thid., p. 133. 

” Ibid., pp. 184, 204, and 248. 

28 This distinction is my own 

** PLC, p. 184; ef. pp. 16, 77 ff., 110, 194-195, 197, 237, and 243; SP, pp. 37, 46, and 61 
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of ordinary experience. Through novelty and complexity of the strands in experi- 
ence, we perceive our environment in much richer detail and with more freer 
associations. Through the range of the organization of our impulses thus affected, 
we are more closely allied with our environment—we cease to be singly isolated. 
Our needs are satisfied and in the degree of this satisfaction we have value. 

We can now encounter the process wherein novelty is brought into the experi- 
ence. Imagination is that “power,” as Coleridge calls it, “process” as I would 
term it, that reduces multiplicity of experiences to a unity of effect. As Richards 
quotes from Coleridge: “That sympathetic and magical power, to which we have 
exclusively appropriated the name of imagination . . . reveals itself in the balance 
or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities . .. the sense of novelty and 
freshness, with old and familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion with 
more than usual order; judgement ever awake and steady self-possession with 
enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement.’’*® In natural aesthetic experi- 
ences—experiences of beauty in nature—the combinations of elements in the 
experience are formed by the individual viewing the scene. In artificial aesthetic 
experiences—experiences of formed art objects—on the other hand, the artist 
brings in novelty by focusing the various effects of the “formal” elements into a 
single response.” In both types of experience imagination is at work: in the first 
the individual’s past experience ranges freely; in the second the artist controls 
what associations to be affected. 

Imagination is the process whereby the impulses that are active are con- 
nected with other impulses that are aroused herein without their necessary 
stimuli. As Richards says: “Given some impulses active others are thereby 
aroused in the absence of what would otherwise be their necessary stimuli.’ 
It is not necessary that image production be involved, although it may. Which 
impulses are brought in is determined by what impulses were integral to the 
original situation. In nature these connections are provided by patterns in the 
scene, patterns that are pieced together by the viewer; that is, the observer 
formulates patterns of perceptions that become wholes for him. In the arts we 
find that there are types of impulses which are exceptionally uniform and which 
fix the framework with which the rest of the response develops: “In all the arts 
what are usually called the formal elements are the stimuli, simple and complex, 
which can be most depended upon to produce uniform responses.’ For poetry, 
these “formal” elements will be rhythm, meter, tune or cadence. For music, 
they will be rhythm, pitch, timbre, and tune. For painting, form, color, and 
rhythm. For sculpture, volume, stress, lighting, and rhythm. We might note 
that all these arts mentioned have an underlying rhythm which causes, in us, a 
repetition and expectancy for their effects.“ These formal elements, which are 
skeletons upon which all other impulses build, bring in novelty. 


© Biographia Literaria, I1, p. 12; quoted in PLC, p. 242. 
"= PLC, pp. 191 and 193. 

* Ihid., pp. 191-192. 

* Thid., p. 193. 

% Tbid., pp. 135-137; Practical Criticism, p. 229. 
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If we remember the scientific and emotive dichotomy® and if we remember 
that art is the highest expression of emotion,** then we can understand how the 
imagination works. By connecting given impulses with missing segments of con- 
texts—by completing the gestalt—the imagination forms the means for novelty 
to enter in, and, as a consequence, the dullness of everyday experience is replaced 
by a freshness that revives and thus creates value for the perceiver. A wider 
organization of impulses becomes possible. The more complex the situation and 
the more refined the imagination-process, the more value resides in the situa- 
tion for the perceiver. With training and acute perception the imagination 
process becomes subtle and the perceiver recognizes minute shadings of mean- 
ing. Thus, the expert can recognize allusions in art forms that the uninitiated 
cannot.” 

Through the use of formal elements in art objects, the artist frees impulses 
from habit and brings in greater order. The artist converges the “resolution of 
a welter of disconnected impulses into a single ordered response’ and, as a 
consequence, there is a complete systematization that preserves freedom for 
every impulse and forms a state of equilibrium or synaesthesis.” This synaes- 
thesis, which is equilibrium plus harmony, gives free play to all of our faculties 
so that we appreciate relationships in ways not possible under ordinary experi- 
ences. The full richness and complexity of our environment is fully realized. We 
have full organization of our impulses; we have full value for ourselves. 

In such a situation we cease to be oriented in only one direction. Interest is 
ready to take any direction that we wish. We become impersonal or disinter- 
ested—detached. We become individualized or isolated from the things around 
us: particular sets of impulses are first felt related to others which would not 
occur unless both sets were already active in the equilibrium. Such differences 
as do occur in experience are then felt as intensified, broadened, or deepened, 
this feeling probably due to the impulses moving around a center. This becomes 
the best experience because “it brings into play all our faculties. In virtue of 
what we have called the synaesthetic character of experience, we are enabled, 
as we have seen (p. 79) to appreciate relationships in a way which would not 
be possible under normal circumstances. Through no other experience can the 
full richness and complexity of our environment be realised. The ultimate value 
of equilibrium is that it is better to be fully than partially alive.’’*° 

It is only when we attempt to apply Richards’ criteria that we see exactly 
what he has done. If we represent our total possible experiences, diagrammatically, 
as a continuous line, beginning on the left with that experience which is most 

* Cf. PLC, pp. 262-263, 267-268, 272-273, and 278; SP, pp. 61-66; Meaning of Meaning, 
pp. 147-151, 158, 223-227, 231-236, and 239; and elsewhere throughout Richards’ writings 

46 PLC, p. 273. Richards actually says that poetry is the supreme form of emotive lan- 
guage 

7 Ibid., ch. XX VII and XXVIII 

58 Tbid., p. 245; also p. 181. 

* Cf. PLC, pp. 248 and 251; Foundations of Aesthetics, pp. 6, 75, 77, 79-80, and 91; and 
Meaning of Meaning, p. 156. 

‘9° Foundations of Aesthetics, p. 91. 
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repelling to us and ending on the right with that experience which is most sought 
after, we find that in between these poles we have a continuum, from left to 
right, of aversions getting less repulsive shading into appetencies which become 
more pursued. Theoretically in the center is that experience which is neutral— 
neither repelling nor pursued. But value is a positive thing—it comes from 
appetencies which are kinds of impulses. Value, then, is a sign of impulse or- 
ganization. The least possible value will be that organization of our impulses 
which is the first step from a neutral state—the least possible need-satisfaction. 
Value will range to the most possible impulse organization which is the state of 
beauty perception, synaesthesis. 

We can differentiate values by three criteria: novelty, the freedom of connec- 
tions of experiences; complexity of connections of experiences; and the range of 
our connections of experiences. The aesthetic experience is differentiated from 
other value experiences by being a better refinement of our feeling states, of our 
organization of impulses. This only means that the aesthetic experience has a 
greater number of free associations, is more complex, and has a larger range 
than ordinary experience. Naturally, it is difficult to say that in our diagram 
non-aesthetic experiences end at this particular point and that aesthetic experi- 
ences begin thereafter. That would be impossible because Richards says that 
aesthetic experiences are only qualitatively different from ordinary experiences, 
as I mentioned earlier. Thus, we can only say that somewhere in the realm of 
values, as values get more refined—become more complex, have a wider range 
and are more freely associative—aesthetic experiences begin. 

Despite this vagueness of where to place the beginning of aesthetic experi- 
ences, we can objectively say whether any experience is aesthetic or not. For we 
need only to apply our criteria of what the aesthetic experience is like. But all 
we certainly know is what the highest form of the aesthetic experience is like. 
Therefore, we can only say that as experiences have degrees of refinement of 
the highest value are they to be considered as aesthetic. Actually, then, as 
Richards would readily admit, all positive experiences are partially aesthetic. 
Nevertheless, only the experience described as synaesthetic is completely aes- 
thetic, and this experience is a perception of beauty. We can describe synaes- 
thesis as the highest form of value because the perceiver has his feeling-states 
most thoroughly organized not only within himself but with his environment. 
The individual is no longer an individual but an integrated segment of his sur- 
roundings.* 

We can objectively gauge value in levels of worth quite easily enough by 
applying our three criteria. By testing the experiences for their novelty (how 
much innovation, of the uncommon, did the experience bring in?), for their 
range of associations (how much do they organize?), and for their complexity 
(how deep is the experience?), we can rank any experience. We see that experi- 
ences can be tested for their richness and for the range of organization of im- 
pulses. Complexity shows us how much conflict (opposition, perhaps of aversion- 
states) has been brought in to deepen the responses: how far-reaching will the 
results be. Although freshness of associations also aids in this richness, we in- 


“' We are warned that harmony is not being attuned with the infinite. 
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clude oppositions for their depth, because their resolutions will be much greater 
than if the oppositions were not present.” 

We can objectively gauge these values, even though it is our reactions that 
we are judging. This is the reason for the importance of the definition of the 
‘poem.’ This definition points out that the stimulus is not the aesthetic ex- 
perience, nor is our personal reaction the aesthetic experience. The aesthetic 
experience is that experience which varies only slightly from a standard experi- 
ence in which the artist contemplates his finished work. To be sure, the aesthetic 
experience is caused by a stimulus, like all other experiences, but the stimulus 
is not the experience. The stimulus provides the causes for our experience. We 
perceivers, bringing past experience to the stimulus, are shown exactly what 
experience from the past to use to view this object. The stimulus controls our 
manner of perception so completely that we can say that the experience is ob- 
jectively evaluated. Naturally, there will be a slight variation from the standard 
experience when we experience the aesthetic object, but it will be so slight that 
we can dispense with the difference. Through the formal elements the stimulus 
points out what our reactions should be.“ There are no subjective irrelevances 
allowed. 

We can gauge this experience and compare it with or contrast it against other 
experiences. We can say whether this poem is major or minor, whether that 
painting is better than another, whether this composition is richer than the 
previous one, and so forth, because of our criteria. Notice that we can also say 
that reactions which are only designated as “‘stimulative’’ are less valuable than 
those termed as “synaesthetic.’’* Then, too, we can say that those experiences 
which are purely subjective are lower yet. We can also show why one particular 
object has different values at different times of perception: because of our states 
of vigilance while perceiving or receiving. We can furthermore show how aes- 
thetic objects rank higher or lower because of what the objects communicate.“ 
We rank lowest those pieces which were termed by Richards as “bad” art, 
those which have worthless communication. Above these we have defective 
communication, “defective” art, which has some value but which lacks beauty 
because of the artist’s error. Finally, there is perfect communication, art as such. 

Thus, we have various categories by which to rank our values, various ways 
by which to view the diagrammatic continuum suggested above. There is the 
continuum beginning with that appetency, which is purely subjective, egoistic, 
in outlook, being least organizing of our impulses, continuing through those 
appetencies which are less and less subjective in their pursuit; to the appetency 

“V. PLC, p. 251; ef. p. 48 

“ A poem is ‘‘a class of experiences which do not differ in any character more than a cer- 
tain amount, varying for each character, from a standard experience.”’ V. PLC, pp. 225 
227; ef. SP, p. 31. The definition is easily changed to suit any of the arts by replacing the 
word “‘poem’’ with any of the other art experiences. This is the reason that I refer to the 
definition as being of the aesthetic experience. 

“ PLC, p. 193; v. ch. XVII-XX. Since we are essentially all capable of like reactions, the 
artist, through the formal elements, can fashion just how we should react 

‘6 Foundations of Aesthetics, p. 77 

“ PLC, p. 199. 
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organizations which are termed as stimulating, being concerned only with a 
harmonizing effect; finally ending with that organization of appetencies that we 
term as synaesthetic, being most fully non-personal in pursuit, being concerned 
with a harmonized equilibrium. We have also the continuum beginning with 
that art which is termed worthless communication, continuing through those 
called defective communications, and finally culminating in those which are 
called perfect communications. These perfect communications are likewise also 
ranked by their richness of refinement. 

We must not forget that these categories are only aspects by which to view 
Richards’ value system. We must not forget that these categories are all co- 
ordinated. We cannot fully understand the separation of the objects of art into 
various types of incomplete communication unless we understand organization 
of impulses. Likewise, we cannot fully appreciate the classification of impulse 
organization until we have the theory of communication in mind. But I have 
emphasized this point earlier in this paper. 


Now that we have examined Richards’ aesthetic field, we are ready to return 
to the earlier books wherein he develops his theory—-Meaning of Meaning, 
Foundations of Aesthetics, Principles of Literary Criticism, Practical Criticism, 
Science and Poetry, and perhaps even Philosophy of Rhetoric—and re-view their 
import, especially in light of these clarifying issues. Knowledge of the aesthetic 
field is pivotal. We must know what Richards has said before we can criticize. 
Many critics, heretofore, have erred in their judgments because they overlooked 
some of the strands of Richards’ theory. This is understandable: with Richards’ 
theory being spread out in a number of books it is difficult to envisage exactly 
what the whole theory is. Therefore, this condensation should be useful. We can 
now review the books in the perspective of a completed theory, a coordinated 
theory, and we can criticize the validity of this theory. Our questions then should 
not be, as they were for thirty years, Does he repudiate our own aesthetic the- 
ories?, but rather: Is his definition of the aesthetic field adequate? Are there 
experiences that we would term aesthetic that are omitted? Are his standards 
useful? Can we differentiate between the aesthetic and the non-aesthetic? Can 
we evaluate? Is the definition of the aesthetic experience, the poem, satisfactory? 
Can the “standard” experience be that of the artist contemplating his finished 
work? Is the concept of synaesthesis satisfactory? What about “ugliness” and a 
general treatment of aversions? 

Once we begin to reassess the theory in this manner, we begin to think in a 
manner conducive to progress, and not stultification, in aesthetic inquiry. 














BLAKE’S RELIGION OF IMAGINATION 
ROBERT F. GLECKNER 


Blake’s view of the imagination as both a religious and a poetical concept has 
been examined in several different ways, but there is another approach to the 
problem which seems to me most revealing: an examination of the concept of the 
imagination in Blake’s aesthetic (and poetic) in terms of the very system that 
spawned and comprehended it. The main difficulty in any approach, of course, 
is the fundamental one of definition, the more so in a study of Blake since nowhere 
in his works is there a systematic exegesis of what he meant by “imagination.” 
Generally he uses the term rather loosely to mean the highest faculty available 
to man for his salvation—or, in other words, for the practice of art.’ For this 
faculty he found a convenient symbol in his own peculiar conception of Jesus 
Christ. This is hardly sufficient to explain poetic technique, but within the dia- 
lectic of Blake’s system it does provide a clue to the first step in the creative 
process, perception. 

Blake’s system is a complex one, and I cannot unravel it in any great detail 
here, but its basic conceptions are ancient and elemental: a supra-mundane and 
eternal world is assumed, and a fall from and return to this world are presup- 
posed. In the beginning was the Word or the Eternal Mind’ 


Earth was not: nor globes of attraction; 

The will of the Immortal expanded 

Or contracted his all flexible senses; 

Death was not, but eternal life sprung. (Vala, K, II, 18) 


' See, e.g., The Laocoon: “‘A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect: the Man Or 
Woman who is not one of these is not a Christian’’; ‘Prayer is the Study of Art"’; “Fasting 
&c., all relate to Art’’; “Jesus & his Apostles & Disciples were all Artists. . .’’; ‘“The Old 
& New Testaments are the Great Code of Art’’; ‘The Whole Business of Man Is The Arts 

. 2’; “Christianity is Art .. .’’ (Geoffrey Keynes, The Writings of William Blake (London, 
1925), L11, 357-360). All subsequent references to Blake’s works will be to this three-volume 
edition, hereafter cited as K, volume, page. See also Marcia B. Bowman, ‘‘William Blake: 
A Study of His Doctrine of Art,’’ JAAC, X (1951), 53-66 

? There has been much dispute and theorizing over how much of his “‘system’’ Blake 
derived from others, particularly Boehme and Swedenborg. No one can deny that there 
are many isolated instances of congeniality between Blake and Swedenborg, Boehrme, the 
Gnostics and Cabbalists, and mysticism in general. Indeed there may be others even more 
congenial. In none of them, however, is there an adumbration of Blake’s system as I shall 
define it, except insofar as many of their symbols turn up in Blake’s poems. Even here 
Blake’s original mind did with them what it would. As Mark Schorer wrote, the “influence’’ 
of Swedenborg and Boehme on Blake ‘‘was hardly ever conceptual, but merely metaphori 
cal’ (The Politics of Vision, p. 51). That Blake’s system only gradually developed, with 
many fits and starts, is adequate proof of its essential originality. For the controversy over 
the influence of other writers on Blake, see especially Mark Schorer, William Blake: The 
Politics of Vision (New York, 1946), pp. 104-148; J.G. Davies, The Theology of William Blake 
(Oxford, 1948), pp. 35-49; Paul Berger, William Blake: Poet and Mystic, trans. Daniel H. 
Connor (New York, 1915), pp. 13, 55, 57, 198-208, 211-220; Helen C. White, The Mysticiem 
of William Blake (Madison, 1927), pp. 128-164. 

* Although Blake never uses the former term in this sense, he does employ the latter. See 


The First Book of Urizen (K, I, 311). 
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In this primordial essence the substance of all things was contained, and from it, 
by division and evolution, each separate identity or being comes into existence. 
Christ is that essence; all the “Eternals” “in him & he in them Live in Perfect 
harmony, in Eden the land of Life” (Vala, K, II, 18). One of these “Eternals” is 
Albion, the symbol of all mankind as well as the universe, which has the organic 
unity of a man (the Grand Man). Albion’s oneness is destroyed when he descends 
into and becomes the world of matter. Significantly, the unified Albion is the 
human form divine as opposed to the sexual or the human form human. ““Human- 
ity is far above Sexual organization,” wrote Blake; humanity and all life are one.‘ 
Since this Grand Man is endowed, then, with potential Being, he might be called 
more correctly the Grand Family or the Eternal Family, united as one man by 
common participation in eternal life. Eternity is sundered when one of the eter- 
nal family usurps for himself the role of eternal man.* The fundamental usurpa- 
tion in Blake’s system is that of the rational element, Urizen. By an act of will, 
which “is always Evil,’”’ he asserts his individuality, and hence his personal 
omniscience and omnipotence, and creates the world of generation, strife, and 
death.’ 

To rule his subjects in this world Urizen—-or Jehovah as he is popularly called 
—institutes the iron-clad law: 


Lo! I unfold my darkness, and on 
This rock place with strong hand the Book 
Of eternal brass, written in my solitude; 
Laws of peace, of love, of unity, 
Of pity, compassion, forgiveness; 
Let each chuse one habitation, 
His ancient infinite mansion, 
One command, one joy, one desire, 
One curse, one weight, one measure, 
One King, one God, one Law. 
(The First Book of Urizen, K, I, 307) 


This bearing of indisputable rule brings with it continual revolt and further re- 
straint, until multitudinous laws strangle the human and perpetuate the original 
fall into non-entity, the depths of division. At this point the creation is taken over 
by the hand of the human form divine. The fall is limited to prevent utter annihi- 
lation and a reversion to chaos. The limit is called Adam, the “natural”? man in 
the natural world: “Creation,” said Blake, “. .. was an act of Mercy” (Vala, K, 
II, 30). Thus, while the fall was originally Urizen’s responsibility, the creation of 
man himself was the province of the merciful divine imagination; man was 
created so that he could rise from the fall, overcome blind reason, and reachieve 
the imaginative realm, Eden. But bound to the realm of time and space, fallen 


4 Jerusalem, K, I11, 200. See also Blake’s letter to Thomas Butts, October 2, 1800, K, II, 
189-191; A Vision of the Last Judgment, K, LII, 147; Annotations to Lavater’s Aphorisms, 
K, I, 115; “God is in the lowest effects as well as in the highest causes.’’ 

* See, e.g., Vala, K, II, 140; Jerusalem, K, III, 221. 

* Vala, K, II, 131. 

’ Vala, K, II, 70, For a full account of this, see Vala, K, II, 2-151, and The First Book of 
Urizen, K, 1, 304-322. 
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man is “caverned”’ in his body of five senses and fails to perceive that all things 
are portions of eternity and therefore infinite: 


The Visions of Eternity by reason of narrowed perceptions, 
Are become weak Visions of Time & Space, fixed into furrows of death. 
(Jerusalem, K, III, 239) 


To regain the ability to perceive eternity is prerequisite to reunion or, popularly, 
salvation. 

But perception is debilitated in the fall from primal unity in the same way that 
the human form divine is fractured to produce the splinter, man; the loss of 
imagination is the loss of the ability to perceive the divine because of the wall of 
nature intermediated by the mundane world. Since Blake was far from being a 
pantheist, this interposition of the world was intensely obscuring. Although the 
creation of the world and of man included the equipment of man with five senses 
for directly perceiving that world, Blake believed that these were not so much 
the perceptive agents themselves as the windows through which a mental or 
imaginative or divine grasp of reality is possible. If soul (or mind) and body are 
the same, as Blake insisted they were, the act of perception is relative in that 
the pragmatic reality of the natural, phenomenal world is at best a partial reality. 
The real is only that portion of the perception conceived to be real by the mind 
which beholds it. The passive acceptance of the validity of ‘“General Nature,”’ 
or general reality, Blake could not tolerate: ‘“To Generalize is to be an Idiot,” he 
wrote; ‘General Knowledges are those Knowledges that Idiots possess.’’ To par- 
ticularize, ‘‘which is the Alone Distinction of Merit,’” is to contribute something 
from one’s own mind to the act of perception. ‘Every Man’s Wisdom is pe- 
culiar to his own Individuality,’ for “Every Eye sees differently.’’ The imagi- 
native eye of the wise man or the poet sees more of the reality of the per- 
ceived object than a fool, who, seeing “the Ratio only, sees himself only.’ 
The former, in the words of Northrop Frye, “throws his entire imagination 
behind his perception” instead of cautiously pruning ‘away different char- 
acteristics from that imagination [to] isolate one.’"® The mind is not simply 
a tabula rasa upon which sense impressions create their own existence; the mind 
is free and the imagination operates unbounded to unify the total experience of 
perception. This is not unlike Coleridge’s idea of the Reason, the spark of the 
Logos in man which, by uniting the outer and inner life, enables man to recognize 
genuine universals or eternal verities. As opposed to imagination, sense experience 
is bound by the dimensions of tangibility, just as the fallen man is restricted in 
vision to the narrow chinks of his bodily ‘‘cavern.”’ “The bounded is loathed by 
its possessor,” wrote Blake in There Is No Natural Religion: “The same dull 
round, even of a universe, would soon become a mill of complicated wheels” (K, 
I, 131). 

This does not mean, however, that the data of sense experience are ignored, 
“for it is impossible to think without images of somewhat on earth” (Annotations 
* Llake’s annotations to Reynolds’ Discourses (London, 1798), K, III, 25; K, III, 13 

» Milton, K, I1, 309; Annotations to Reynolds, K, III, 20. 

‘© Fearful Symmetry (Princeton, 1947), p. 21. 
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to Lavater, K, I, 116-117). Again, it does not mean that the senses must be con- 
trolled by a rational guiding hand. It does mean that they are to be employed by 
the imagination, acted upon so that the latter may create out of the chaotic 
tabula rasa data a mental form. ‘All Forms are Perfect in the Poet’s Mind,” 
Blake wrote in his copy of Reynolds’ Discourses, “but these are not Abstracted 
nor compounded from Nature, but are from Imagination” (K, III, 25). The late 
eighteenth century idea of “‘coalescence’’ operated in a similar manner, though 
its ultimate application to the presentation of a wholly new creation was a devel- 
opment Blake did not permit his idea to take. His creation already existed in 
eternity, and the conscious coalescence of present sensation was only to facilitate 
a presentation of that creation in concrete form. The form in its smallest unit is 
the image; more complicated and more complete it is the symbol; totally unified 
it is the poem. At this point the perceptive imagination becomes creative. 

Man in his creative acts, as well as in his perceptions, is a god; the world of 
imagination is one of creators and creatures. But if perception is a godlike act, 
God himself cannot be perceived except as He exists in the perceiver. Confusion 
on this point, Blake observes in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, was the cause 
of the mistake of the ancient poets, who “animated all sensible objects with Gods 
or Geniuses” and then, for the purposes of worship, attempted ‘“‘to realize or 
abstract the mental deities from their objects.”’ “Thus men forgot that All deities 
reside in the human breast’”’ (K, I, 187). Since true perception has been seen to be 
mental creation, God cannot be created by less than God: ‘‘Man can have no idea 
of anything greater than Man, as a cup cannot contain more than its capacious- 
ness. But God is a man... .”’ Similarly, the ultimate in perception, which is 
vision, is the realization “of what Eternally Exists, Really & Unchangeably.” 
“There Exist in that Eternal World the Permanent Realities of Every Thing 
which we see reflected in this Vegetable Glass of Nature.’ The latter statement, 
like some others by Blake, seems to involve a basic contradiction in Blake’s 
thought. Basil de Selincourt noted it, in connection with one of Blake’s other 
statements on the subject, in his book, William Blake (London and New York, 
1909), pp. 76-77: “It will be observed at once ... that Blake’s description of the 
rising sun as ‘a round dise of fire, somewhat like a guinea’ is a pretty piece of evi- 
dence, were any such evidence needed, that he could when he chose, see through 
the corporeal eye as clearly as anyone; and that his statement, ‘for myself, I do 
not behold the outward creation,’ means no more than the conscious study of 
natural forms had ceased to be a part of his artistic or spiritual activity.”’ Out 
of its context de Selincourt’s surmise is too extreme (actually he is basing it on 
Blake’s later artistic work). But it does seem to prove, despite Blake’s quoted 
thought to the contrary, that he certainly did see the natural world and did not 
merely invent a fiction to circumvent it. The important thing to remember is that 
Blake looked at the world, as he says, through not with the eye. De Selincourt’s 
confusion on this point is revealed by his casual use of the phrase, “see through 
the corporeal eye,” in the above quotation. Blake’s distinction is perhaps some- 
what analogous to that suggested by the popular saying, “to see the world 

1} Blake's annotations to Swedenborg’s Wisdom of Angels Concerning Divine Love and 


Divine Wisdom (London, 1788), K, I, 119; A Vision of the Last Judgment, K, ILI, 145 and K, 
III, 146. Hereinafter these works will be cited as Swedenborg annotations and A Vision. 
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through rose-colored glasses.”’ In each case the vision is colored, but while the 
glasses reflect only a state of mind, Blake’s vision reflects the whole mind. Having 
made this distinction in modes of seeing, Blake could thus say in apparent contra- 
diction: “Natural objects always did & now do weaken, deaden & obliterate 
Imagination in me,” and “To Me This World is all One continued Vision of Fancy 
or Imagination. . . .’”* This is far from mere perversity. By the first Blake meant 
simply that the natural world hindered perception of the eternal realities; by the 
second that the world was a “‘continuing’’ source of poetic metaphor with which 
to communicate his vision of the eternal realities. De Selincourt’s conclusion, 
then, is valid: Blake “failed to distinguish between the visualizing and the crea- 
tive imagination” (p. 96). To see the eternal realities through the vegetable glass 
was the job of the former; to unite the vegetable glass with the realities was the 
job of the latter. 

An adequate presentation of this relationship demanded a more subtle, com- 
plex tool than image or metaphor. As Caroline Spurgeon has put it, the ‘‘necessity 
for symbolism is an integral part of the belief in unity.’’* Blake said, “‘Demon- 
stration, Similitude & Harmony are Objects of Reasoning. Invention, Identity 
& Melody are Objects of Intuition.’ Symbolic poetry seldom has had so concise 
a definition. ‘I will not Reason & Compare,” wrote Blake: “‘my business is to 
Create” (Jerusalem, K, III, 177). Reason comprehends but the ratio of things; 
imagination encompasses, and then presents, the totality. Imagination is art. 

I have said that imaginative perception is creation. To create a metaphor or 
simile involves, in the final analysis, little imagination. The basic qualities of two 
objects are abstracted and some similarity is noted. As an aid to the clarification 
and the enrichment of the quality being insisted upon, these figures are invalu- 
able; yet, they are hardly representative of eternal reality. Largely for this reason 
Swedenborg’s theory of correspondences per se (as well as Boehme’s doctrine of 
signatures) could not satisfy Blake’s needs. Beyond the basic idea of macrocosm 
visible in microcosm, Swedenborg’s system was a vast, endless analogy, or alle- 
gory. All natural things were thought to have spiritual meanings, and the arbi- 
trary meanings assigned made the theory of correspondences the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the symbolic method. The system inevitably strangled itself. Blake 
approaches the mystic’s analogical penchant only in his interpretation of the 
Bible. But though Blake read it in singular fashion, there is little reason to believe 
his approach was dictated or even suggested by Swedenborg’s theory. Blake had 
more fundamental reasons for contemplating his “Bible of Hell.”’ 

In. view of the patent inadequacy of metaphor, then, Blake turned to symbol. 


'2 Annotations to Wordsworth’s Poems (London, 1815), Vol. I, in K, III, 377; Letter to 
Rev. Dr. Trusler, August 23, 1799, K, II, 175. 

‘8 “Mysticism in English Poetry,’ Quarterly Review, CCVII (1907), 431. 

' Annotations to Reynolds, K, III, 46. It is interesting to note, in view of Blake’s ob 
vious identification here of intuition and imagination, what Helen White writes of these two 
faculties in the over-all context of mysticism: “‘... contrary to much eurrent misunder 
standing, intuition is not an act of the imagination, a faculty of which mysticism has been 
traditionally suspicious. Intuition is a super-rational apprehension of super-rational truth, 
an interior enlightenment, what a contemporary philosopher has called ‘total working’ ”’ 
(The Mysticism of William Blake (Madison, 1927], p. 66). One could scarcely find a better, 
more concise definition of Blake’s idea of the perceptive imagination 
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To create a symbol, and then a poem, requires invention, identity, and melody; 
these, Blake said, are produced by intuition, not analysis. This is the real basis 
for Blake’s vague definition of the highest poetry, “Vision or Imagination,” as 
opposed to “Fable or Allegory.” “Imagination has nothing to do with memory,” 
and Blake thought of fable and allegory as the offspring of the “daughters of 
Memory.’”'* To see completely a chair, a house, or a sunrise one must raise the 
power of his senses to an imaginative level. As de Selincourt points out, ‘“The ob- 
ject is, in effect, thus raised by . . . the mind which provides for it such a context 
as the mere sense impression has not of itself the means of summoning up.’”'® 
There are images which the mind draws from its own resources to add to the 
sensuous image actually before it: “The Imaginative Image returns by the seed 
of Contemplative Thought” (A Vision, K, III, 146). Thus Blake could say with 
absolute conviction: “In my Brain are studies & Chambers fill’d with books and 
pictures of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of Eternity before my mortal 
life... .’"” From this reservoir of what Yeats might call the eternal mind or the 
great memory, the poet draws to his perception both image and emotion of 
eternal reality to complete, unify, and clarify the sense experience of the isolated 
moment. “All of us on earth,” Blake wrote, “are united in thought” (Lavater 
annotations, K, I, 116). 

It is obvious, then, that although Blake wrote almost always of what I have 
called the perceptive imagination and the dangers of unalloyed sense experience— 
in There Is No Natural Religion, All Religions Are One, The Marriage, the anno- 
tations to Reynolds, and other late prose writings—the creative artist in him 
instinctively recognized the necessity for communication. That involved the 
unification of experience, the revelation of the eternal realities behind the vege- 
table glass of nature by means of that glass itself; it demanded the symbol and 
the poem. 

Blake’s concept of the imagination, then, was at least threefold; more strictly 
speaking it was fourfold. On the lowest level is the unimaginative perception of 
the fool, single vision; then double vision or imaginative perception; then the 
creative imagination; and finally the all-inclusive Body of the Imagination, the 
ultimate union of creator and creature. They correspond precisely with Blake’s 
fourfold division of the cosmos into Ulro, Generation, Beulah, and Eden. With 
these various versions of the imaginative faculty in mind, we can now determine 
the place the imagination occupies in Blake’s system. 

To return once again to the primal unity, then, the Eternal Family which 
makes up the Eternal Man is composed of what might be called unconscious 
selves, all parts of a greater, all-embracing self, the human form divine. Urizen’s 
revolt in these terms is a separation of the individual self from the divine self- 
hood, the latter being a positive good, the former evil in the sense that it is in- 
trinsically negative.’* Thus individualized, Urizen’s self arranges and governs 


'*A Vision, K, III, 145; annotations to Wordsworth’s Poems, K, III, 378. 

4* De Selincourt, William Blake, pp. 92-93. 

Letter to John Flaxman, September 21, 1800, in K, II, 186—-187. 

‘* See Blake’s annotations to Lavater, K, I, 101: ‘‘Active Evil is better than Passive 
Good’’; and K, I, 117: ‘But as I understand Vice it is a Negative. It does not signify what 
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the world as if he were the human form divine. The creation he conceives of is 
for his profit and benefit. In this situation the way to reunion lies in the recogni- 
tion of the existence of one’s selfhood and its denial by merger with another self, 
the female emanation. Thus, whereas selfhood is all-devouring, the denial of self 
is prolific, to use Blake’s terms from The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.* The union 
(not the reconciliation) of self with self on selfless terms will reinstitute the con- 
dition of unconscious selfhood which preceded Urizen’s revolt. Now, since both 
the primal and ultimate unity of the cosmos are called Imagination, and since 
Imagination is Eternity, it must necessarily have some relationship to the fall 
into division and the rise to reintegration. Thus the fall is also a process of con- 
traction by which the clarity of imaginative vision is obscured by ratiocination— 
that is, Urizen. With each successive division from the primal unity of imagina- 
tion, eternal or fourfold vision becomes darker and darker, and man, though still 
a portion of the eternal, is enclosed more tight'y in the prison of his physical, 
finite body. His “senses unexpansive in one siedfast bulk remain’’ and cannot 
penetrate beyond the bounds of self ‘As the tree knows not what is outside of its 
leaves & bark” (Vala, K, II, 55, 66). This is what Blake called single vision, Ulro, 
the limit of opacity, complete darkness, the province of the “natural man”’ he 
wrote about in There Is No Natural Religion: 


The Argument. Man has no notion of moral fitness but from Education. Naturally he is only 
a natural organ subject to Sense. 

I. Man cannot naturally Percieve |sic throughout] but through his natural or bodily 
organs. 

II. Man by his reasoning power can only compare & judge of what he has already per- 
ciev’d, 

III. From a perception of only 3 senses or 3 elements none could deduce a fourth or fifth 

IV. None could have other than natural or organic thoughts if he had none but organic 
perceptions. 

V. Man’s desires are limited by his perceptions, none can desire what he has not per- 
ciev’d. 

VI. The desires & perceptions of man, untaught by anything but organs of sense, must 
be limited to objects of sense. 

Conclusion: If it were not for the Poetic or Prophetic character the Philosophic & Ex 
perimental would soon be at the ratio of all things, & stand still, unable to do other than 
repeat the same dull round over again. 


the laws of Kings & Priests have call’d Vice ....’’ “*. . . Accident is the omission of act in 
self & the hindering of act in another; This is Vice, but all Act is Virtue. To hinder another 
is not an act; it is the contrary; it is a restraint on action both in ourselves & in the person 
hinder’d, for he who hinders another omits his own duty at the same time.’’ See also A 
Vision, K, III, 160: ‘“The Treasures of Heaven are not Negations of Passion, but Realities 
of Intellect, from which all the Passions Emanate Uncurbed in their Eternal Glory. . . 
Those who are cast out are All Those who, having no Passions of their Own because no In- 
tellect, Have spent their lives in Curbing & Governing other People’s by the Various arts 
of Poverty & Cruelty of all kinds. e 

19 One portion of being is the Prolific, the other the Devouring: to the Devourer 
it seems as if the producer was in chains; but it is not so, he only takes portions of existence 
and fancies that the whole.”’ “But the Prolific would cease to be Prolific unless the De- 
vourer, as a sea, received the excess of his delights... .’’ ‘“These two classes of men are 
always upon earth, & they should be enemies: whoever tries to reconcile them seeks to 
destroy existence’ (K, I, 190). 
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The return from these lower depths to imaginative vision “will come to pass by 
an improvement of sensual enjoyment,’”® that is, through the imagination who 
is Jesus Christ, The Saviour. ‘Therefore,’ Blake writes in There Is No Natural 
Religion (“Second Series’’), “God becomes as we are, that we may be as he is.”’ 
In this concept of salvation the rise from division, the denial of self, the reachieve- 
ment of imaginative vision, and the descent and resurrection of Christ are all 
merged. 

The first step toward salvation is the recognition of self as the great evil, as 
error incarnate, and the consequent denial of it for a place in the greater self. 
“One error not remov’d will destroy a human Soul’’; “to be an Error & to be Cast 
out is a part of God’s design.’ Equivalent with this denial or casting out is the 
realization that a rational approach to life gives only a ratio rather than the 
whole picture; one’s vision, instead of proceeding outward, is turned in upon 
itself by the walls of the five senses and ‘“‘sees himself only.” To act in terms of 
the self alone is to prevent action on the part of another; to act according to 
reason is to limit sensual enjoyment; to act for one’s own good according to one’s 
own individual! preference (like Urizen) is to isolate the self completely from the 
all-inclusive self of the human form divine. Thus, in the context of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, He became as we are—that is, He denied His self to produce action in men; 
once on earth He acted not from rules but from impulse so that His life was the 
epitome of improved sensual enjoyment; and He acted for the good of all to re- 
organize the human form divine. This is the main reason for Blake’s uniting of 
the imagination, the Poetic or Prophetic character, and man himself all in the 
person of Jesus Christ. He is the human form divine just as man, fallen, is the 
human form human, and man, reunited in the Eternal Man or Family, is the 
human form divine. Then, once again, “All things are comprehended in . . . Eter- 
nal Forms in the divine body of the Saviour, the True Vine of Eternity, the 
Human Imagination” (A Vision, K, III, 147). 

In addition to these forms, however, there is another eternal which apparently 
has little connection to eternal forms but which provides much of the basis for 
Blake’s poetic technique. “From Essence,” wrote Blake, “proceeds Identity & 
from one Essence may proceed many Identities . . .”” (Swedenborg annotations, 
K, I, 120). With the disruption of this essence, two kinds of imagination appear 
in the place of one; they are perhaps analogous to the spectre and emanation of 
the cosmic myth, certainly comparable to the contraries, reason and emotion. 


20 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, K, I, 189. 

" Jerusalem, K, IIL, 235; A Vision of the Last Judgment, K, III, 156. 

# This is what Blake scrupulously avoided in all his work. In one place he wrote: “ ‘What,’ 
it will be Question’d, ‘When the Sun rises, do you not see a round disk of fire somewhat 
like a Guinea?’ O no, no, I see an Innumerable company of the Heavenly host crying, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God Almighty.’ I question not my Corporeal or Vegetative 
Eye any more than I would Question a Window concerning a Sight. I look thro’ it & not 
with it’’ (A Vision of the Last Judgment, K, III, 162). Cf. Auguries of Innocence, K, I, 235: 

We are led to Believe a Lie 

When we see not Thro’ the Eye 

Which was Born in a Night to perish in a Night 
When the Soul Slept in Beams of Light. 
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These two are, of course, sense perception and imaginative perception, the same 
dichotomy Blake wrote of in There Is No Natural Religion. The intimate connec- 
tion of this division with Blake’s system as I have summarized it above is exem- 
plified by the allusion to self and non-self (or God) in the “Application” of the 
tractate: ‘‘He who sees the Infinite in all things, sees God. He who sees the Ratio 
only, sees himself only.”” To reorganize this duality of perception Blake relied 
upon the creative imagination, which is always equated with Christ and the 
Poetic Genius. 

The division of Imagination has further ramifications in the idea of “states,” 
and it is here that imagination and essence find their common denominator. 
Blake may have derived the term “‘state” from his reading of Swedenborg, who 
recognized three main states through which man progressed: damnation (inher- 
ited), reformation, and regeneration. In addition to these, however, Swedenborg 
conceived of many states from which man cannot extricate himself—states like 
fear, insanity, and ignorance. Blake’s states, on the contrary, are at once eternal 
and annihilable to differentiate them from individuals who are eternal and un- 
annihilable. States owe their existence to separation from Imagination; for 
example, Blake writes, “Affection or Love becomes a State when divided from 
Imagination.’”’ Thus, states are a part of the creation, “Created to be Annihi- 
lated.”’ The annihilation comes about when an individual, on his journey toward 
reunion with Imagination, enters a state and assumes its quality; that is, he 
becomes the state momentarily. To continue his journey, he must annihilate the 
state in himself. In this sense ‘States Change, but Individual Identities never 
change nor cease” (Milton, K, II, 356); at the same time ‘‘States remain for Ever’’ 
for others to enter, become, and annihilate. Man “passes thro’ them like a 
traveller who may as well suppose that the places he has passed thro’ exist no 
more, as a Man may suppose that the States he has pass’d thro’ Exist no more”’ 
( A Vision, K, III, 148). From this it is obvious, as J. G. Davies has pointed out, 
that Blake took Swedenborg’s teaching and developed it along very different 
lines. Not the condition of man in them, as Swedenborg supposed, but the 
states themselves are eternal in Blake’s system. Hence, Blake spoke of man’s 
salvation in terms of man, not the state called Satan from which he was to be 
rescued: “Christ ...Comes to deliver Man, the Accused, & not Satan, the 
Accuser” (A Vision, K, III, 159). The journey through the states involves the 
fall from unity to division and the rise to reunity, from innocence to experience 
to a higher innocence; these realms are Blake’s main states. To present, or to 
represent, them in all their peculiarities required something more than mere 
perception, whether that perception were of sense alone or imaginative. The 
diverse particulars of Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience mean little in 
terms of the system without some unifying element to give them a meaning. That 
element is symbol. In the Songs of Innocence the symbol is a child (and mother); 
in the Songs of Experience the symbol is the father-priest-king. 

Now, as the state is but a portion of the eternal imagination, so the syrnbol of 
the state is only a part of the divine essence. It is identity as opposed to similitude, 


%3 The Theology of William Blake, p. 47. I cannot agree, however, with his interpretation 
of the difference. 
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to use Blake’s terms; it is more familiarly the individual self, though as yet 
unrealized, which is a part of the divine self. But where does the symbol originate? 
Did Blake merely make a haphazard guess? The answer lies in the nature of the 
system itself: unity to division to unity conforms to the pattern of the child’s 
growth to wise maturity, or more universally, conforms to the eternal cycle of 
birth, life, decay, and death (rebirth). Similarly, the state of disunity or experi- 
ence is symbolized by the father-priest-king, and the final reintegration by Christ, 
Albion-Jerusalem, and Milton. Thus Blake could say when describing one of his 
paintings: “It ought to be understood that the Persons, Moses & Abraham, are 
not here meant, but the States Signified by those Names, the Individuals being 
Representatives or Visions of those States as they were reveal’d to Mortal Man 
in the Series of Divine Revelations as they are written in the Bible; these various 
States I have seen in my Imagination; when distant they appear as One Man, but 
as you approach they appear Multitudes of Nations’ (A Vision, K, III, 149). 
In a like vein Blake also wrote, ‘“‘Where man is not, nature is barren’’; ‘“Time & 
Space are Real Beings”; and, the famous passage in his copy of Swedenborg: 
“Think of a white cloud as being holy, you cannot love it; but think of a holy 
man within the cloud, love springs up in your thoughts, for to think of holiness 
distinct from man is impossible to the affections. Thought alone can make 
monsters, but the affections cannot.” Thus, as always in Blake, the concrete was 
preferred to the abstract, the symbol to mere personification. In eternity these 
symbols—child, father, Christ—these identities never change; but in the world 
of division they must change insofar as passage through the states constitutes 
what we on earth think of as change. Actually, the change in Blake’s system is 
not so much a change as it is a cumulative development, for the final reunion 
takes into account all states. The child of innocence can. only be said to change 
in that he recognizes himself for what he is, a self that must be denied; that 
knowledge or experience he uses as a. springboard to the wisdom of the higher 
innocence. There the ‘doors of-his perception” are cleansed and the Imagination 
lies open before him. In symbolic terms, the symbols merge progressively, just 
as they] develop progressively: the child in his passage through the states 
becomes more and more the imagination itself until, at his own individual last 
judgment, he is the “saviour and the saved.’”* 

Between the perception and the creation, however, there is a tremendous gap. 
To present the reintegration of the divided Imagination the poet or bard must be 
imbued with the very wisdom which his characters or symbols yet seek. He is 
Christ to their fallen man. His problem, then, is the presentation of the symbolic 
experience in such a way that it adumbrates the cosmic reunion. The poem is that 
adumbration. Yet each poem can only be a partial victory, for innocence as well 
as experience is a multifarious state made up of many lesser states. The act of 
creation precludes the separate existence of such states; it encompasses all states, 
and all symbols, in the Imagination. These symbols have their existence from the 
system, within the frame of reference invoked by the creator, Blake; so, man 


% The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, K, 1, 186; A Vision of the Last Judgment, K, IIT, 159; 
annotations to Swedenborg’s Wisdom of Angels, K, I, 120. 
* iE. J. Ellis, The Real Blake (London, 1907), p. 28 
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has no reality, in the eternal sense, outside of the divine, and it is no accident 
that a continuation of Urizen’s revolt would have led to ‘““Non-Entity.”” What 
eternally exists, really and unchangeably, goes on existing outside the immediate 
frame of reference; the poet pulls the eternal down to the temporal so that the 
temporal may rise to the eternal. It is Christ’s sacrifice. When the higher inno- 
cence is reached, the mundane shell, as Blake calls it, falls away in the clear 
perception of the infinite, for the child merges with the father, innocence with 
experience, to reachieve essence and God. This is what Frye aptly calls “the 
unified synthesis of experience.’’* It is vision and wisdom. 

Even if his poetry is not all that Yeats believed it was,” it is symbolic in the 
sense that its frame of reference is one myth, one Bible, one Word. Some eight- 
eenth-century mythographers, like Bryant and Davies,” interpreted that myth 
historically, or according to what they conceived history to be; Blake interpreted 
it poetically and philosophically. His interpretation is his system, the product of 
the unifying creative imagination. Tradition could not supply him with all the 
elements, for salvation is an intensely personal problem; besides, Blake’s imag- 
ination would not admit of fetters. To cope with the ancient heroes and cosmic 
myths would involve the careful exclusion of all association foreign to his central 
theme. He took some but left most; what he took was transformed in the process. 
Even Christ. With somewhat different emphasis, D. G. James, in The Romantic 
Comedy (Oxford, 1948), explains that process this way: “Blake uses the old 
myths; but as myths proper he will have nothing to do with them, except to 
express his violent hostility to what they were originally intended to convey” 
(pp. 32-33). The religion of imagination could not be conceived without imag- 
ination as its main symbol. And there was no such symbol before Blake wrote. 


26 Fearful Symmetry, p. 87 

27 See his comment on the Songs of Innocence and of Experience in ‘“The Symbolism of 
Poetry,’’ Ideas of Good and Evil, pp. 254-256 

28 Jacob Bryant, A New System: or, an Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 3d ed. (London, 
1807), 6 vols.; Edward Davies, Celtic Researches, on the Origin, Traditions & Language, of 
the Ancient Britons (London, 1804). . 








THE CONCEPT OF ECONOMY IN ART* 
MONROE C, BEARDSLEY 


It is hard to talk sensibly about works of art. Perhaps it is not really necessary 
to talk sensibly about them, or even to talk at all about them; but in my opinion 
it is sometimes quite useful. I shall make two general remarks about this problem, 
and illustrate them by a discussion of one term that often crops up in criticism. 

(1) First, about the difficulties of describing works of art. The critics within 
each art provide themselves with their own analytical vocabularies: there are 
the painter’s (or fine arts critic’s) terms, the musician’s terms, the literary critic’s 
terms-—though in this last case there is more than one set of terms in active use. 
I don’t mean to say that there are no difficulties about these single-art terms 
(such as “‘painterly,”’ “paradox,” or “ritornello’’), or that none of them is in 
need of clarification. But the difficulties I have in mind now are those that arise 
when, as philosophical students of the arts, we try to unify and systematize 
these critical vocabularies into a set of general categories for the description of 
works of art, in order to determine what, if anything, can be said unequivocally 
about all of them. 

One method of developing such categories is to adopt some of the single-art 
terms and stretch them to other arts, as when “rhythm” is applied to painting, 
“balance”’ to music, and “counterpoint” to literature. This practice may be 
illuminating when it is cautious, but more often than not it leads to equivocation, 
and it does not take us very far. The other method is to set up some uniquely 
aesthetic categories, such as “expression” or “compositional pattern,” for all the 
arts. And when we are at a loss for such categories, or discover that someone 
else’s have broken down, it is tempting to search outside the arts themselves for 
distinctions and idioms that look like promising candidates. 

Aesthetic descriptive categories apply, of course, to perceptual or phenomenal 
objects of a certain kind, not to their psychological causes, physical conditions, 
or effects upon percipients. But these perceptual objects occur in processes of 
human action and reaction, involving invention, physical activity, and deliberate 
attention, and it is not always easy to keep our eye on the object iiself. Conse- 
quently, we have recourse to our common words for describing human acts and 
traits-——especially our ethical and technological vocabularies—and transfer 
some of them to works of art. Thus we talk about works of art in terms of “inten- 
tion” and “achievement,” “ends” and “means,” “subject”? and “treatment,” 
“matter” and ‘manner,’ “‘success’’ and “failure.”’ And all of these terms are 
utterly inappropriate. 

(2) Now, second, about the difficulties of appraising works of art. It seems 
perfectly sensible to ask whether a particular poem is a good one, and whether it 
is better or worse than another: Gray’s “Elegy” is a better poem than John 


* Read at the May meeting of the Fullerton Club, Bryn Mawr College, 1955. This paper 
developed out of conversations with Professor Robert Walker of the Fine Arts Department, 
Swarthmore College, whose help I am glad to acknowledge. 
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Skelton’s “Philip Sparrow.” According to some philosophers, this is equivalent 
to saying that the one poem has more aesthetic value than the other. Similarly, 
according to this view, to say that Velazquez’s ‘Maids of Honor’ is a better 
painting that “Washington Crossing the Delaware’’ is also to say that the one 
painting has more aesthetic value than the other. But if it is the same value in 
both cases, it makes sense to ask whether Gray’s “Elegy”’ has more of it or less 
of it than the “Maids of Honor’’—and this question may make us hesitate, at 
least momentarily. 

You could argue that there are good paintings and poor ones (or better and 
worse ones), and good poems and poor ones, but not good works of art and poor 
ones; or, to put it another way, that there is musical value, fine arts value, and 
literary value (or perhaps lyric value and dramatic value, or comic value and 
tragic value), but not aesthetic value. The trouble is that it is hard to stop at this 
point. What can we take as our criterion of comparability? If we have reasons for 
holding that “Lycidas”’ cannot be weighed against ‘‘Sordello,”’ we have the same 
sort of reasons, though not as many, for holding that “Lycidas” cannot be weighed 
against “In Memoriam” or Ransom’s “Dead Boy,” or Dylan Thomas's ‘‘After 
the Funeral,’ though these are all, in the broad sense, elegies. 

There are two somewhat different ways of resolving this question, though I 
shall not emphasize their differences, for both seem to me wrong. The first answer 
is that two works of art can be compared, and comparatively appraised, if they 
have their essential characteristics in common, and differ only in accidents. Of 
two sonnets on sleep (say Sydney’s and Keats’s), one may be a better sonnet on 


’ 


sleep than the other, though a sonnet on sleep is not a better anything than a 
sonnet on sonnets, but only a different something. This must seem highly arbi 
trary, and indeed whimsical, when explicitly stated; it is a principle, however, 
that is presupposed in some literary criticism. 

The second answer is that there is no way of stopping before the end. The 
better terms you are on with any particular work of art, the more it feels incom 
mensurable with all others. While you are willing to praise its own special good 


features, you may not be willing to say that what is a good feature in this work 
will be a good feature in any work, or that the lack of this feature is always a 
defect. Perhaps each work cannot be appraised by externally-imposed general 
principles, but only in its own terms, by its own standards, on its own merits. 
The idioms that have usually been taken over from ordinary speech as aes 
thetic categories are just those that seem to make it possible to carry out one 
or the other of these two pluralistic programs. For example, if we could find two 
works of art that have exactly the same “intention,” we could ask which of them 
fulfills that intention better; or if we said that every work has its own unique 
intention, we could judge the success of that particular work in relation to its 
intention, without comparing it with any other works. Or suppose we could 
distinguish within a work a certain part that we could call its essential “whatness”’; 
then we could ask how well the whatness was made, or treated, or something of 
the sort. Or suppose we could single out part of the work atthe “end,” leaving 
the rest of it as the ‘‘means’’; then we could ask whether the means are adequate 
to the end, or how economically (that is, with how limited means) the end was 
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achieved. It is this notion of economy that I take for a theme. I take it as a sample 
term lifted from another field to help in the description of works of art; I take it 
as a sample principle, or formula used to render judgments of value of a certain 
kind. 

Consider Rembrandt’s drawing of two cottages among trees (Benesch, Selected 
Drawings, No. 261), or his etching of Jan Siz’s Bridge (Hind 209). It is commonly 
said by art critics that in these works Rembrandt has achieved his ‘“‘end’”’ by 
very “economical means.”’ They do not refer, of course, to the physical processes 
that produced the works: it’s not that Rembrandt economized on his copper 
plates by etching on the back of one he had already used, or economized on his 
energy by moving the etching needle as little as possible. It is a question of the 
relations among discernible aspects of the finished print itself. The critic will 
point out that the outlines of the trees are discontinuous, and the sail of the 
sailboat barely hinted at, and so forth. Yet in the etching there is a remarkable 
distance and airiness represented, and a vivid cast of bright sunshine over the 
scene. 

Now, first, it is easy to speak of whatever is represented in the etching as being 
represented “by means of line,” and in some contexts this locution would be 
harmless. A frying-pan is bought “by means of money,” for the frying-pan and 
the money are two different things. A house is not built “by means of brick,’’ 
for the bricks are just parts of the house, as the lines are parts of the etching. 
But of course the house has characteristics that the bricks don’t have, and the 
etching, as a whole, or in certain complex parts, has characteristics that the 
individual] lines don’t have. It is convenient, therefore, to distinguish between 
what may be called “local properties’’ of the etching (the curvature or thinness of 
this line, the width of this white space between lines), and what may be called 
“regional properties” of the etching, named by such predicates as “represents a 
tree,” “is airy,” “is bright and sunshiny.” 

The critic, then, in our terminology, is calling our attention to some of the 
intense regional properties of the etching, and to various local properties; and he 
is pointing out that the regional properties depend upon, or are a function of the 
local properties. I shall assume here that these claims are correct. But when he 
adds that Rembrandt is to be praised because the regional properties were 
achieved by a remarkable economy of local properties, he is saying something 
nonsensical. 

To say that an end was achieved economically always implies that the same 
end (as in ‘‘more bang for a buck”’) could have been achieved less economically, 
that is, with less limited means of the same sort. But in the present case there is 
no less economical way of obtaining the same results. A tree can be represented 
by more lines, that is, in more detail, but it will not be a tree bathed in such 
intense sunlight—sunlight that does not just strike the tree from the outside 
but gets into the foliage and dissolves the leaves. If there were many more lines, 
or heavier lines, the regional characteristics that we value in the etching would 
not be present. 

It’s not that Rembrandt achieved by few lines what a lesser draughtsman could 
only have achieved by many; what Rembrandt achieved no lesser draughtsman 
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could have achieved at all. This may be clearer if we contrast a very different 
example—one that nobody would call ‘economical.’ The celebrated fourth stage 
of the etching of Christ crucified between two thieves (The Three Crosses, Hind 
270 IV) is a maze of lines—utterly different from Siz’s Bridge. But is it un- 
economical? No, for the lines are indispensable to the overall quality: the preter- 
natural planes of darkness and apocalyptic shafts of light coming down through 
the gloom would be less intense if many of the lines were removed. 

It may seem that I am deliberately skirting a perfectly reasonable sense of the 
term “economy.” After all, you could take out a few of the lines in The Three 
Crosses without damaging its regional qualities very much. Of course in that 
etching there is no one line that stands out as a candidate for erasure, but perhaps 
in another etching there might be. To praise an etching as “economical,” some 
critics might explain, is to say that it contains no “superfluous” lines. But what 
is a superfluous line? I suppose that, strictly speaking, a superfluous line would 
be a line that has no effect, so to speak, upon the whole, that is, a line upon which 
the regional qualities of the picture in no way depend. Or, in a representational 
picture like the ones we have been considering, a superfluous line might be defined 
as a line that contributes nothing to the representation, that is, a line without 
representational function. But it seems clear that in these two senses there is 
no such thing as a superfluous line; even in The Three Crosses every line that can 
be distinguished can be assigned a function,— it outlines a person, or is part of a 
shadow, etc.-—and it is hard to see how this can ever fail to be so. 

When a critic points out that a particular line is ‘‘superfluous,” I think what 
he really means is not that it has no effect upon the whole, but that it has an un- 
desirable effect upon the whole, and that the whole without it would be better 
than the whole with it. He is really comparing two wholes, and ranking one higher 
than the other. The superfluous line is not a wasted line, like money unneces- 
sarily spent; it is a bad line, like money misspent; its omission would not make 
the picture more economical, but only better. 

There is, however, an important difference between a single slanting line in 
The Three Crosses and the single horizon line in Sizx’s Bridge, and this is the 
difference the critic may be trying to describe. The one line is less significant 
than the other. This term can be fairly decently defined for our purposes. First, 
we may consider the properties of a line, as being jagged, billowing, rhythmically 
varying in width, ete. One line may have a more intense property than another; 
in this sense, it has more “‘character.’’ Second, we may consider the representa- 
tional capacities of a line, that is, the information it gives (in collaboration with 
other lines) about an object. A boundary-line at least tells us where the object 
leaves off and space begins, but it may tell something more about the weight, 
surface qualities, or even color (at least on the warmth-coolness axis). Let us 
say, then, that one line is more significant than another if its qualities are more 
intense and/or its representational capacity is greater. 

For example, in Goya’s drawing of two men in shirtsleeves duelling (Foiled, 
Mayer 24), the inside edge of the left leg of the dueller on the right is marked by 
a thick line that is highly significant, for it not only helps to represent the leg as 
taut, firmly planted, strong, solid, and varying in tone, but, in its lower portion, 
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has the very qualities of strength and solidity itself. But even this description 
might be misunderstood, or misapplied. A line obtains its significance usually 
in conjunction with other lines—-in this example, the line that marks the outside 
of the leg—and it is a matter of degree how far we can go in isolating the line 
and attributing significance to it. But still, it seems sensible, and not misleading, 
to say that a good draughtsman is one who can draw highly significant lines. 

It 18 misleading, however, to say that the significant line is more economical 
than the insignificant one. For the significance depends upon its variations in 
direction, thickness, darkness, etc. When we praise a line by Picasso or Whistler 
or Daumier, it is not a relation between means and ends that we are praising: 
there is just more in it than there is in others. 

And it is easy to show that the same sort of analysis can be made for examples 
from the other arts in which “economy” might be found—say in ‘The Killers’ 
or in Mozart’s Divertimento in EF flat major for string trio. 

The point is obvious for the Divertimento. With its three stringed instruments, 
functioning for the most part as three voices (there is some double-stopping), 
the composition has a great variety of regional qualities, and some very intense 
ones. You may say that Mozart’s trio has more to it than others, but you may 
not say that what he gets with his three voices other composers would have 
required eight voices to get. For the special qualities of this music depend in 
part upon the clarity of the texture, the distinctness and individuality of the 
voices, and these qualities would be diminished if there were more, as in, say, 
Mendelssohn’s Octet. 

When it comes to literature it may seem that economy is surely a useful 
concept. Do we not often remark that someone wasted no words, while someone 
else was unutterably prolix? Cannot one person take pages to say what another 
says in a paragraph? The word “say” is the word here that requires attention. 
Two discourses, one long and one short, may contain the same assertion, and if 
this is the message we are waiting for (the stocks have declined, the house is on 
fire), we prefer the discourse that tells us what we want to know, and nothing 
else. A messenger who tells us ironically that our stocks have declined (thereby 
also telling us what he thinks of our expectation that they would not decline), 
or who describes the fire in rich detail, is not saying the same thing in more 
words; he is merely giving us further information that we don’t want. It is not a 
question of economy at all. 

Thus it is true that Hemingway’s short story could be told at much greater 
length, and in greater detail; it could certainly get under way in a more leisurely 
fashion than by saying, ‘“The door of Henry’s lunch-room opened and two men 
came in.’’ But the special qualities of tone and pace that have made the story 
a minor classic depend precisely upon the omission of all sorts of material that 
could have been brought in, and upon the jamming together of the incidents. 
There is no less economical way of getting that tone. 

It is true that one discourse, or a single sentence, may be richer than another, 
in that it contains a greater range or depth of metaphorical implications; we say, 
in a rough way, that such discourse has ‘‘more meaning.’’ Shakespeare’s sonnet, 
“That time of year thou mayst in me behold” is richer than Shelley’s sonnet on 
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‘Ozymandias’; there is more to it. It is te mpting to say that the one is more 
‘condensed” than the other, and perhaps the condensation-dilution figure is not 
dangerously misleading. But again, Shakespeare's sonnet is not more economical 
than some other poem that has the same meanings, neither more nor fewer 

The discussion of a single term can serve as an illustration of general state 
ments, but not as a proof. It will help to show what | would wish to argue for if 
I could take up a series of other terms, each with its own peculiar misleadingness, 
though all in the same general class with “economy.” The first trouble with 
“economy,” it seems to me, is that it imports into the deserrplon of aesthetic 


‘objects distin tions that cannot be made within the object but only by COMPUSIE 


the object or features of it with its causes or effects. An aesthetic object has it 


parts, and they have their properties, but within itself it has neither ends nor 
means, matter nor manner, essences nor accidents. The second trouble with 
“economy” is that it imports into the apprarsal of aesthetic objects the suggestion 
that there is an intelligible mode of judgment that avoids the comparison of one 
work as a whole with another. This is an illusion; when we judge the appropriate 
ness of a part to a whole, we are reaily comparing two wholes, an actual one with 
that part and an imagined one without it, and we are declaring that one whole 
is better than the other. Sometimes aesthetic appraisals of the type Lam referring 
toare called “technical judgments” to distinguish them from judgments of wholes, 


and what Tam saying is that there is no such thing as a “technical judgment 





MEANING AND METHOD IN BRUBGHED’S PAINTING 
KENNETH ©. LINDSAY asp BERNARD HUPPE 


The first and most obvious reaction to Brueghel’s painting is to its color, mass 
and striking realism. Yet even in such a vivid painting as the “Peasant Wed- 
ding Feast,” the curious viewer finds a puzzle: we see a bride but are at a loss 
todetect the bridegroom. We look at other Brueghel paintings and discover that 
their vividness frequently conceals a puzzling center of meaning. Whatever the 


visual effect, the meaning is not obvious. 


Frequently Brueghel seems to hide his meaning within a pattern apparently 
designed to conceal rather than to reveal his meaning. For example in such 
paintings as “Christ Carrying the Cross” or the “Conversion of Saint Paul,’ 
we must search through masses of detail in order to find the iconographical 
center, In these paintings, the center of meaning, once discovered, is clear, but 
in such a painting as Netherlandish Proverbs the center of meaning is not clear, 
We gain an impression only of scattered image, yet the older title of the painting, 
the “Monde Renversé,’* seems to suggest thematic coherence. May the clue to 
the concealed meaning be found, not only in the up-side-down sign hanging over 
the inn, but in the curious relation of sun to shadow, which appears to the eye 
only after study? In the painting of “The Blind Leading the Blind,” although 
the faces of the blind and their very plight suggest poverty, yet their clothing 
seems to suggest something other than poverty. What clue is to be found which 
will explain an apparent discrepancy between vestment and status? In the ‘Fall 
of Tearus,”’ why is our attention drawn from the titular center of the picture to 
the images of the ship which sails on obliviously, and of the peasants who toil on 
obliviously? Again, in the “Peasant Dance” (Detroit), what intention exists 
behind the pattern of the painting, which draws the eye, exactly as in the “Con 
version of Saint Paul,” through the color and the motion of the foreground, 
finally to rest on the small figure at the center of the horizon, with his back 
eloquently turned from the riotous scene in the foreground ? 

Here, along with the suggestion of method, also exists an obvious iconographi 
cal question. The bride in the “Peasant Dance” is clearly marked as she dances 
fleshily in the foreground. -But we search in vain for any positive identification 
of the bridegroom. Why? Does the method by which our eye finally seeks out 
the small retiring figure in the background suggest any answer? As we have seen, 
au similar question appears in the “Peasant Wedding Feast’? where the bride is 

Gustav Glitek, in his Pieter Brueghel the Elder, trans. by bi. B. Shaw, London, 1936, pp 
13f., has noted this fact. Glick claims that “Brueghel’s habit of concealing the real object of 
i picture and letting it disappear in the surrounding masses may be explained by his opinion 
of the World, which he considered to be topsy-turvy and wrong headed, blind to the im 
portance even of the most momentous occurrence One of the purposes of this paper is to 
clarify and amend this explanation : 

* Usually entitled The Netherlandish Proverbs (Berlin), The present writers consider that 
the previous title of 1668, when the painting was in the Peter Stevens collection in Antwerp 


ix more accurate: ef. Charles de Tolnay, Pierre Kruegel U Ancien, Bruxelles, 1935 p. 76 
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clearly distinguished but where the bridegroom is unidentifiable.’ Here too the 
exterior pattern of the pieture disguises “an miteresting detail, for after search we 


note that one place at the table is conspicuously empty. This place at the end of 


the table is marked by the head of a dog licking at something on the empty 


bench, ‘ 

The question raised by Brueghel’s “problem” paintings belongs not only to 
art history but to the history of ideas as well. leonology should not be narrowed 
merely to the history of conventions in painting. It is of interest that the face of 
the bride in the dance and in the feast is handled identically both by Brueghe! 
and his sons. But the convention tells us nothing significant in itself. The sig 
nificance of the convention rests in the reason for its being used. We suggest in 
this paper one possible line of approach to an understanding of Brueghel’s 
intentional Quasi-obscurity in the design of many of his paintings. This line of 
approach Is to place Brueghel in the perspective of one major aspect of Muropean 
intellectual history. If some illumination is shed on Brueghel’s intention in 
painting, a potentially valuable method of employing the history of ideas in 
iconographical study may be suggested. We are not attempting an “answer" toa 
central problem in Brueghel iconography; we are merely explaining the possi 
bilities of an iconographical method in which the literary historian may co 
operate with the art historiay within the frame-work of a common interest in the 
humanities. We shall be content if our study illuminates a dim corner of Brueghe! 
scholarship, but failing this, we shall be content if our study suggests a direction 
for a better method than our own of co-operation among the humanities dises 
plines. 

We ask why Brueghel used a method of intentional quasi-obseurity in the 
design of many of his paintings, why he wished the viewer to search visually for 
the iconographical center of these paintings. Cutting through details and through 
vears, we look for a direction of answer in the long tradition of medieval allegory 
and the aesthetic theory which underlies it. The tradition is long in years, but 
short in the attention that has been paid to it. Much should be studied in the 
allegorical tradition that has not been studied. Here it must suffice to indicate 
without elaborate comment, its foundations in St. Augustine’s De doctrina 
Christiana, which Marrou has called “the fundamental program of Christian 
culture.””* An adequate discussion of Augustine’s theory is not possible here 
except as it may have some plausible relevance as background for Brueghel’ 


method. 


The ‘‘guesses’’ that have been made since Romadahl's assertion in 1905 that the bricks 
groom cannot be found have not been convincing; Axel Romadahl Pieter Bruegel der 
\eltere und sein Kunestschaffen Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorisachen Sammlungen de Vie 
hichsten Kaiserhauses, NNV (1905), pp. 130 ff. For example, see Gotthard Jedlicka, rete 
Bruegel: Der Maler in seiner Zeit, erlanbach, 1938, p. 312 

‘See H.-L. Marrou, Saint Augustin etla fin dela cultu e antique, Paris, 1938; be. de Bru 
Eiudes d'e thétique médievale, 1, Brussels, 1946, pp. 36 fF; be. KR. Rand, Pounders of the M 
toes, Harvard University Pre N41, p. 251, and D. W. Robertson and I. I Huppé, Mv 
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In brief, St. Augustine in the De doctrina considers all poetry (and painting as 
a form of expression would be included), to have two parts, sense and sentence; 
that is, story and underlying meaning. These two parts stand in the relation of 
shell to core. The process of comprehension involves penetrating the shell to 
reach the core of meaning.’ Appreciation, aesthetic satisfaction, is equated 
both with the process of comprehension, and with the difficulty of discovering 
the underlying meaning. Indeed, aesthetic satisfaction appears to be proportional 
to the difficulties of the sense and the Christian clarity of the sentence (under- 
lying meaning): ‘“No one has any doubt,” says Augustine, “that some things 
are understood more readily through figures of speech, and that when something 
is searched for with difficulty, it is, as a result, more delightfully discovered.’”* 
Augustine’s theory, since it relates intellectual difficulty and aesthetic satisfac- 
tion, helps to explain the prevalence of the specifically medieval mode of allegory, 
whether literary or pictorial. For if a work has its fundamental aesthetic function 
in demanding interpretation, what is more natural than allegory, for in allegory 
the characters and story exist for their meaning, not for their fictional reality. 
The understanding of an allegory is predicated on interpretation. 

As we move from the Middle Ages and its characteristic mode of allegory, 
what is more natural, again, for a serious painter than the working out for himself 
of a pattern which, though not strictly allegorical, would preserve the aesthetic 
quality inherent in the allegorical method? There is evidence that Brueghel’s 
method may be viewed in this light, as has been intimated by R. van Bastelaer 
and G. Hulin de Loo in their monumental work, Peter Bruegel l’Ancien: son 
oeuvre et son temps. From the written documents of Brueghel’s contemporaries 
we learn that the allegorical mode still had a very real meaning in the late 16th 
century. Carel van Mander, though not always a profound iconologist, and 
while definitely susceptible to the new charms of straight landscapes and still- 
lifes, was nevertheless perfectly capable of painting in the older mode and de- 
scribing in detail such works by others.’ Also, Brueghel was intimate with 
members of Henri Nicolaes’ schola charitatis.* This group held that the Scriptures 
had only an allegorical sense. One of the members, D. V. Coornhert, held strong 


® Robertson and Huppé, op. cit., pp. 2-3, and references. 

* De doctrina, 2, 7-8 (6). The method of ‘‘difficult search’’ is developed by Augustine. 
He says, 3, 23 (15), for example, ‘‘in regard to figurative passages, a rule like the following 
shall be observed; what is read must be diligently turned over in the mind until an interpre 
tation is found that promotes the reign of charity.’ 

7 See Adam van Mander’s [7] description of Carel van Mander’s last painting in Carel 
van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters, trans. by Constant van de Wall, New York, 1936, 
p. lxii, and, in the same source, Carel van Mander’s description of Cornelis Ketel’s allegory 
of the proverb, ‘‘Desire has no rest,’’ p. 339, where a man is “stepping over a bottomless 
pit; he is blindfolded by Sensuality; Petoni, a medicinal herb, is growing behind him, and a 
newly born child is lying at its root—this herb symbolizes spiritual life. In front of the man, 
Napelles, the most poisonous herb, is growing. A skull is at its roota—symbolizing spiritual 
death. This allegory shows that man is so eager to get only temporal goods, that he neglects 
those which serve for his salvation, etc.’’ For fuller details see R. Hoecker, Das Lehrgedicht 
des Karel van Mander, The Hague, Nijhof, 1916 (Quellenstudien zur Hollindischen Kunst- 
geschichte VIII). 

* Cf. de Tolnay, op. cit., p. 9. 
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views on the vocation to the ministry, which, he claimed, should not be under- 
taken “without an extraordinary mission supported with miracles.’ He is 
reported in Bayle’s Dictionary to have studied St. Augustine to solve “some 
difficulties upon Theological subjects.” It was because of his overwhelming 
feeling about the decay of religion and of the ministry that he wished to forbid 
all interpretation of the Bible, ‘till there should come some Ministers like the 
Apostles, with a new and divine mission, to establish another Church, according 
to Christ’s commands,”’ Coornhert’s high regard for allegorical interpretation, 
led him to restrict its general use.'? And through contact with his close friend, 
Abraham Ortelius, Brueghel undoubtedly came into contact with a sophisticated 
awareness of religious concepts and their interpretations. Though a geographer, 
Ortelius was in correspondence with such people as the Spanish Biblical scholar, 
Benedictus Arias Montanus." Exclusively for himself and for his friends, 
Brueghel painted pictures in grisaille. All of these grisaille paintings were of 
religious content and employed the symbolical effects of the mysterious power of 
light and shade."* 

Medieval allegory demands of its audience a willingness to study the externals 
80 as to come to the underlying meaning. Brueghel seems to make much the 
same demand on his viewers in the paintings which require study of their com- 
position in order to realize their meaning. Frequently Brueghel sets an icono- 
graphical problem in the foreground. Only after the spectator’s mind has been 
prepared by a careful scrutiny of the painting will the true center of meaning 
become apparent, as well as some solution to the larger iconographical problems. 
What the painter is suggesting is revealed only after the viewer has made an 
effort.” An allegorical tradition existed in the Middle Ages in which surface was 


* Bayle’s Dictionary, English edition, London, 1738, V1, pp. 560 ff. 

1° Coornhert’s plays and his letter to Plantin about them are instructive: ‘“Voorts gaet 
hierby een boecxken van allegorieén, by my uyt Augustino vertaeit . . . Ick heb Augustijn 
alleen genomen, omdat de Gereformeerden-—allen allegoriénsin vyanden zynde—zo vele 
houden van Augustino, dat zy hem nyet en mogen met eren verachten, etc.’’ De Comedies 
van Coornhert, (Telssten en Studién), door Dr. P. van der Meulen, 1945, p. 114. Coornhert’s 
allegorical comedies reveal his use of the allegorical interpretations of the Bible. It is in- 
teresting that we find in these comedies such allegorical figures as the blind man who has 
lost his way, the Bride of Christ, and the wrongly directed world. The audience in the Low 
Countries played the game of deciphering the hidden meaning of the allegories in the 
annual ‘Rederijkers’’ performances at the landjuweel; cf. George Kernodle, From Art to 
Theatre (1943), pp. 111f. (We wish to thank Prof. Oskar Hagen for bringing this to our 
attention). 

"A. E. Popham, ‘Pieter Brueghel and Abraham Ortelius,’’ Burlington Magazine, 59 
(1931), pp. 184-188. In Ortelius’ correspondence (Abrahami Ortelii: Epistulae, ed. by J. H. 
Hessels, Cambridge, 1887), we find an interesting letter and a mystical plate, ‘‘Gybid,” 
in which reference is made to the allegorical interpretation of scriptures (p. 56); that 
Platin published an edition of St. Augustine in 1576 (p. 901), and that Ortelius had an 
obviously detailed knowledge of St. Augustine (pp. 413f). 

* F. Grossman, ‘Brueghel’s ‘Woman Taken in Adultery’ and other Grisailles,’’ Burling- 
ton Magazine, 94 (1952), pp. 218-229. 

' Even to his contemporaries, Brueghel’s art seemed esoteric. In his Album Amicorum, 
Ortelius wrote: ‘Multa pinxit, hic Brugelius, quae pingi non possunt, quot Plinius de 
Apelle. In omnibus eius operibus intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur.”’ Quoted from de 
Tolnay, op. cit., pp. 61f. 
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deliberately exploited so as to produce a shell to be cracked for the kernel of 
meaning within. Assuming that Brueghel may have inherited some understanding 
of and interest in allegory, let us examine the method he uses apparently to 
conceal, rather than to dramatize the central action in many of his paintings. 

We may consider first his ‘Conversion of Saint Paul.’”’ What actually takes 
place as we view the painting, as our eye lingers. on the foreground before it 
discovers the prone figure of the Apostle? What we observe in the foreground is 
the almost complete unawareness of the men on horseback to the tremendous 
spiritual event which is taking place. Most of them are concerned with the road, 
with their plans. Saul—and only a very few others in his immediate presence 
look upwards toward the light. The blindness of the others to the spirit reveals 
in its sharp contrast Paul’s spiritual state of grace as he looks, almost alone, 
toward the source of light. In the pattern of contrast, achieved through ob- 
scuring the central issue of the painting, is suggested the theme of Paul’s vision. 
Before, he was like the men on horseback, a worldling; now, through the fact of 
redeeming grace he has become a true pilgrim whose eyes are fixed on the light 
which shines from the heavenly Jerusalem.“ The method of obscuring the 
central figure reinforces, and indeed helps to suggest, the central theme of the 
subject. 

“Le Monde Renversé” again suggests Brueghel’s use of deliberate obscurity 
as a means of enforcing the theme of his picture. As Gustav Gliick points out, 
the painting is ‘to be understood as a composite picture of the perversity of the 
World, seen through many individual acts of human folly.’"* And he rightly 
calls our attention to the striking sign in the foreground of “an orb, the cross of 
which hangs downwards instead of upwards, as an allegorical allusion to the 
perversity of the World.’”’ But the orb is only one detail in the whole composition 
and fails in itself or by itself to give coherence to the composition, even though 
it may suggest the theme of the painting. Gliick accepts Wilhelm Fraenger’s 
theory that the coherence of the scene is akin to such coherence as we feel in 
wandering “through the romantic streets of dream cities.’’ This explanation, 
upon reflection, seems to suggest no real answer to our problem, for what after all 
is the composition of a dream city and why should we here make recourse to an 
analogy with a dream city? What in the picture suggests that it is in a dream 
vision that the coherency of the painting is to be found? 

On the other hand, as the eye searches through this boisterous picture, it 
lights in the background upon the sun, then moving back discovers that the 
shadows cast by the figures are reversed in relation to the direction of the sun’s 
light. Sun or shadow is wrong. The answer is not that Brueghel did not know 
how to handle light and shadow consistently. The reversal is surely deliberate, 
like that of the reversed orb. And here is the element of compositional coherence 
which is found after careful scrutiny. For the sun is as traditional an allegorical 


‘ The concept of human life as a pilgrimage out of Babylon, back to Jerusalem, is very 
ancient, Jerusalem, the visio pacis, represents just such a vision of peace as was revealed 
to Paul. See Robertson and Huppé, op. cit., pp. 14f. Brueghel’s Christ Carrying the Crosse 
may have a similar iconographical pattern. The middle center, with its glimpse of spiritual 
profundity, the Passion of Christ, makes a strong contrast with the mundane crowd. 

'® Glick, op. cit., p. 25. 
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symbol as the cross. The sun represents God, and its light the truth of God 
which shines on the spirit of the faithful. But the light which illuminates the 
figures in this topsy-turvy world does not come from the sun, as the direction of 
the shadows show. They are lighted by a false light, that is, symbolically the 
light of error by which men are guided to eternal doom. God is the light of truth; 
the evil turn from this light and are lighted by the false. Some biblical texts 
seem to have immediate relevance: Psalm 36.9, In Thy light shall we see light; 
Job 24:13, They are of those that rebel against the light; they know not the ways 
thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof; Isaiah 5:20, Woe unto them that call evil good 
and good evil; that put darkness for light and light for darkness."* To further enforce 
his deliberate use of shadow, Brueghel permits one of them, far in the righthand 
background, to be cast correctly by the sun. It is the shadow of a small sailboat 
containing one lone figure. The boat sails away from the scene towards a distant 
city beyond the waters. We think of the fishermen apostles, or of the conven- 
tional image of the Church as a ship which bears us to salvation, to the City of 
God.” Brueghel’s method is one which leads us towards the hidden clue which 
gives thematic coherence to the entire painting.”* 

The painting of the “Fall of Icarus” clearly sets up a pattern of contrast. But 
what is, in fact, suggested by the obliviousness of men and ship to the startling 
phenomenon of the fall? First, we may distinguish the two elements in the con- 
trast. The Fall of Icarus is a mythological, fictional event whereas the setting is 
“realistic.’’ Considering first the mythological event of the Fall of Icarus, we 
may equate it with traditional symbolic value: the Fall of Icarus was taken to 
symbolize the Fall of Pride as it is typified in the greatest and original Fall, that 
of Lucifer, the Father of Pride. Although Ovid’s Metamorphoses is the ultimate 
source of Brueghel’s inspiration, between the original Ovid and Brueghel have 
intervened such allegorized works as the Ovid Moralisé, the various dictionaries 
of moralized mythology, like Pulgentius Metaphoralis, and the emblem books. 
In the moralized Ovid, for example, the flight of Icarus is equated with pride 
(“c’est cil qui par orgueil s’afole,” line 1842); and his fall with the fall of pride in 
eternal damnation (‘‘Ains versera danpnablement/ Ou puis d’enfer parfonde- 
ment/ En enfer est sa seputure,” lines 1865-67). 


'€ See also Alanus de Insulis in his dictionary of commonplace biblical meanings, the 
Distinctiones dictionum theclogicalium, in Patrologia Latina, vol. 210, col. 947, 8.v., sol— 
“Dicitur lumen veritatis, unde legitur quod impii in die judicii, cognita sua damnatione, 
dicturi sunt; Erravimus a via veritatis, et lumen justitiae non luxit nobis, et sol non ortus est 
nobis, ete.” 

 Alanus, op. cit., col. 872. “Navis... ecclesia; quia, sicut mediante nave, aliquis 
pertransit mare veniens ad portum, ita aliquis mediante Ecclesia quasi spirituali nave 
pertransiens hoc mare magnum et spatiosum, id est mundum, pervenit ad aeternae beatitudi- 
nis portum.’’ Alanus is not cited as having any direct bearing on Brueghel, but as a con- 
venient way of suggesting how commonplace was a metaphorical interpretation of biblical 
terms. 

'* Brueghel’s essential seriousness, which is suggested here, does not militate against his 
use of humor. True comedy is ultimately serious. For the relation of Brueghel’s painting 
to w literary tradition, see Eh. R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, 
trans. by W. R. Trask (Bollingen Series 36), New York, 1953, p. 97. 

‘°C. de Boer (ed), “Ovid Moralisé,”’ Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
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Brueghel paints Icarus falling, a mythological event which may refer symbolic- 
ally to the fall of pride, that is the fall into the eternal punishment of hell. 
Icarus is dying, but Brueghel also places a dead man at the left side of the 
composition. This detail is well concealed from the casual glance for it is not 
visible in small reproductions. Unobserved by the living men in the painting 
Icarus plunges to his death. Unobserved by the casual viewer, a man lies dead. 
A connection between the dying Icarus and the dead man exists powerfully on 
the symbolic level. Death as a warning to pride is an ever-present theme in 
European Christian literature, for pride will bring eternal death. The fall of 
pride is death of the spirit. The fall of Icarus and the detail of the dead men may 
symbolize the same thing, the eternal death of the soul through pride. The 
symbolic connection of ideas may serve to explain the otherwise unmotivated 
concealed detail of the dead man in Brueghel’s Fall. 

If the deliberately obscured detail of the dead man may be said to reinforce 
the symbolism of the fall of Icarus, the same cannot be said of the fisherman, 
shepherd, ploughman, all of whom are characterized by their obliviousness to 
the central event of the fall. They exist in sharp contrast to Icarus, particularly 
in that the three living persons are proceeding about their business. That is 
precisely what Icarus did not do. He disobeyed his father and presumed. The 
others keep to their appointed tasks. In relation to the symbolic level of the fall, 
that is, eternal punishment, they might be said to persevere in their task of 
gaining eternal reward, salvation. 

The fisherman and the shepherd are standard and obvious symbols of the 
priesthood; so also is the ploughman who goes on with his work. The good 
priest puts his hand to the plow and does not look back (Luke 9:62: But Jesus 
said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God.).*° At any rate the three figures suggest in contrast to the 
soaring presumption of Icarus, with his consequent fall, the way of sober Chris- 
tian duty which leads to salvation. The image of salvation is further enforced by 
the image of the ship which is heading peacefully for the port in the background, 








Wetenschapen te Amsterdam; Afdeeling Letterkunde, Vol. I11; n.s. xxx, 1931/32, lines 1767 
1928. Both the motif of Icarus and Phaeton were employed by Brueghel for representation 
in the graphic arts; ef. G. Glick, ‘Pieter Brueghel and Classical Antiquity,’’ Art Quarterly, 
1943, pp. 167ff. For the various interpretations of these mythological figures as lemerarius, 
arrogant philosophers, or Anti-Christ, see Erwin Panofsky, Iconology, New York, 1939, p. 
219. During the latter part of the 16th century, Cornelis Ketel could paint the 7'ree of the 
Fine Arts wherein, ‘‘Pictura is painting the legend of Icarus and Daedalus, to remind 
artists to keep their self-esteem within measure’’: van Mander, op. cit., p. 336. This specific 
allegorical use of the legend as well as the partly Brueghel and partly Ovid inspired versions 
(e.g., the works of Hans Bol—Mayer van den Bergh Museum, Antwerp, and the National 
Museum of Stockholm, No. 731), soon gave way to the baroque; e.g. Jan Lievens’ Daedalus 
and Icarus in the Wiesbaden Gemildegalerie, where Daedalus is busy fastening wings on the 
shoulders of Icarus. 

20 The only symbol that needs explanation is that of the plowman, since the others are 
obviously suggested in the bible. In a commentary on Luke 9.62, attributed to St. Jerome, 
plowing is made synonymous with preaching, PL, 30, 591; see also Bede on Luke 17.7, PL, 
92, 540; Rabanus Maurus in his De universo, PL, 111, 610-611; Glossa ordinaria, PL, 113, 
1221; ete. 
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and in the general direction of the sun, the vibrant glow of which dominates the 
painting. The ship is an obvious symbol for the Church and salvation.” 

In discussing the painting of “The Blind Leading the Blind,” Gliick observes 
that Brueghel remained faithful to the parable in Luke (6:39; Can the Blind 
guide the blind? shall they not both fall into a pit?), in that both verse and painting 
were directed against false preachers.” From our point of view, he correctly 
interprets the problem of the larger number of the blind; but he overlooks the 
incongruous detail that the blind are well-clad and carry full purses and staffs, 
details which the earlier versions, by Brueghel, Bosch and Massys, either did not 
feature or did not include.” 

In the ‘Monde Renversé,” Brueghel uses several details to enforce his central 
meaning. Similarly Brueghel’s concealed pcint in painting the blindmen’s 
clothing may be to suggest further the theme of the false priest, contained in the 
parable of the Blind Leading the Blind. The connection of ideas rests in Christ’s 
admonition to those who were to carry on his work, that they possess not gold 
nor silver nor money in their purses; nor wallets on their journey; nor two coats; 
nor shoes; nor staffs.“ Are the well-clothed blindmen who have wallets and 
carry staffs meant to represent false priests who have not followed Christ’s 
injunction to his apostles? This meaning is perhaps reinforced by the particular 
position of the church in the background—which Schrade believes to be the 
spiritual center of the picture**—and the carefully placed tree, completely de- 
void of leaves, that stands before it—the bare tree being symbolic of those who 
are damned.” And finally, the leading figure is carrying a musical instrument, 


2! See Note 17 above. The ultimate scriptural source for the symbolic meaning of the ship 
is Noah’s Ark. Thus the Venerable Bede considers the voyage of the Ark to represent the 
Church, and Salvation, the goal of the voyage; PL, 91, 223. See also St. Augustine’s Sermon 
XXV on Matthew 14, 24; and B. Knipping, Die Iconografie van de Contra-Reformatie in de 
Nederlanden, Hilversum, 1939, Vol. II, pp. 150ff. The figure of Icarus was associated with 
the theme of the Monde Renversé in a Netherland tradition of 16th and 17th century popular 
prints; see Louis Lebeer, ‘‘De Blauwe Huyck,’’ Gentsche Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, 
Deel VI, 1939-1940, pp. 161-226. . 

Glick, op. cit., p. 33. The image of blindness plays an important role in the Bible. 
The curing of blindness is the reward for faith (Matthew 9.27-34; 20.29-34; Mark 10.46-52; 
Luke 18.35-43; John 9.1-5), whereas the incurring of blindness (real or figurative) is fre- 
quently associated with invectives against false leadership (Acts 13.8-11; Jeremiah 23.10-13; 
Isaiah 59.9-11; I] Peter 1.9-12; John 11.9-12). The large rock which the blind are traversing 
is noteworthy in reference to I Peter 2.4-10, where the disbelievers, who will not be called 
out of darkness into His marvelous light, stumble on the rock of offence, the stone which 
the builders rejected. Note that The Blind Leading the Blind was one of the absurdities in 
the Monde Renversé (No. 92). Three blind men form that group; they walk away from the 
sailboat with the sun-cast shadow. 

% See EF. Sudeck, Bettlerdarstellung von Ende des 16. Jahrhundert’s bis zu Rembrandt, 
Strassburg, 1931, pp. 19-30. 

% See Robertson & Huppé, op. cit., pp. 24-27. 

* Cf. Julius Held, ‘Periodical Literature on Flemish and Dutch Painting of the 15th 
and 16th Centuries, 1939-1941,” Art Bulletin, XXIV, No. 4 (Dec. 1942), pp. 388-399. 

*¢ For the meaning of the bare tree see Robertson and Huppé, op. cit., pp. 191f, and D. W. 
Robertson, ‘“The Doctrine of Charity in Medieval Literary Gardens,’’ Speculum, 26 (1951), 
pp. 24-49. 
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perhaps suggestive of the false minstrel, that is, one whose praise is not directed 
toward God.” 

The theme of the Blind Leading the Blind, the failure of the priesthood, was 
constantly reiterated during the Middle Ages, particularly during the later 
Middle Ages. It was clearly a dominant issue of Brueghel’s own time, when the 
institution of the Church was crumbling and numerous sects were developing; 
his own city, Antwerp, was a hotbed of the militant anabaptists.* 

The theme of the false priest can profitably be borne in mind when attempt- 
ing to interpret the Peasant Wedding pictures. In the first view of the “Wedding 
Dance,” (and it is instructive to see the painting since it has been cleaned), a 
reassuringly clear iconographical pattern seems to emerge after the eye of the 
viewer has threaded its way to the background and the small retreating figure. 
Although the figure is very small, it looks like the image of a priest, whose 
retiring, back-turned aspect is at variance with the tumult of the foreground. 
The contrast suggests the theme of the world lost in Babylonian confusion, the 
confusion of the world turned topsy-turvy, a world which is heedless of the 
works and words of the spirit, so that the man of God turns from it and looks 
toward heaven. But two problems confront us in such a view. How may the 
priest justly turn from the world? The world may reject him, but his duty is 
still to try to lead the world. Secondly, our simple contrast does not explain 
why Brueghel chose to give clear prominence to the bride and to leave the groom 
so obscurely indicated. 

Following the lead afforded by Brueghel’s method, as it has been interpreted 
in this paper, we look for some symbolic clue in the problems which have been 
set for us. Immediately suggested is the basic and traditional symbol of the 
Church as the Bride of Christ. The priest is symbolically married to Christ and 
to His Church. As the representative of Christ the priest is also symbolically the 
bridegroom of the Church. We recall the persistent theme, suggested in ‘The 
Blind Leading the Blind,” of the worldliness of the Church. Christ’s Church 
has become the whore of Babylon, no longer the Bride of Christ. From this 
whore the true priest must turn. Similarly at the end of the great English poem, 
Piers Plowman, Piers, the symbol of the true priest is said to have left the church. 
The dreamer and Conscience set out in search for him.™ 

May this be what is pictured in the “Peasant Dance’’? The wildly, fleshily 
dancing bride is dancing to the tune which the world pipes: she is no bride of 
Christ. The missing bridegroom is to be perceived in the deliberately obscured 
figure, perhaps of the true priest, who is turning from the Babylonian scene, 
and from the Church which has no place in it for the true Bridegroom, Christ, 
or his representative on earth, the true priest. 


™ See Peter Lombard, PL, 191, 897-98; Glossa ordinaria, PL, 114,735; Robertson & Huppé, 
op. ctt., pp. 23, 112, 167 

28 Cf. Constant van de Wall’s introduction to van Mander, p. xix 

%9 Cf. Robertson and Huppé, op. ctt., p. 233; “Since Piers or Dobest has disappeared from 
the Church, it is the duty of the Conscience of society to seek his return, and it is the duty 
of the Conscience of the individual to cherish and maintain the ideal which he represents.’”’ 
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If this is the theme of the ‘‘Peasant Dance,” it could also be the theme of the 
“Peasant Wedding,” where the same problem of the missing Bridegroom appears. 
The fleshy Bride, given to the world, conspicuously lacks her Bridegroom.*® The 
empty place suggests eloquently what is wrong with the scene: without the true 
priest the Church is a worldly mockery.” 


*© Without denying the effect of realism achieved by Brueghel, the almost identical way 
in which he and his sons rendered the face of the Bride suggests that she was more than a 
particular person; ef. Edouard Michel, Bruegel, Paris, 1931, planches 41 and 50, and Louis 
Barthomieu, ‘La ‘Danse de noce’ de Pieter Bruegel ,’’ Commission archéologique de Narbonne 
(Bull. Narbonne), 10 (1909), pp. 509-519. 

*} A number of the details may well have symbolic values that reinforce the meaning of 
the painting. As in Piers Plowman the food and drink may be said to represent a world lost 
in the love of temporalia, heedless of Christ’s admonition, Luke 12.29: And seek not ye what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink. The dog is a commonplace symbol of the priest. The dog 
licking his vomit symbolizes the false priest; see Alanus, op. cit., col. 729: “Sed nostris 
temporibus canis lupum induit, ...dictur etiam pravus praelatus ... canis est animal 
lunaticum, immundum, revertens ad vomitum ...sic praelati immundi sunt multiplici 
causa: effluent enim luxuria, deflucint gula, incandescunt ira, ardent avaritia...’’ The 
empty place, marked by the head of the dog licking, may well suggest Brueghel’s disturbance 
over the state of the priesthood. Finally, the prominently displayed hay may well suggest 
the transitory world. See in the Moralia of Gregory the Great his comment on Job 14.2, 
PL 75, 983: “Bend the eyes of the heart over the extent of his present world, and lo! it is 
full of flowers as of men. Life therefore in the flesh is flower in its withering.’’ See Alanus, 
op. cit., 788, 8.v., Fenum. In line with our interpretation, there seems little doubt but that 
the emphasis given to the food and drink—hot pies and wine—was meant to signify that 
the fare for this false earthly jubilation was material rather than spiritual; see Robertson 
and Huppé, op. cit., p. 33. The dangers of the attempt at purely literal-historical interpreta- 
tion are suggested by Gliick’s comment, op. cit., p. 34; ‘‘The guests do not exceed twenty, 
the number prescribed by Charles V...in participation in country weddings such as 
this.’’ A careful counting of the seated guests will suggest the irrelevance of the comment. 
Since the completion of this article, Kjell Bostrém’s ‘‘Das Sprichwort vom Vogelkunst,”’ 
Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, XVIII (October, 1949), pp. 77-89, has been brought to our atten- 
tion by Wolfgang Stechow, It illustrates how rich a field Brueghel is for symbolic interpreta- 
tion. 








LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 


Your invitation to answer the article by G. N. Orsini, ‘Theory and Practice in Croce’s 
Aesthetics’ published in the March (1955) Journal, seems to me appropriate to accept, if 
only to try to clarify and justify my position on some points put forward against me by 
Professor Orsini, in my opinion undeservedly. 

My article on Italian aesthetics (‘‘“New Currents in Italian Aestheties’’) was in fact 
chiefly designed—as I explicitly said—to give some information on the most recent devel 
opments of studies of aesthetics in our country, rather than to pin down the situation in 
literary criticism; hence my allusion to some critics of art, music and literature was entirely 
subordinate to their activities in the aesthetic area. The making of this point suffices to 
explain why I did not name Emilio Cecchi, one of our best and most enlightened critics, 
but one who has never set out specifically to produce any theory about art. The same ob 
servation applies to other critics and historians mentioned by Orsini, such as Momigliano. 
Only in the cases of Russo and Fubini one might claim that some of their writings move 
into the area of aesthetics as well, but I did not propose to write the history of all post 
Crocean aesthetics; only of those who had provided some personal and really original 
contribution to the pattern established by the master, as was the case precisely with Brandi, 
Ragghianti and Venturi 

For that matter, if Croceanism was dominant up to yesterday, as was positivism at 
Croce’s advent, this does not mean that it represents the positive element of Italian philo 
sophical thought today, as Professor Orsini would have us believe. On the contrary, it un 
questionably represents its regressive and often reactionary element, while we should pay 
heed to the most alive and up-to-date currents and specifically those whose relationship 
with the best painting, music and poetry is most evident. Croce, for whom we have the 
greatest respect as philosopher and historian of literature, notoriously lacked on the other 
hand any sure taste on matters of contemporary art, not only as regards music and painting 
(which he plainly left to one side and misunderstood) but unfortunately also as regards 
literature. Indeed names of the first order, such as Montale, Ungaretti, and Svevo found 
not the least echo or only a negative echo in his writings, not to mention foreign writers, 
with regard to whom it suffices to mention his essays on Rilke and Mallarmé, which would 
scarcely meet with any concurrence 

If then some residues of idealism still dominate in many university institutes in Italy, 
we can only regret it and seek not to diffuse them abroad, where instead the most authentic 
and progressive direction of our studies needs urgently to become known. To be sure, there 
exists even today in Italy a kind of “unconscious Croceanism’’, but such Croceanism is 
dwindling, and if my article had been concerned with theoretical philosophers rather than 
with aestheticians only, | could have mentioned many other names to support my view 
point ; 

As for Professor Orsini’s statement “there is not much that is very new in the anti 
Crocean trends described by Dr. D.’’ I can only repeat that we are by no means struggling 
because of any sort of snobbish novelty hunt, but rather in attempting to catch up with 
the most recent positions of international aesthetics, while desiring strongly to avoid being 
suppressed thereby or dominated by foreign scholars. Unfortunately the same thing takes 
place in the field of aesthetics as in the nearby area of art criticism. Even though the greater 
part of Italian critics who are in official positions are enemies of the most universally recog 
nized advanced art (I refer to artists such as Klee, Matisse, Kandinsky, ete.) and would 
still wish to defend the position of ‘artists admired by Croce,” I do not see why we, on our 
part, have to keep waiting for the ‘“‘discoveries’’ of our best artists to be made abroad, as 
in the cases of Modigliani, Magnelli, Marino, etc.,—names, these last, probably disapproved 
of by idealistic writers on aesthetics 


With regard to the observations and reservations of Professor Orsini about the views 
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upheld by Luciano Anceschi, I thought it better that Anceschi himself should reply on the 
pages of this Journal.* 


Gitto DorrLes 
Milan, Italy 


REVIEWS 


Meyernorr, Hans. Time in Literature. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, pp. xiv + 160, $3.50. 

The scope of this perceptive book is not adequately indicated by its title; for the author’s 
concern is not merely with time in literature but with time in the modern world and the 
way changing and conflicting notions of time have affected contemporary life. Time is an 
obsession with modern man and has become a predominant theme in recent literature. Mr. 
Meyerhoff discusses in some detail the cultural conditions which have given rise to our 
obsession, and shows how the concept of time as developed in literature is a fruitful source 
of insights into ourselves and our world. ; 

The meaning of time has long been a peculiarly baffling problem. Mr. Meyer- 
hoff’s cogently presented view is that the difficulties and paradoxes that defeat our attempts 
to analyze “‘time”’ result from the fact that we have two concepts of time, both of them 
necessary for an adequate understanding of the world, yet mutually incompatible. 

One kind of time is the concept used in the physical sciences and analyzed by scientific 
philosophies; a time which is public and objective, being defined in terms of an ‘‘objective 
structure of nature’’ and having an order and direction quite independent of our experience. 
In contrast to this is the time given in experience, ‘“‘psychological’”’ time, which is private 
and subjective and charged with great significance in our lives, and is an essential element 
in our concept (or construction) of the ‘‘self.’’ It is this experiential time which is of primary 
interest in art and literature, and in what Mr. Meyerhoff calls ‘‘literary philosophies.”’ In 
the long and interesting central chapter of this book, marred only slightly by minor incon- 
sistencies in the treatment of memory, the author explores the concept of time which has 
been presented in modern literature and gives us a lucid and provocative analysis of the 
nature of time in experience, The major characteristics (or aspects) of experiential time, 
he finds, are subjective relativity, duration (time is experienced as a continuous flow), a 
disorder or non-uniform dynamic order created by the “dynamic interpenetration of events 
in memory,” eternity (timelessness rather than infinite time, ‘‘the single event remembered 
in all its qualitative richness and concrete reality seems to be freed from the date it origi- 
nally had in the chronological order of time; and . . . the same holds for the self imagina- 
tively re-created through this act of recollection), and a direction that is of great signifi- 
cance in our lives—the direction toward death.” 

The final chapter of the book contains an excellent section on truth in literature and a 
valuable discussion of “literary types of philosophy,’’ of which existentialism is the major 
contemporary example. Such literary philosophies are often belittled by academic philoso- 
phers, but Mr. Meyerhoff shows that they may deal with important problems and make a 
significant contribution to our understanding. 

ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


Frankrort, Henri. The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient. London & Baltimore 
1955, Penguin Books, pp. xxvi + 279, 117 ills., $8.50. 
The newest volume in the notable Penguin History of Art presents the arts of Mesopo- 
tamia, with briefer studies of the Hittites, Syrians, Phoenicians and Persians, from the 


” 


* See his article, ‘A Debate on ‘Literary Types,’ ”’ in this issue. (Ed.) 
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earliest traces to about 500 B.C. The reviewer cites it with some apologies, since he cannot 
command the special knowledge which would allow him to inform the reader what in the 
author’s treatment is well accepted, or what in any new viewpoints is sound or open to 
query. It can only be reported here from the point of view of its degree of utility to students 
in other fields who seek a broad knowledge of the subject. This approach is perfectly suitable 
to the intention of the Penguin History of Art and to the special position in his field of the 
chosen author, the late Professor Frankfort. He was widely regarded as an exceptional 
scholar among archeologists, in his combination of expertness as a digger with philosophical 
interests, as his books such as the well-known Kingship and the Gods may testify. A special 
factor in handling such a broadly conceived work is that it is really the first book on the 
subject; there has been nothing before between the archeological reports and small sections 
of broader surveys. This fact on the one hand makes the publication exceptionally valuable 
to the more general reader; on the other hand, it should call for exceptionally close comment 
for his benefit from specialists. In this connection it is notable that a very high proportion 
of the literature cited is within the last twenty years, both in the digging up of monuments 
and the interpretations of them. Remarkable in such a well-trodden area of studies, this 
fact itself shows that the book is conscientiously and knowledgeably prepared and that the 
general student needs it and can benefit from ite data to the reorientation of his ideas on the 
subject. 

To these hopes and challenges the book lives up thoroughly. It makes the works treated 
and their relationships vivid and meaningful as art, and not as relics. The text, aided by the 
superior reproductions, gives both immediacy and intelligibility to such dry old chestnuts 
as the stele of Naram Sin as well as to the works hitherto little known. Each 
group of achievements is firmly anchored in geography and history; thus the distinction 
consistently suggested between the southern Babylonians and the northern Assyrians could 
well be conceived as one of those classic polarities, such as that between the Flemish and 
the Florentine painters of the early Renaissance. Brief sections on the social backgrounds 
never wander away from their function of explaining the art forms directly; a fine and typi- 
cal sentence introduces the hunting reliefs of the fierce Assyrian kings: ‘Between wars 
animals were killed.’’ If there is anything here to which one could demur, it is indeed that 
aesthetic emphasis might produce a subjective distortion; the author never hesitates to 
describe a work as good or poor, nor does he limit this distinction to favored or rejected 
civilizations generally, citing instead individual failures from the areas of greatest achieve 
ment and vice versa. 

It is Mesopotamian sculpture that rightly produced the author’s greatest enthusiasm 
and the most complex treatment. His earlier fundamental work on the cylinder seals would 
logically lead to this. There is very little painting, and the ruined state of the exeayated 
buildings means that the analysis there must be limited mainly to plans. They are handled 
thoroughly, and the links and distinctions of cultures actively suggested, but it was perhaps 
not possible to evoke the cultures and creations of the builders so fully. The second half, on 
the areas outside Mesopotamia, is necessarily more scattered, and in the chapter on early 
Syria even becomes surprisingly dull. The author seems equally irritated by the low level 
of the works and the lack of stylistic continuity in space and time. A more impressive array 
returns in the final chapter on Persia, and indeed there the brevity of the treatment, seems 
too marked, in proportion to importance relative to Syria and to Mesopotamia. Here too, 
a criticism of the author’s characterizations may be in order. He notes that Persian relief 
tends to be modelled plastically, in contrast to Assyrian stylized incision, and a littie later 
that it tends to be decorative in pattern, in contrast to Assyrian narrative vitality. But he 
does not confront explicitly the fact that this double characterization is paradoxical—how 
can what is more plastic be more ornamental? It becomes implicitly clear that the first 
factor refers to the individual figure, the second to the composition, but the conjunction of 
the two points might have heightened the richness of the analysis. Further, the two con 
trasts with Assyria lead the author to conclude that Persian relief is very original. But if one 
refers back to the Assyria-Babylonia contrast, one nay speculate whether Babylonia might 
be a source for Persia, particularly as to the modelling of forms. The intrusion of this rather 
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special point may be valid in a general review, if it suggests to the reader on what level 
it is that the problems in the book will arise, a very subtle one involving art criticism 
rather than archeology. 

The printing and production have the handsomeness and good sense that we have learned 
to expect from British work in the Oxford tradition. The editing cannot be praised so un- 
reservedly; a few references in the text to plate numbers are wrong, and a two-page arrange- 
ment of photographs alleged to overlap for our convenience does not. More important, the 
title seems misleading; I do not think the word ‘“‘Orient”’ describes so restricted an area of 
the earth’s surface in normal usage. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 


May, James B. 7'wigs as Varied Bent. London 1955, Villiers, pp. 77, $1.50. 

It is to be expected that the big magazines will take no notice of James Boyer May’s 
provocative, short book on the little magazines, T'wigs as Varied Bent. Trees, with large 
taproots to money, take little notice of twigs that bend and break off easily. One hopes, 
however, that particularly magazine editors and the large foundations who claim an interest 
in the American cultural scene will read this book. In it they will find well-portrayed, not 
only many fascinating details about little magazines, but also a thorough analysis of their 
misunderstood functions. 

May points out many little-known facts from his years of experience both as a creative 
writer and as editor of the indispensable publication about little magazines, T'race. Contrary 
to what most people think, many little magazines have long lives. A survey conducted in 
1953 by Trace, and analyzed by John Sankey, the head of the English firm which publishes 
Trace, revealed that one-third of the little magazines have longer lives than the average 
commercial publication. This despite the fact that the survey showed only ten per cent 
of the little magazines were supperted without subsidies or money from the editors’ pockets. 

Another interesting fact that May’s book uncovers is that the great majority of little 
magazines throughout the world are published in the United States. He accounts for this 
by saying that the spread of these publications bears a close relationship to those societies 
which have “become hosts to conformative negativisms.’’ According to May, little maga- 
zines which could not exist under a dictatorship as in Russia, exist in the United States and 
England largely as a protest against the tendency to excessively materialistic societies. 
One may add that the actual geographical size of the United States—the vast distance 
from one center to another—is another important reason for the spread of the little maga- 
zines in this country. Without the little magazines, a writer living in California would have 
little idea of what his colleagues in New York were doing. But this does not negate May’s 
point that the little magazines on one hand are a danger signal of American isolation and 
loneliness, and on the other hand an encouraging rebellion against the materialistic dogmas 
of our society. 

May also reports the unexpected information from the Sankey survey, that 
while monthly and bi-monthly appearances of little magazines remain rare, 67.5 per cent 
of these publications appear regularly on a two, three, or four issue per year schedule. This 
would seem to indicate the encouraging factor that many little magazines have achieved 
increasing stability due to improved business methods. Perhaps in the competition of the 
market, the little magazine editors have learned where their audience lies and the best 
way to approach it. 

The audience for little magazines, according to May, is approximately 50 per cent a 
subscription audience where “the high record of 60 per cent average renewals has been 
reached,”’ In other words, the outlets for little magazines are built mostly by mailing lists. 
The actual newsstand and book store outlets are comparatively few, often unreliable as 
far as payment is concerned, and centralized in a handful of the largest American cities. 
Also, strangely enough, larger and higher-priced periodicals sell and survive better than 
smaller and lower-priced ones. This fact obviously involves a certain snobbish danger for 
little magazines today. The more money they pour into format and general costs, the more 
they are likely to stick to well-known names and ignore fresh, experimental work. 
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Poetry, May finds, is surprisingly favored in the little magazines, even though magazines 
composed entirely of poetry are sold almost entirely by subseiption and not through stores 
This would seem to indicate two points. First, the influence and importance of poetry in our 
society is greatly underrated largely because of the smoke screen by the commercial pub 
lishers that ‘‘Poetry Will Not Sell.’’ Second, the major problem of the little magazine in 
the United States is the distribution problem. Circulation by subscription lists, even when 
the magazines share these lists, tends to limit the audience to a distinet group and to frus 
trate the possible new readers who can be gained only through store sales 

The little magazines represent, as May forcefully says, ‘‘creative individualism versus 
patterned group dogmas.’’ One hopes that some day because of his key creative and editorial 
position, May will be given the opportunity to develop this small study into a major book 
on the functions of the little magazines in American society 


James ScHEVILL 


Puiturres, JouN Gouipsmitn. Early Florentine Designers and Engravers: A Comparative 
Analysis of Early Florentine Nielli, Intarsias, Drawings, and Copperplate Engravings 
Cambridge 1955, Harvard University Press, pp. 208, 112 ills., $12.50 
Mr. Phillips, Curator of Renaissance Art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, investi 

gates the work of five Florentine masters, among whom Botticelli and Pollaiuolo are the 
best known, in such media as copperplate engraving, nielli (engraving in silver), and 
intarsia. Since the works under consideration, which they designed (and partly also exe- 
cuted) during a very short period in the 15th century, have never before been thoroughly 
investigated or classified, this detailed study is of considerable interest. By implication it 
serves also to illustrate the extent to which artists and artisans of that period felt free to 
borrow ideas from each other—a phenomenon that seems remarkable in this day of over 
stress on individual expression. Only a few detail reproductions among the numerous 
halftones that go with the text can convey an idea of the delicacy in the surface treatment 
of the originals. 


OsBpoRNE, Haroun. Aesthetics and Criticism. London 1955, Routledge and Kegan Paul 

Ltd., pp. 341, £ 1.8s.0d. 

This book is a sequel to the author’s Theory of Beauty which appeared in 1952. The earlier 
work was an essay in pure aesthetics; the present considers the union of theory with prac 
tice. For sound critical judgments provide the data for aesthetics (p. 27) while every eritical 
judgment presupposes an aesthetic theory of which, however, the modern critic is usually 
unaware. “A theory of art is latent in every act of appreciation however spontaneous and 
direct”’ (p. 32). By showing to each their mutual dependence, Mr. Osborne hopes to induce 
critics to become more self-conscious and coherent and aesthetic philosophers more real 
istic. For most of the aesthetic theories which critics are alleged to assume are radically 
unsatisfactory explanations of the meaning of ‘‘work of art’’ and the basis of correct aes 
thetic appreciation. So, after a brief introduction the author begins with a chapter on 
“The Craft of Criticism’’ in which he surveys the critic’s task. This is followed by an 
“Apologia for Aesthetics.”’ In chapters 3 to 9 he examines and refutes the traditional 
aesthetic theories of imitation, hedonism, transcendentalism and the more recent favorite, 
that art is emotive expression, In Chapter 9, he expounds a formal-organic theory which 
he proposes, though with some hesitation, as a more adequate account of what is meant 
by “This is beautiful’? than any other so far suggested. Chapter 10 is devoted to some of 
the special aesthetic problems of literature and in Chapter 11 the author distinguishe 
various types of criticism, psychological, realist, emotional, historical, ete., and connect 
them with the aesthetic theories he has discussed. There is a final appendix on literary art 
a bibliography, and index of names. There is no general index, which is a defect in a work 
of this kind 

This is a thorough and, in many ways, a useful book. Aesthetics badly needs works which 
connect it explicitly and closely with criticism. Mr. Osborne is obviously widely read in 
critical literature and responds sensitively to works of art. Students of aesthetics may 
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read this book with profit. It is concrete, informative, forceful and very readable. All this 
is rare in books on aesthetics. Nevertheless, | do not agree with Mr. Osborne. The difference 
may be one of emphasis, but I think he has reversed the proper relation between criticism 
and aesthetics. He says that critical evaluative judgments imply uesthetic theories. If 
these theories are false then the critical judgments are false. If, then, Coleridge commends 
Shakespeare for his ‘truth to nature’ he is implying some version of the ‘‘imitation”’ 
theory. Now this theory is philosophically untenable for not everything which is “‘life- 
like’’ is good art (waxworks, photographs, journalistic deseription, ete.) and some good 
art is non-representational. So, we seem required to conclude, the basis of Coleridge’s 
criticism is incoherent. This, surely, puts the cart before the horse. Aesthetic philosophers 
have certainly generalized the various criteria of critical judgments into vacuous theories. 
The history of aesthetic philosophy is that of such slogans as ‘‘Art is Imitation,” “Art is 
Imagination,” ‘‘Art is Expression,” ete. But these are not implied by critics who commend 
works for being life-like, imaginative, expressive. Crities criticize; they do not theorize, 
except when they are also aesthetic philosophers. They use critical criteria or principles; 
they do not generalize them, Mr. Osborne maintains that to evaluate is to imply an aes- 
thetic theory. Otherwise the judgment is a mere subjective, irrational preference. But this 
is not so. What is true is that critical judgments have reasons; these are the criteria which 
must be citable by a rational critic who commends or condemns «a work of art. But they 
neither are, nor entail, general philosophical theories. I cannot defend this view in detail 
here but [ will illustrate it by a comparison with ethies (Mr. Osborne himself has compared 
the relation between criticism and aesthetics to that between casuistry and ethics). When 
asked why he ought to do a certain action, someone may reply ‘Because I promised.’’ He 
has given a perfectly good moral reason, which we all understand, but he has neither stated 
nor implied an ethical theory. To give reasons for one’s actions and judgments is not ipso 
facto to be either an actual or embryonic philosopher. From the answer ‘Because | prom- 
ised’’ a moral philosopher may proceed to Kantian rationalism, utilitarianism, motivism, 
and many other ‘“‘explanations.’’ These ‘theories’? are equally independent of, because 
equally compatible with, the plain moral statement and its ordinary justification. Simi 
larly, a critical reason for an aesthetic judgment is valid or invalid for its particular pur- 
pose and not as the application of a philosophical theory, though it and similar judgments 
may become the excuse for such a theory, but that is another story. Just as a moral philos- 
opher cannot refute by theory the ordinary moral judgments of plain men, so an aesthetic 
philosopher cannot disprove or correct ordinary critical judgments. For no philosopher 
has independent access to the facts about which he philosophizes. Mr. Osborne is right to 
stress the indispensable connection between aesthetics and criticism for aesthetics is 
“‘meta-criticism.’’ Its business is to describe, elucidate and compare the principles used 
by reputable critics. Criticism is normative; aesthetics is about critical standards. Thus 
aesthetics has a humbler role than Mr. Osborne would assign it. 

Mr. Osborne is obsessed by generalization. ‘Work of art’? and ‘‘good’’ as applied to 
works of art must be defined so as to apply in the same sense to all contexts. Where the 
same word is used it must have the same meaning. Since none of the meanings proposed 
by the traditional theories is satisfactory another must be found. Mr. Osborne’s alternative 
is given in Chapter 9. “A work of art isa perduring potentiality for the actualization of a 
specific set of perceptions’? (p, 234). This is a typically empty philosopher’s definition. 
Given it, how would anyone recognize “Lear’’ or “The Night Watch”’ or ““Don Giovanni”’ 
as works of art or distinguish them from any other objects? The characteristic excellence 
of a work of art is said to consist in form constituting an “organic unity” (p. 238). This is 
not new and despite his efforts Mr. Osborne does not succeed in giving it much more con- 
tent than his predecessors. Moreover, it cannot be safeguarded from the defects which 
wreck its competitors. Other things than works of art are organic unities. A work of art 
may be highly organized but mediocre while another less well constructed may be superior. 
” and “‘organic unity’”’ as general principles though 
both are important critical criteria. But they do not appear to be universal and neither 
does any other critical principle. It is time to cease the fruitless search for the one correct 


There is no salvation in ‘‘configuration 
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definition and the single principle of evaluation and to take variety seriously. Fortunately, 
Mr. Osborne gives us plenty of the variety; he is well aware that critics appeal to repre 
sentation, expression, truth and much else as well as “‘configuration’’ and ‘‘wholeness.”’ 
But he is worried by this and would like to reduce it to a common ‘‘essence’’ of beauty 
Unfortunately, philosophical essences turn out to be dregs. The methods of science, as 
Wittgenstein said, only lead the philosopher into complete darkness 

I have noted misprints on the following pages: 25, ‘‘Williams’’ should surely be ‘‘Rich 
ards,’’ 41, 126, 156, 200, line 5 from bottom Ke should be Se, 247, 245, line 6 from top ‘‘com 
” ; 


plimentary”’ should be ‘‘complementary 
Marncarket Macponatp 


Raw.ins, LAN. Aesthetics and the Gestalt. Edinburgh 1953, Nelson, pp. vii + 227, 10 ills., 

I8 5. 

The author, an expert conservator of paintings, republishes thirty-nine of his articles, 
which appeared originally in scientific periodicals. Half of the space is taken up by short 
reviews unrelated to the title of the book and the subject matter of this Journal. The reader 
is presented with a collection of thoughts, too many of which are incessantly repeated. In 
many respects the book is a typical product of the amiable fashion of gentleman philoso 
phizing current among British scientists. One or two points deserve the attention of the 
art theorist. 

In the course of his x-ray work with paintings Mr. Rawlins became interested in the 
material traces of the creative process uncovered by photography in the finished work 
The preliminary stages of composition and execution could give us indeed a great deal of 
concrete information about the functioning of the artist’s mind, and a systematic presen 
tation of such x-ray findings is overdue. Mr. Rawiins has found that ‘certain painters, for 
example Cossa, Crivelli, and Tura, were in the habit of performing an extreme amount of 
undermodeling in rendering their figures’’; but all this was ‘‘smoothed out afterwards, 
and one is left with an uncanny sense of realism in the limbs, due, we know now, to the 
masterly way in which they were conceived and executed.’’ Unfortunately, very few such 
observations are reported by the author. He is concerned with establishing a general for 
mula that would describe the dynamics of artistic creation, and he uses to this end a varia 
tion of what in the psychology of motivation is known as the tension reduction theory 

Mr. Rawlins might find it usefu! to see how other writers on art have fared with similar 
procedures. In Fechner’s remarkable Vorschule der Aesthetik there is a section on the “prin 
ciple of the economical use of the means or of the smallest measure of energy.’’ A few years 
Jater, Grant Allen, in his Physiological Aesthetics, asserted that “‘the aesthetically beauti 
ful is that which affords the maximum of stimulation with the minimum of fatigue or 
waste.”’ In 1942 a pertinent article by H. J. kysenck was published in the Psychological 
Review. Mr. Rawlins distinguishes the creative energy of the artist, the intrinsic energy 
of the painting, and the free energy of the painting; the latter must be brought to a mini 
mum ‘otherwise change would set in and the state would not be that of rest.’’ Misled by 
his analogies with physics, he assumes that the greater the energy expended in the creative 
process, the smaller is the residual free energy, that is, the more perfect will be the picture 
Even within the work of one artist there is no such simple relation between effort and 
success, and the perceptual forces that constitute a pictorial composition cannot be de 
scribed as the record of the forces invested by the maker at work 

Furthermore, any attempt to identify organic striving (as found in man and animal 
and reflected in works of art) with the tendency towards minimum tension after the model 
of the second law of thermodynamics is onesided and distorting, and a somewhat thorough 
reading of the gestalt literature, particularly of Kébler’s book on values, will show that 
gestalt theory cannot be claimed as an ally in such an enterprise. The organism is not a 
closed system, and its artistic manifestations are prized not only because they satisfy the 
need for balance and rest but also and foremost because they represent the vital activities 


of growing, aspiring, building, fighting, which consume enttopy rather than increasing it 
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Without acknowledgment of this organic countertendency, no discussion of artistic mean- 
ing and value can be successful 
Rupo_en ARNHEIM 


Syrpner, Wri. Four Stages of Renaissance Style: Transformations in Art and Literature 

1400-1700. New York 1955, Doubleday, Anchor Books, pp. 312, 32 pls., $1.25. 

This book will be of special interest to a wider than usual fraction of the readers of the 
Journal, perhaps, since it is concerned with the history of art, of literature, and an attempt 
to link them through aesthetic canons of style. It is in fact the most recent in a series of 
books on the unity of the arts in history, and like many of them (such as Hatzfeld’s recent 
LAterature through Art) is written by a historian of literature; this seems to happen because 
the definitions of style like “Renaissance’’ and ‘‘Baroque’’ seem to be most easily and 
firmly established in history of art. The historian of literature, fascinated by this develop 
ment, then attempts to fit to his own objects of study the categories developed for the 
others 

It is thus fitting for a historian of art to review the book, and in doing so I would like 
first to express pleasure in the correction of a fault very frequent in other books written 
from the same vantage point. Mr. Sypher’s use of research in history of art is entirely up 
to date, thorough, and understanding. He has assimilated the current developments of 
art-historical study of the periods involved; he has also avoided an opposite and more 
subtle error, which is to treat the remarks of scholars in another field as if they were fixed 
documents of fact, usable in argument in an almost mathematical sense. So refreshing is 
his approach to these elements that one is moved to recommend those sections chiefly 
devoted to summarizing such advances as general reading for students. This result has 
evidently been produced by detailed consultation with colleagues at the Fogg Museum 
and elsewhere; Mr. Sypher has thus perhaps found a middle way between the virtues and 
the faults of committee authorship. But his absorption in the literature has led to one of 
the most acute difficulties in his book, which will appear below 

The “four stages’’ of the title are the Renaissance, Mannerism, the Baroque, and Late 
Baroque, a term which embraces such phenomena as the French classicism of Poussin and 
Racine, the Augustan age, and Reynolds. The use of the term Renaissance in the title of 
the book to include all four, of which the Renaissance is one, is an irritating item of con 
fusion. Naturally only a small number of actual works of each period is discussed; it would 
be all too easy to accuse the author of weighting his choices of evidence to fit his thesis. 
Since he does not present all the objects, and does have a thesis, naturally this is the case, 
but rather than emphasize the favorite reviewers’ gambit of pointing out the opposite 
evidence, it seems more useful to see what he does with the evidence he uses. The choice 
from the visual arts follows the selection made by the art-historical writers, and is thus 
primarily Italian, though Rubens, 1 Greco and others are conspicuous; it is a standard 
and reasonable series. For the literature, however, which he has to list himself to match 
what previous writers have done with art, Mr. Sypher startles us by explaining that he will 
emphasize English literature over that of other countries because it is the most important 
(p. 5). One would like to hear the views of scholars in French and Spanish Renaissance 
literature about this decision, which is indeed followed through most of the book, and one 
suspects that the author is again choosing, though in a less direct way, the pre-selected 
data set up for him by his environment. This is confirmed by the emphasis throughout, in 
which the writers are spoken of in couples with their current critics 

A more intrinsic problem resulting from the same cause appears in the angles from which 
the objects are analyzed. These are, at different points, the structural or technical factors 
of style, the narrative interest, and the cultural attitudes. In the first section on the Renais 
sance the first of these dominates the discussion of the works of visual art: perspective, 
proportion, light, space, and the like. Since these elements are not outstanding in the 


literary works, the author is led to discussions of Shakespeare’s ‘‘perspective,’’ with a 
foreground and background, Spenser’s “contour, color, relief,’’ angle of vision, and fore- 
shortening. Since these terms have at best a different meaning and a purely metaphorical 
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one in literature, the alliance claimed carries little conviction. In the second section on 
Mannerism, on the other hand, the works of art are treated to a great extent in terms of 
cultural attitudes: unresolved tensions, frustration, paradox, disturbed balance. Such 
terms are not bound up with the technical character of any art, but with their human 
communications, and are therefore much more transferable. It was a pleasure to find cited 
on the same page, as Mannerist writing, Montaigne’s unanswered ‘‘Que sais-je?’’ and 
Sacon’s claim that all beauty “‘hath some strangeness in the proportion.”’ In a course in 
Renaissance cultural history I have cited both of these as parallels to mannerism. Why 
the different starting point in the two periods? The reason, not indicated by the author, 
is I believe that the patterns of the Renaissance which we use were formulated by art his 
torians of the 1890’s, those of mannerism in the 1920's, and that they reflect the ‘‘stages 
of style”’ of their own times; it is as necessary for the historian to know these as the periods 
treated in their works. In the Baroque section a slightly different difficulty presents itself 
along with the discussion of Baroque space and movement in the visual arts, quotations 
from literature are presented describing space and motion, as in Milton. It seems to me 
that there is a missing link here, since space at one point is a structural factor, at the other 
a factor of content. It means that passages in 17th century poetry which do not describe 
visual situations cannot be proved to be Baroque, which, if the poetry is such, would be 
absurd. The proper parallel would seem to be to consider some of the technical problems, 
such as the research on Milton’s interior rhyme which has been developing recently. Is 
this a Baroque device? The answer to such questions would give a stricter sort of data 

The last section differs oddly from the others. Late Baroque is a less well-developed 
concept than the others, and the author devotes interesting and suggestive study to estab 
lishing its character. In doing so, he suddenly does some new things: he gives much of his 
attention to non-Pnglish literature, especially Racine; he makes points with literature he 
considers of poor quality, such as Otway, whereas the earlier sections had given nearly all 
their emphasis to major work; and he scarcely deals with visual art. It appears through 
literature: Reynolds appears through the discourses, and Poussin through contemporary 
appraisals. This looser and more tentative treatment is in some ways attractive, even if it 
does not seem to fit the purpose of the book 

One other broad theoretical difficulty is constant. A word like ‘‘Baroque’’ may be used 
to refer to the typical products of a limited period of time, or it may be used non-historically 
to refer to any object similar to them, e.g., Hellenistic Baroque. Mr. Sypher’s aim is evi 
dently the first, and yet we are constantly being presented with the second. Shakespeare, 
we hear, wrote not only Mannerist and Renaissance plays, but Baroque ones before this 
style existed, and in the same year as a Mannerist one! While either use of the term is 
legitimate, their mixture produces only a muddle. For if the aim is to show stages of style 
this chronological intertwining will not help it. One suspects, here, and when Velazquez’s 
‘“‘Meninas”’ is called mannerist because it is involved in perspective, that a too simple 
formula has been adopted to define the styles. The main problem of the book, then, is a 
lack of logical precision in the handling of history and its units 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Portnoy, Jutius. The Philosopher and Music. New York 1954. The Humanities Press, 
pp. xv + 268, $4.50 
We have a wealth of insights and inanities 


, speculations and analyses about the nature 
and function of music recorded through history. Sometimes they are by philosophers with 
or without musical training, sometimes by composers, critics, historians, or scholars of 
music, sometimes by literary men. Whether they were amateurs or professionals in music 
or philosophy what they have given us were their ‘philosophies’? of musie 

Dr. Portnoy states his purpose in this book is to present the “development of the aes 


’ 


thetics of music in Western civilization’’ to show that this aesthetics ‘is rooted in the 


philosophy of Plato and that the writings of this Greek philosopher still exert a marked 


influence on music in our day” (p. x). His intention of showing the Platonic influence is 


clearly carried out. He easily shows that Vlato’s concern with the psychological, ethical, 
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and social effects of music has been a dominant trait in subsequent theories of music. This 
attitude of conservatism has been a bulwark for those theologians and statesmen who feared 
musical innovations would disturb the status quo. The official Soviet attitude toward music 
is representative of that notion today. Metaphysically, this Platonic tradition has con- 
sidered music as an imitation of reality, essentially as a mathematical discipline, a pro- 
paedeutic to philosophy. Dr. Portnoy never seems to discuss the discrepancy between the 
notions of music 44 mathematics and music as emotively effective 


Music, Dr. Portnoy argues in his last chapter, “ . is not metaphysics, not mathe- 
matics, not ethics, not politics or religion It is all of these and more. It is what 
the instruments awaken in you. It is the experience of life but it transcends experience. It 


is a tonal echo of our dreams... . It is patterns of tones arranged in forms in prescribed 
tempos with which we associate the whole gamut of human feelings Music is feeling 
embodied in rhythmic and tonal symbols. but we must never think of these symbols as 
music itself ” (p. 233). Certainly if music is, among other things, mathematics and 
metaphysics, those ancients who wrote on the mathematical and metaphysical properties 
of musie are not to be despised 

Dr. Portnoy seems to me too quick in coming to the conclusion that people like Plato 
meant that music was a natural expression of morality, or that music was in itself political 
or religious, Saying that a certain mode was martial in spirit need not be inconsistent with 
a conventional association of martial spirit with Dorian melodies, and it is not necessary 
to reiterate or inquire why the Dorian is murtial. Plato might be accepting as natural in 
his cultural climate the conventional association of mode and spirit, as we accept the notion 
of black as expressive of death, without always bothering to say it is a convention. As a 
matter of fact, in those cultures where gestures in the dance or styles in music are most 
conventional, the very effectiveness of the gesture or the style comes from disregarding 
the fact of its mere conventionality. The same could conceivably be the rationale behind 
the association by the Catholic Church of religious feeling with music approaching the — 
Gregorian manner 

In the final section of his last chapter, considering the philosophy of music values, Dr 
Portnoy tells us that “the creation as well as the enjoyment of music is rooted in the emo- 
tions since it is a tonal and rhythmic medium of expression through which the composer 
conveys his feelings to others . .. Music is born of the emotions to appeal to the emotions.”’ 
(p. 242). This is not so clear to me as I should like it to be. Does he mean the composer 
has a specific emotion, finds the appropriate expression for it, and hence transmits the 
same emotion to the listener? If so, there is a whole aesthetic theory here that needs to be 
made clear, Is there a particular musical expression for each emotion? Or does he mean 
that the appeal of music is to the feelings, i.¢., is non-intellectual? In either case where is 
this different from claiming that a particular emotion or set of feelings have their musical 
expression? Mrs. Langer and Roger Sessions discuss the relation of musie to the emotions, 
and John Dewey says some thought-provoking things about art as emotional 

The book is not complete in its considerations of some writers on music and omits others 
who are important. St. Augustine’s De Musica is dismissed in a few sentences. Though a 
difficult and exasperating work a study of it is demanded to understand the whole mediaeval 
attitude toward music. It exists in English translation 

Descartes’ aesthetic theories are condensed from the three-page presentation of them 
in Gilbert and Kuhn. The Compendium Musicae is not mentioned nor is Descartes’ corres- 
pondence with Mersenne on agreeable intervals. These works of Descartes are an important 
source of seventeenth century rationalist aesthetics. Pirro’s study on Descartes et la Musique 
was not consulted 

Among the philosophers of recent times Wilhelm Dilthey has an interesting theory on 
music imbedded in his Von Deutscher Dichtuing und Musik. It would have been a real service 
to have examined it. Schumann’s writings on the music of Romanticism are not even men 
tioned. Cyril Seott’s book on The Influence of Music on History and Morals might have 
been used as evidence of the Platonic influence. 


The chapter on the Greeks is the best. Original sources are referred to and the ideas of 
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Plato, Aristotle, and Aristoxenus are well summarized. Other chapters are not so carefully 
done. The consideration of Rameau is based entirely upon ten pages of selections from his 
treatise as presented in Strunk’s Source Readings in Music History. This is an excellent 
anthology in I:nglish translation but hardly a scholarly source to be consulted to the ex 
clusion of originals. The considerations of Boethius and Nicholas of Cusa are de pendent 
largely upon studies in the Musical Quarterly and the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
Along with each chapter as an integral part is incorporated a brief history of the musical 
development of the period in question 
Cuarces E. Gauss 


Wreet_wricut, Pure. The Burning Fountain: A Study of the Language of Symbolism 
Bloomington, Indiana 1954, Indiana University Press, pp. viii + 406, $6.00 


Mr. Wheelwright’s subject is the semantics of poetry. In his exposition of such points 


as the nature of sign and of symbol, he follows other writers. But he also devises new con 
cepts and new principles—‘‘metaphoric tension,’ ‘‘assertorial lightness,’’ ‘“‘paralogical 
dimensionality,’’ “the principle of significant mystery,’’ and many others. His main con 
cerns in this book, and the only ones of which this review can take notice, are two: (7 
Accepting with some modifications the idea of a distinction between two uses of language, 
the designative and the expressive, he wants to show that the latter, no less than the former, 
is referential: that “‘truly expressive symbolism—in a poem, for example—means, refers, 
awakens insight, in and through the emotions which it engenders ” Or, as he sometimes 
says, the ‘“‘whole poetic statement’’—and not merely the declarative element in it—makes 
an ontological claim, which is either true or false; (11) In close connection with this first 
purpose, he would like to justify the belief in a “Something More with which we and our 
world mysteriously and never quite adequately interpenetrate.”’ 

In his thirteenth chapter he comes to grips with these two issues. He says that truth is 
“what ought to be assented to,”’ taking ‘‘ought’’ and ‘‘assent’’ in very wide senses of the 
words; what he calls “‘scientific truth’’ being only ‘‘a limiting case of truth in general—a 
special type of what ought to be intellectually assented to.’’ Then he fastens on the point 
that is crucial for his first thesis. He sees that if we are to speak of expressive truth, there 
should be some criterion by which we can tell the difference between what is expressively 


true and what is expressively false if this affirmative role of expressive language is 
to be accepted, how are the truth-claims which it carries as an implicit part of its expres 
siveness to be tested and validated?”’ 

Coming first to the question of religious belief, he says (pp. 290-296) that the basis for 
assent to the statement ‘‘God exists’’ (which, unlike other religious writers and in curious 
ugreement with the shallow ‘“‘positivism’’ with which he contends, he interprets as an 
expressive statement) is to be found in a certain kind of religious experience. And poetic 
truth he identifies with that which ‘‘ought to be imaginatively assented to.’’ He does not 
explain this idea but gives a number of examples, none of which is very convincing. I believe 
that here (pp. 296-302) his argument comes full circle and begins consuming its own tail 
It was agreed, before Mr. Wheelright took pen in hand, that there does exist a kind of 
assent to the “whole poetic statement.’’ That is to say, we accept the poem or reject it; 
we think it good or bad. Now expressive truth must be either identical with or different 
from what is termed the beauty of the poem. If it is different, Mr. Wheelwright ought to 
show (a) that we accept the poem because we think it expressively true and (b) that we 
have means of determining expressive truth otherwise than by finding the poem beautiful; 
and he does not so much as try to show either of these things. But if “expressive truth” is 
only another name for beauty, it seems unnecessary to argue for a kind of truth which 
“ought to be imaginatively assented to.” 

As for the basis on which either a religious doctrine or a poem might be diamissed or 
rejected, Mr. Wheelwright simply forgets that he ever mentioned any such side of the 
question. He is not really interested either in negations or in the possibility of being mis 
taken. And it seems to have been purely in a spirit of fun that he stressed the problem of 
a criterion for expressive truth 
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I do not think this a good book. Though I have not done it full justice above, neither 
have I begun to mention what seem to me its faults of idea and tone. I should not fail to 
say, however, that its author seldom quotes and comments on a passage of poetry without 
improving the reader’s understanding. And there are longer passages—on Greek myth and 
drama, for example—which are interesting 

ARNOLD ISENBERG 


Jones, Witttam Powe. James Joyce and The Common Reader. Norman 1955, University 
of Oklahoma Press, pp. xi + 168, $3.00 
From the subjective undertone of this book one senses that for Professor W. P. Jones 
the novels of James Joyce fulfill a definite recreational need which he wishes to share with 


” 


the ‘common reader,’’ using the term with a Dr. Johnsonian intent. Neither the adulation 
nor the blistering attacks of crities during Joyce’s lifetime or since had a decisive effect on 
Professor Jones’ evaluation, although he is in agreement with several Joyce scholars and 
has included their views into his work. He backs his judgment with a discerning insight 
into the “comic genius’’ of Joyce 

Professor Jones, the expert linguist, was careful not to be caught in the trap of the 
doctrinaire specialist. Taking into account Joyce’s unique manipulation of words, an 
interest in the creative nature of his verbal imagination is not only justified but necessary. 
It is therefore comprehensible that Joyce’s portmanteau words, which the uninformed 
identify with Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky, excited the author as a linguist; but it speaks 
for his sincere attachment to literature per se that as a critic he established a contact 
between himself and the novels, as works of art. 

After the critical studies of Harry Levin, Theodore Spencer and others, it was a chal- 
lenging task to produce a work which is not a rehash of known material, but the blending 
of accepted appraisals with new contributions to Joyce scholarship. While in the choice of 
expression the author did not always subject himself to rigid discipline—for example, the 
phrase “in my opinion’”’ is too often repeated—he generally exercises good judgment, in 
matter and manner. 

The book, with a preface, eight chapters, advice on further reading about Joyce, and an 
index, is well organized and written without solemnity; in fact, with animation. It should 
invite favorable response from those who heretofore were persistent in their unwillingness 
to consider Joyce stimulating or even readable. The lucid discourses of the Dubliners, 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and Ulysses ought to function as a reliable guide 
for the uninitiated or for readers who are inclined to be apologetic in their approval of the 
Irish writer 

No doubt, Ulysses is “‘difficult,’’ yet despite the stream of consciousness technique and 
enigmatic vocabulary, the novel reveals in style and ideas many familiar features 
of “Everyman,” and at the same time, many unusual features of psychological, aesthetic, 
and linguistic value. Finnegan’s Wake, about which ‘‘serious critics had some qualifications 
as an artistic composition,” is ‘the logical culmination of the two qualities of Joyce’s 
writing, his mastery of words and his facility in comic satire.”’ 

Mach chapter is an incentive to read Joyce and shows understanding of his consummate 
skill and the novelty of his art. In deseribing the significance of the Dubliners and A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man, the impulse of Professor Jones to be enthusiastic does 
not weaken his position as a critic, But the analysis of Ulysses is the most satisfactory 
elucidation of an unconventional theme. The novel—in its essence an indictment of modern 
life—receives from Professor Jones a deeply sympathetic and critically authentic treatment 

Joseru REMENY! 


Waoner, Georrrey. Parade of Pleasure: A Study of Popular Iconography in the U.S. A. 
New York 1955, Library Publishers, pp. 192 


If one were to attempt a formulation concerning the relationship between producers of 
popular art and their audiences, he might reach the conclusion that audiences precondition 
the artists. At least this is what comie-book, pulp and pin-up magazine publishers, along 
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with motion picture and television producers, would have us believe. The understanding, 
tacit or expressed, is that ‘‘we give them what they want.” 

Geoffrey Wagner, writing as an English observer who has recently become an American 
citizen, rebels against this notion and not-too-quietly berates other British observers for 
flaunting their Old World sophistication when commenting on American culture. Wagner's 
broad inference is that American publishers and producers for noass consumption have 
filled a vacuum for children and adults, whom more creative graphic and literary artists 


have failed to reach; that the American mass audience is being imposed upon by entrepre- 


neurs who create the tastes they later satisfy at a profit 

Now, in the absence of precise methods of measuring the social effects of these mass 
media of visual portrayal, i.e. popular iconography, Mr. Wagner has analyzed their con 
tent, and has drawn upon the work of other competent analysts, in search of data on the 
probable effeets on audiences. The sampling of the media in this book is doubtless skewed 
toward the culturally undesirable portion of production in each case. Nevertheless, there 
is sufficient evidence in what is known of the number of purchasers of these communica 
tions to indicate that they reach an alarmingly large sector of the American people 

What the author is loath to believe is that so many of our people—a people he finds vital, 
generous and responsive to love and kindness—are oriented to this documentation of mor 
bid sex impulse, of incredible physical and moral violence to human personality, and of 
total rejection of reason and intellect. The pattern of behavior Mr. Wagner finds celebrated 
is one in which all humanity is thrown back on its organic drives and is close to divesting 
itself of the inhibitory mechanisms of civilization 

If American popular iconography—which is making a bid to infest Europe too—is in 
some way a reflection of latent or immanent evolution of the species, Mr. Wagner's evidence 
would indicate that women are approaching men in physical stature and are learning to 
use their musculature for destructive exercises against their fellow-women and fellow-men 
Moreover, the same women are exploiting their ancient feminine endowments as bait to 
ensnare the weakened male into abject and lifelong personal slavery. This may add up to a 
world in which male and female portraiture is sexually magnetized to attract a mass audi 
ence of both sexes equally. And since, according to some psychological analysts, sex and 
violence are closely associated both as emotion and as activity, we are at last approaching 
a unified explanation of human behavior 

In one traditional concept of masculinity—the merger of sexual traits in mass art is 
closer to traditional maleness than to femininity—the fine arts and literature are much dep 
recated because they are ladies’ pursuits. So they are in the American iconographic parade 
of pleasure, where, the author notes, there are repeated slurs and libels against writers and 
artists; where the artist is depicted as long-haired (naturally), lazy, and pleasure bound 
Mr. Wagner suspects that these portrayals, a large part of the image diet of the young, are 
consciously designed by popular artists to wage war against their potential competitors, 
the serious artists. Whether or not the motives are sinister, the effect of habituation to a 
standard, easily comprehended artistic product is a permanent challenge to the more indi 
vidual communication of serious artists. The author is worried about such effects, as well 
as about the stifling of imaginative projection on the part of young audiences. He indicates 
the desirability of some official investigation or intervention in behalf of the morals and 
intellects of American youth. In the period since the writing of this book, the author has 
doubtless become aware of the nature of congressional investigating bodies and may want 
to withdraw his suggestion 

In all, Mr. Wagner’s materials are provocative and challenging; but his manner of 
presentation, unfortunately, presents obstacles—at least to this reviewer. The author un 
doubtedly felt under obligation to vernacularize his style so as to make his manner appro 
priate to the matter in hand. However, this is a near-impossible task for a writer, such as 
he, who has produced large quantities of serious literary criticism and analysis as well as 
several successful forays into the writing of fiction and poetry. The result is an amalga 
mated jargon of slang and sophistication. The reader’s mind bobs up and down too much 
and too often. The interpolation of informal] digressions, asides and long parenthetical 
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remarks causes the reader to overwork some more, but it is worth the trouble. For here 
we have, in one book, a responsible analysis and social commentary on the several com 
munication forms at which American moralists and intellectuals have for years been taking 
ineffectual pot-shots. 


Sipney Drrzion 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON AESTHETICS 


As announced in previous issues of this Journal, the first international convention of 
scholars in the field of aesthetics since the Second International Congress, held in Paris 
in 1937, will take place in Venice on September 3rd, 4th, and 5th of 1956. Plans are not 
yet completed, but we can now give some further details. 

By kind invitation of the Cini Foundation through its Secretary, Virrore Branca, the 
meeting will be held at its building. The organizing committee consists of Gio DorFLes 
and Luciano Ancescut of Italy, Eertenne Sourntau and ANpR& VeINsTEIN of France, 
Hetmutr HunGer.anp and THomas Munro (Executive Secretary) of the United States. 
The Congress will be sponsored by the Centro di Studi Estetici, the Italian Philosophical 
Society, the Venice Biennale, the Cini Foundation, and other groups. Additional details 
regarding hotel and travel arrangements, program, etc., will be published in our June 
issue; but inquiries on this subject may be directed to Dr. Gitto DorFves, Via Bronzetti 1, 
Milan, Italy, who will forward them to the proper officials 

The Congress will open at 10:00 AM on Monday, September 3rd at the Cini Foundation. 
After this opening session, there will be working sessions on Monday afternoon, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. A fourth, optional, day of excursions related to the interests of the Con 
gress will be held. Congressists arriving on Sunday, the 2nd, may receive programs and 
other information at a hotel in Venice to be designated 

The general subject of the Congress as a whole is ‘Scientific and Theoretical Studies of 
the Arts.”’ Since an international philosophic congress is to be held in 1957, probably with 
a session on aesthetics, strictly philosophic subjects of a highly abstract and speculative 
or metaphysical nature will not be discussed at the 1956 meeting. A broadly philosophic 
approach to the arts and aesthetic experience will, however, be encouraged. Highly special 
ized topics in art history and criticism will be excluded 

After an opening session, it is tentatively planned to have nine working sessions as 
follows, some of which will be coneurrent: 

General aesthetics. (Scientific methods in aesthetics. The present situation in aes 
thetic researches throughout the world) 

Psychological aesthetics : 

Sociological and anthropological aesthetics 

Morphological aesthetics; form in the arts 

Technological aesthetics 

Comparative aesthetics and the interrelation of the arts 

Art as language 

Aesthetics and the practice of the arts 

Aesthetics and evaluation of the arts 

One or two principal addresses will be delivered at each session by invitation, and a 
number of shorter papers related to the topic will also be presented. The principal addresses 
(relazioni) are limited to 3,000 words and short papers (communicaziont) to 1500 words each 
Anyone wishing to attend the Congress may submit a short paper to the committee for 
acceptance. The number of papers which can be read will be limited by the time available, 
but it is hoped that all those accepted will be published in a volume of Proceedings 
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Papers (long or short) in Italian should be sent to Proressor Luciano ANcerscui, Via 
Rembrandt 45, Milan, Italy. Papers in French should be sent to Proressor b1T1eNNE 
Sourav, Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie, 3, rue Michelet, Paris, France. Papers in English 
or German should be sent to Dr. Tuomas Munro, Iditor, The Journal of Aesthetica and 
Art Criticism, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Only papers in one of these 
languages will be accepted. Italian, French, and English are the official languages of the 
Congress for discussion. All papers must be received before July 1, 1956 


UNESCO 


The Universal Copyright Convention, sponsored by UNESCO, came into force in Septem 
ber. Under the terms of the Convention, culmination of eight years’ work by the staff and 
experts in some 30 countries, every country which is a signatory will extend the same pro 
tection to the works of foreign authors, composers and artists as to its own nationals. It 


pertains to literary, scientific and artistic works, including musical, dramatic and cinemat 


ographic works as well as paintings, engravings and sculpture. Fifteen countries, including 
the United States, have ratified this instrument, while thirty other countries have signed 
but not yet ratified it 


ENGLAND 


The 7th General Assembly of The International Association of Art Critics to which only 
full members were admitted, began at Oxford, from July 3, 1955 to the 6th, and continued 
in London from the 7th to the 9th. The three working sessions held at Oxford were held at 
Wadham College 

This assembly marked the first time that a large contingent of foreign art critics was 
assembled in england. Fifty-two foreign critics, representing thirteen countries, took part 
The number of English art critics fluctuated between ten and twenty. UNESCO was rep 
resented by Correa pe Azevepo (Brazil). The President of AICA, Pau. Fierens 
(Belgium), was in the chair, assisted by: the General Secretary, Mme. 8. Gitte DeLaron, 
the President of the British section, Eric Newron, Vice-Presidents of AICA 
James JOHNSON Sweeney (U.S. A.), Pierre Courrnion (Switzerland), Herpertr Reap 
(U. K.), and J. P. Hopin (U. K.), as rapporteur général. Three Vice Presidents: Lion &LLo 
Venturi (Italy), Raymonp CoGniat (France), and Jorge Romero Brest (Argentine), 
were unavoidably absent 

The reports of the presidents of the national sections contained the following note 
worthy features: U. S. A., “Defense of Liberties of Independent Expression’’; Germany, 
“Opposition to Reactionary Tendencies’; Belgium, ‘“Foreing Progressive Decisions in 
Controversial Debates’’; Denmark, ‘‘Defense of the Integrity of the Art Critic’s Person 
ality’’; Jtaly, Holland, Yugoslavia, ‘“The Amelioration of the Status of the Art Critic in the 
Framework of the Newspaper Organizations’; France, ‘‘Defense of the Copyright of the 
Artist in the Case of the Reproduction of His Work’’; Holland, Switzerland, ‘“The Right of 
Representative Art Critics to Have a Seat on Official Art Councils or Similar Public Organ 
izations’; Turkey, ‘‘kefforts for the Establishment of a Law [enforcing the Decoration of 
Publie Buildings with Works of Art”’ 

Mr. pe AZEVEDO made a statement to the effect that in the future, in UNESCO cultural 
programs for Eastern regions and the peoples of underdeveloped regions, there would be 
an increased emphasis on more contemporary works in literature and the visual arts 

Reports on the work accomplished in special realms of activity or investigation were 
given 4s follows: T'¢ rminology of art criticram Pror. ARGAN (Italy), suggested that an 
international dictionary of art terminology be compiled and published. Futuriem: The 
Italian section, which has been working on this project during the past two years, has 
encountered some ideological difficulties, which can, however, be eliminated. Cooperation 
with universities has been established, guaranteeing the scientific character of the work 
Collecting documents on the History of Cubism is sponsored by the French section. A 
doctorate thesis by Guy Hasasque will be submitted in September 1955 at the Sorbonne 


The papers of Ropert Devaunay, including mss., photographs, and a critical catalogue 
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of works, are being edited. Also a series of monographs on living artists of the post-war 
generation. T'he Dada period in the U.S. A., 1915-21: Under the supervision of the American 
section of AICA, the research staff of the Guggenheim Corporation and the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the work has been continued, aided by the personal advice of Marcel 
Duchamp. Photographic Archives in Spain: A national collection of from 25,000 to 30,000 
photographs connected with modern Spanish art has been established. Den Stijl: Archives 
on this movement are being collected by the Dutch section. Flemish Impressionists: Ar 
chives are being collected by the Belgian section. Poland has founded a national institute 
of modern art, begun to publish monographs on artists belonging to the Formist Move- 
ment, and started work on an Anthology of Contemporary Polish Art 
J. P. Hopin 


FRANCE 


v1 eNNE Sountau, editor of the Revue d’Esthétique, has been made Director of Philo- 
sophic Studies at The Sorbonne. 


ITALY 


Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Pact and GiLLo 
Dorr.es, published in the September 1955 issue, No. 29, devoted to the work of Thomas 
Mann, the following articles: ‘“L’ironia di Thomas Mann”’ by Enzo Pact; ‘Thomas Mann 
come filosofo”’ by FerpinaNnp Lion; ‘‘Felix Krull si confessa’’ by GLauco CamBon. Prospet- 
tive: discussions by Lavinta Mazzuccuertt, ‘“Ricordo di Thomas Mann’’; Roperto SaNnesi, 
“Omaggio a Tonio Kroeger’; GIANANTONIO De Tont, “‘Al lettore di Zauberberg.’’ Cronache: 
“Due momenti fondamentali nell’opera di Thomas Mann” by E. P.; ‘‘Verita. bellezza 
e psicologia in Nobilta dello spirito”’ by Giacomo CivEs 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, prints English sum 
maries of the following articles in Japanese, published in Vol. 6, No. 2, September 1955: 
“The Essence of the Aesthetic Object” by Tsungeyvosut Tsuzumi; ‘How Design Has Come 
Into Existence” by Ersuzt Tanipa; “Realisra in the Problem of Artistic Expression’? by 
Koicnut Isutkawa; ‘Recent Problems in Soviet Films’? by Toru Yamamoro; ‘‘Methodo- 
logical Reflection on the Musical Aesthetics’? by Tarsuo Fuxupa. A ‘‘Selective Bibliog 
raphy for Aesthetics (1954),’’ with listings both foreign and Japanese, is included in this 
Issue. 


SPAIN 


{ The Research Fund of Art and Archaeology has been established by the Spanish Institute 
of New York to encourage and secure productive scholarship in Spanish art and archaeology 
and to initiate an extensive series of authoritative publications in this field. The objectives 
are similar to those of American foundations which have been active elsewhere abroad for 
many years, such as the American Academy in Rome, the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens and the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. The pur 
pose of the Research Fund is to enable American students to collect source material and 
to prepare it for publication under the supervision of an experienced American scholar 
who is familiar with the Spanish Peninsula, its geography, languages, literature, scholars, 
libraries, archives, and public and private art collections. It proposes to maintain in Spain 
an American scholar who will devote his time to research and publication and whose advice 
and guidance will be at the disposal of advanced graduate students who wish to do research 
in Spanish art and archaeology. Advanced students will be chosen with the cooperation of 
the art departments of American Universities. The Traveling or Research Fellowships are 
primarily intended for those who have already passed all residence requirements for their 
Ph. D. degree and will do original research for their theses or, after taking the Ph. D. de 
gree, intend to complete their studies for the publication of a book about Spanish art. The 
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Spanish Institute Research Fund will be under the direction of Dr. Water W. 8. Cook 
and an Advisory Committee of Directors of the Spanish Institute 


Revista de Ideas Esteticas, published by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cienti 
ficas of the Instituto Diego Velazquez, Madrid, contains the following main articles, with 
English summaries, in Volume XIII, No. 51, July-August-September 1955: ‘Libertad 
Felicidad, Humanismo. Investigacién acerca de las notas esenciales del vivir estético”’ by 
Jos& Maria SANcnEz DE MuNIAIN y GIL; ‘“‘La mdsica de intencfonalidad confidencial”’ by 
Car.os Boscu; ‘‘Agorafobia hispdnica’’ by Junio M. pe Perepa 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS, HELD 
AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


October 27th 29th, 1966 


The Meeting was held concurrently with that of the Midwestern College Art Conference, 
and several joint sessions were arranged. DouGLas MorGan of Northwestern University 
was Convention Chairman and WaLrer ABELL of Michigan State University was Program 
Chairman. Three meetings of the Board of Trustees were held under the chairmanship of 
He_mut HUuNGERLAND, President of the American Society for Aesthetics 

After registration and a joint luncheon of the two groups on Thursday morning, the 
first A.S.A. general session was held at 2:15 PM, with Metvin M. Raper of the University 
of Washington as chairman. Papers were presented by Sraniey Ipzerpa of Michigan State 
University on ‘‘The Founding of the Louvre, a Study in Motives’’; Haskett M. Brock of 
the University of Wisconsin on ‘‘Surrealism and Modern Poetry’’; Davip Martin of Buck 
nell University “On the Supposed Incompatibility of Expressionism and Formalism”’ 
and VAN Merer Ames of the University of Cincinnati on ‘‘What is Form?’’ The evening 
session was devoted to a panel on ‘‘Aesthetics and Language,”’ with DouGLas MORGAN, as 
chairman. ARNOLD IsenBerG of Stanford University spoke on ‘The Present Situation in 
the Aesthetics of Poetry,” and Isang. Creep HuNGERLAND of the University of California 
and CHarves L. STEVENSON of the University of Michigan commented on it 

On Friday morning, October 28th, a joint session was held under the chairmanship of 
Water ABELL on ‘The Arts and the Community: Some Recent Developments in Prac 
” ALBERT Curist-JaANeR of New York University spoke on ‘“The Art Center Move 
ment’’; Kari O. Van Luven, Jr., on “Community Uses of Art as Developed in the North 
land Shopping Center in Detroit’; and Jay Dopuin of the Institute of Design, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, on ‘Design for Obsolescence: Its Meaning and Effect on the 
Arts.’’ In the afternoon, another joint session was held on “The Responsibility of the Artist 
in Contemporary Society’’ with D. W. Gorsua.k of the University of Illinois, Vice-Presi 
dent of the A.S.A., as chairman. The panel consisted of Joun ALronp, Hotcomnge M 
Austin of Wheaton College, Georce M. Conen of Northwestern University, and Hetmut 
HuNGERLAND of California College of Arts and Crafts. Films were shown at the dinner 
that evening at the Wilmette Golf Course, where short talks were given by Henry R. Hore 
of Indiana University and Hetmur HuNGERLAND 


tice 


A final joint session on Saturday morning, after the business meeting, was devoted to 
“The Problem of the Image in Contemporary Art.’’ Tuomas M. Foups of Northwestern 
University presided. Papers were presented by Joun H. Wapvpe.e of the Illinois Institute 
of Design on ‘“‘Awaiting the Image and Creative Growth’’; Leon Goiun of Northwestern 


University on “Crises in Contemporary Experience; Transformations of Imagery’’; and 
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Kennetu Linpsay of Harper College on ‘The Triple Ricochet of a Significant Modern 
Image: Jove de Vivre, Parc de Saint Cloud, and the Demoiselles d’Avignon.”’ 

Special exhibitions were arranged at Northwestern University of ‘‘Young Chicago 
Artists,”’ ‘African Sculpture and Australian Aborigine Art,’”’ and ‘‘Art and the Community 
Center.”’ 

Meetings of the Trustees of the American Society for Aesthetics were held on October 
27th and 28th, and an annual business meeting of the members of the Society on October 
29th. The Minutes of the Trustees meetings, prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer, GEORGE 
Danrortu, show the following items of special interest: (1) the financial report for the 
year ending October Ist showed an operating deficit of $739.43; (2) subscription rates and 
dues were raised to seven dollars ($7.00) a year, effective January 1, 1956, to help cover 
the increased cost of publishing the Journal; other rates, for single copies, foreign sub- 
scriptions, were raised accordingly; (3) an increase in the membership dues to be paid to 
the American Council of Learned Societies from five to ten cents a member was approved; 
(4) it was agreed that a brief statement be sent to the A.C.L.S. expressing the moral sup 
port of the American Society for Aesthetics in its program; (5) Boston, Massachusetts was 
selected as the site of the 1956 Annual Meeting, and HoLtcompge M. Austin of Wheaton 
College was appointed as Program and Convention Chairman with power to appoint one 
or more assistants; (6) nominations to replace Trustees Austin, JENKINS, and Pratt, 
whose terms expired on December 31, 1955, were made as follows: VAN Merer Ames, 
Georce Beiswancer, Georce Boas, Tuomas Coit, Pau Farnswortn, WILLIAM BS. 
Minor, and Dovatas Moroan. Georce Epson Danrortnu, who had been appointed as 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer by President HUNGERLAND, was nominated for that office to 
fill the remainder of the term of Joun F. Ware, who had resigned; (7) suggestions for the 
restyling of the Journal cover and format were to be submitted to the Secretary. 


Nominations for Secretary-Treasurer and Trustees were duly submitted by ballot to 
the entire membership in December. They resulted in the following elections: Secretary 
Treasurer, Georog E. Danrortru; Trustees: Van Meter Ames, Georce Boas, and Dove- 
LAs Moraan. 


Special note: The 1966 Meeting will probably be held October 18th, 19th, and 20th, al*the 
Boston Museum of Fine Art. 


The Second Series of Franklin J. Matchette Foundation Lectures on the Philosophy of Art 
was delivered in Cleveland on November 11th, 12th, and 16th, 1955, by Gitto Dorr.es of 
Milan, Italy. Sponsored by the Matchette Foundation of New York, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and Western Reserve University, the lectures dealt with the general theme of The 
Philosophy of Taste in Art. Individual lectures were on ‘“Taste and Talent in the Under 
standing of Modern Art,’’ ‘Communication and Symbol in the Work of Art,’’ and ‘‘Art 
and the Public: Education for Mutual Understanding.’’ These lectures by the Editor of 
Aut Aut will be published in the Journal of Aesthetics 

The second lecture of the series coincided with a meeting of the Cleveland Society for 
Aesthetics held on Saturday, November 12th in Haydn Hall at Western Reserve University. 
Ennst Payer presided, and the hosts were Mr. and Mrs. Tuomas Munro. The second meet 
ing of the 1955-56 season was held on December 10th at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
WitiiamM Powe. Jones, who acted as hosts for the evening. Kennern Bares, enamelist 
and faculty member of the Cleveland Institute of Art, spoke on ‘An Artist’s Point of View,”’ 
with lantern slides in color and a demonstration. 

The Matchette Foundation Prizes for Essays in Aesthetics in 1954-65 have been divided 
equally among the following authors (listed in alphabetical order): Jerome Asumore, for 
“Santayana’s Mistrust of Fine Art’’; SHotom J. Kaun, for ‘“Towards an Organic Criti 
cism’’; Marrnew Lipman, for “The Physical Thing in Aesthetic Experience’; Bertram 
Moruis, for ‘Ruskin on the Pathetic Fallacy’’; and Morris Weirz, for “The Role of 
Theory in Aesthetics.’’ This decision was made by the judges in view of the difficulty of 
ranking the five winning essays in order of merit. Herpert M. Scuvue.ver’s essay, ‘Kant 
and the Aesthetics of Music,’’ was not in competition because of its length, but was given 
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honorable mention for excellence. The articles by Morris and Schueller appeared in the 
December (1955) issue; the one by Ashmore is in the present one. The others will be pub 
lished later. 


The Aesthetics Division of the American Psychological Association held its meetings con 
currently with the San Francisco convention of the American Psychological Association 
On September 5th there was a luncheon and business meeting at which Carroui C. Prat, 
Division President, gave an overall view on certain psychological aspects of aesthetic 
theory. The paper which Sreruen C. Pepper was to give at that time, on “Experimental 
Gaps in Psychological Aesthetics,’’ was postponed to a later meeting. The formal paper 
session on September 6th was well attended. Addresses were given by Hetmur HUNGERLAND 
on ‘The Basis of the Aesthetic Response’; f. W. Srraus on “Psychological Conditions 
Underlying the Discovery of Perspective’’; J. W. Perry on “Symbolic Process in the Art 
of Psychoties’’; FRANKLIN Fearina on ‘The Problem of Metaphor’; and M. J. Kesron on 
“A Psychological Analysis of the Musical Response.”’ 


The fourth season of Four O'clock Forums opened on November 6th, at the Regina Art 
Gallery in New York, with a discussion of ‘The Psychology of Imagery in Abstract Art 
Today.’’ Heppa SrerNeé was moderator and the panel of speakers included WitLem 
pE KooninGc, Franz Kune, Aucustus Gorerrz, Basin Cimino, Georce McNeiL, and 
Seymour Lipron 


Georce D. Cuter, formerly curator at The Cleveland Museum of Art and Director 
of the Akron (Ohio) Art Institute, became head of the Department of Museum Education 
for the Art Institute of Chicago, in September. Mr. Culler will be responsible for coordinat 
ing the museum’s educational activities and creating a strong and active Department of 
Education, devoted to programs for members of the museum and the general public. 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its 37th annual meeting in Washington 
in January. Part of the meeting was devoted to a debate concerning the influences of the 
eighteenth century on modern America, with regard to matters of thought and taste 
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